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NON-AROMATIC SOLVENTS FOR NEOPRENE 


ON-AROMATIC neoprene cements can be 

prepared which are economical, non-toxic 
and have a wide range of evaporation rates. 
Blends of ketones or acetates with aliphatic hy- 
drocarbons may be used as solvents. Neoprene 
cements employing a mixture of aromatic and 
non-aromatic solvents can also be formulated. 


Heretofore, cement manufacturers have generally 
used aromatic hydrocarbons such as toluene, or blends 
containing a large proportion of these aromatic hydro- 
carbons, as the solvent in the manufacture of neoprene 
cements. Although these types of solvents make satis- 
factory cements they have several disadvantages such as 
toxicity, relatively high cost and limitation of control 


of evaporation rate. 


ADVANTAGES Of} N-A MAT 
Non-aromatic solvents for neoprene have the follow- 
ing advantages over those based on aromatic hydro- 
carbons. 
Greater control of solvent evaporation rate. 


Lower cost. 
Elimination of toxicity of aromatic hydrocar- 
bons. 
Less processing labor (in many cases it is 
unnecessary to masticate the neoprene before 
dissolving). 

5. Low coefficient of penetration into porous 
surfaces such as fabric and leather. 

6. Better storage stability of cements with respect 


to decrease in viscosity. 


The greatest apparent disadvantage is that the 
viscosity per unit solids content is lower than that 
obtained when using straight aromatic hydrocarbons, 
and somewhat more neoprene may be required to 
obtain the desired viscosity. 


TWO-COMPONENT SOLVENT BLENDS FOR NEOPREN 


Minimum to 
Maximum Range 
of Component A 


to Give 

Blend Component Blend Component Smooth Solution 
a B 
% by Volume 

Acetone Cyclohexane 30 - 60 
Acetone Hexane 30 - 60 
Acetone Heptane 30 - 60 
Acetone 65 Octane Gasoline 20 - 60 
Acetone Kerosene 30 - 60 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone Hexane 30 - 100 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone Hexane 30 - 100 
Methyl Acetate Hexane 30 - 60 
Ethyl Acetate High Test Gasoline 40 - 80 
Benzene High Test Gasoline 40 - 100 
Toluene High Test Gasoline 40 - 100 


SELECTION OF SOLVENT 


By selecting the various solvent components, ce- 
ments differing in physical characteristics may be 
obtained. For example, a Neoprene GR-M cement 
made ina blend of methyl acetate, 30 volumes and high 
test gasoline, 70 volumes, contains methyl acetate as 
the more rapid evaporating component. Films of this 
cement lose their methyl acetate first, leaving a film of 
neoprene, and gasoline in which neoprene is not 
soluble. Because neoprene is not soluble in the resid- 
ual liquid and comparatively little of the gasoline is 
absorbed by the neoprene, the total liquid evaporates 
rapidly and very high initial bond strength is obtained. 
This cement has the disadvantage, however, that due 
to the rapid loss of methyl acetate and consequent 
speedy transfer of the blend from a solvent to a non- 
solvent, the applied film is apt to be rough and lumps 
of neoprene may collect in the brush. As a result, this 
type of cement may not always be practicable. 

If methyl ethyl ketone is substituted for methyl 
acetate in the above cement, the gasoline non-solvent 
portion becomes the lower boiling component and 
evaporates at a faster rate than does the methyl ethy! 
ketone. This being the case, the ratio of methyl ethyl 
ketone to gasoline becomes greater as the applied film 
loses solvent. Inasmuch as Neoprene GR-M is soluble in 
blends of methyl ethyl ketone and gasoline containing 
from 30% to 100% (by volume) of methyl ethyl ketone, 
the residual blend at all times is a neoprene solvent, 
and consequently, the cement will spread smoothly 
and will not exhibit any appreciable stringiness. 

For further information on non-aromatic solvents for 
neoprene, write for our technical report BL-207. 
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Now you can have all the 
alvantages of HYCAR OR-25 


at the same volume cost as GR-M = \ 
* \ 
Have you been using GR-M because of the slightly higher price 


of HYCAR? 


If so, you can start changing your plans now—to include 
HYCAR. Because HYCAR now actually costs the same as govern- 
ment GR-M. 


Look at all the advantages that you get in HYCAR. 
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* Dependable uniformity of crude material f 
* Better oil and gas resistance 











“4 * Better storage stability / 
om ( * Better extrusion characteristics f 
his * Highez pigment loadings / 
of | * Combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable / 
100 * Can be blended with GR-S, GEON, and other synthetic 

a rubbers and resins 

wad \ * Proved dependable performance in severest service / 

a Our Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help y 

“ with your individual problems. For more information please y 

o- write Department HC-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 

ps \. Rose Building, Cleveland 15; Ohio. 
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LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilie Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....»:::..... 
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* 
Just nice and toasty. 


No scorch!’’ 


Wy 


Says 


PHILBLACK A 














Cooler—faster—smoother tubing and mixing. We 
don’t need to explain to manufacturers of rubber products 
what these features mean in savings in their business. And 
those are not the only tricks Philblack A has up his sleeve! 
This wonder-working, HMF-type carbon black gives excel- 
lent resistance to abrasion, and to cut and crack growth, too. 
For another extra—hot tensile strength in excess of that 
obtainable with easy processing channel black. And this 
feature tends to eliminate the necessity for mold cooling. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN . “ BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 
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4) Gives better processing 


Gives better extrudability after 
prolonged storage. 









© Gives better aging properties 


LAUREX vs. stearicacid iniGR-M 





A B 





»PROCESS . BLANK 1.0. LAUREX 1.0. ae, 
, ACCELERATE 

,PROTECT...with 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS (aitAbabelolben as CHEMICAL 


bs No. 93 gives full OEE of United States Rubber ECrmpuny 


etails of this test. Write e 


or your copy. 
1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS+-NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 



















Mrs. Jones smooths out thewrinkles in 
her velvet gown by hanging it over a 
steaming tub of water. By humidify- 
ing the air, she takes advantage of a 
crude form of air conditioning. 
Scientific, year-round air condition- 
ing—the Carrier kind—is smoothing 
out countless wrinkles for industry. 
In rubber factories, for example, the 
relative humidity of the air is con- 
trolled to prevent cord from losing 
adhesiveness, and positive ventilation 
is provided to reduce toxic fumes 
from processing. The temperature and 
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humidity of the air are controlled in 
plants making precision parts. The air 
is cooled when summer heat would 
interfere with operation. Always the 
air is cleaned. Employee efficiency 
and production are kept high. 

The right kind of air conditioning 





takes superior engineering skill. That’s 
why Carrier has been the air con- 
ditioning leader for 44 years. Its engi- 
neers have supplied the answer to 
many perplexing production ques- 
tions. Why not ask them about yours? 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carrier) 1% CONDITIONING 
Carrier REFRIGERATION 
——~ INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED CHANNEL TYPE CARBON BLACK PLANTS 


FOR SALE or LEASE 


only, and has no connection with the lessees’ 
own plants or facilities. 

Machinery and Equipment in each of the 
channel type carbon black plants described 
below consists of special machinery for the 
manufacture of Channel Type Carbon Black 
including burners, scrapers, conveyors, pulver- 
izers, loading and bagging equipment, machine 
shop and laboratory equipment. 


The War Assets Administration, a disposal 
agency, invites proposals for the purchase or 
lease of the following properties in the interest 
of continued employment. These properties 
were acquired by various agencies of the gov- 
ernment for production in the war effort, and 
are now, or shortly will be, declared surplus to 
government needs. Listing of these plants by 
name of lessee is for identification purposes 
acres as follows: Carbon Black Plant site, 13014 
acres; Treater Plant site 3!2 acres; Housing sites 


at Carbon Black Plant and Treater Plant 514 
acres; Access Road 8-4 5 acres. Leased land: 50’ 






Sunray, Texas (Plancor 2277) 
Continental Carbon Company (Moore | 


Cabot Carbon Co. (Texas County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
pacity: 15,000,000 lbs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Black per year. 


Guymon, Oklahoma (Plancor 2317) | 
| 


County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 


right of way for 20” Gas Pipe Line 40,715 ft. long. 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of 168 


pacit 20,000,000 Ibs. 2 ire : 
‘ - ; Bi: $s 1 Ibs. of Channel Type Carbon Burner Buildings, construction concrete founda- 
LAND consists of approximately 5914 acres ack per year. 16” Gas Supply Pipe Line. tions, steel frame, black sheet iron sides and roof. 
plant site, 56 acres; housing site, 3!4 acres. Leased: LAND (owned) consists of approximately 155 ing, total 322,560 sq. ft. 9 other structures includ- 


right of 
and 


line 
repair 


Easement for water and power 
ingress and egress for construction, 
maintenance. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES include 192 
Burner Buildings, construction concrete, steel and 
sheet iron, total, 310.504 sq. ft. Approximately 
12 other buildings including Process Buildings, 
Shop Buildings, Warehouse and Service Buildings, 
construction generally concrete, steel or wood 
frame, sheet iron or asbestos siding. 20 frame 


Carbon Black Plant site 149-2 5 
Leased land: 50’ 
Line 11,747’ in 


acres as follows: 
acres; Housing 
right of way for 16” 
length. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES include 228 
Burner Buildings, construction concrete founda- 
tions, steel frame, black sheet iron sides and roofs, 
total approx. 437,760 sq ft. 8 other buildings in- 
cluding Processing Buildings, Storage and Supply 
Warehouse, Machine Shops, Administration Build- 


site 5!9 acres. 


Gas Pipe 


ing Process Building, Warehouse, Machine Shops, 
Boiler House, Electrical Sub Station, Administra- 
tion Building, Laboratory, etc. Construction gen- 
erally concrete, steel frame, corrugated asbestos 
walls and roofs. 18 frame dwellings for workmen. 
Total all buildings approx. 357,948 sq. ft. 

Water from wells on site. Gas from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company. Sewage disposal plant on site. 
Other utilities. Texas and New Mexico Railroad 
sidings. State Highway No. 8. War Assets Adminis- 


dwellings for workmen. Total all buildings approx. ing, Chi ange House, etc. Construction generally tration, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
342,767 sq. ft concrete foundations and floors, steel frame, cor- | 

rugated asbestos walls and roofs. 20 frame dwell- | & 
Water from Lessee’s plant. Gas wells on site. ings for workmen. Total all buildings approx. 


site. Other utilities. 
Parallel to site U.S. 


Sewage disposal plant on 
Chicago & Rock Island R.R 
Oklahoma Highway No. 54. War Assets Administra- 
tion, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


Seagraves, Texas (Plancor 2316) 
Columbian Carbon Company (Gaines 
County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
pacity: 13,000,000 lbs. of Channel Type Carbon 





475,777 sq. ft 
Water from wells on site. Gas from Shamrock 
Refining Company. Sewage disposal plant on site. 
Other utilities. Rock Island R.R. sidings. Con- 
venient to arterial highways. War Assets Adminis- 
tration, DALLAS, TEXAS. 

6 
Monument, New Mexico (Plancor 2254) 
Chas. Eneu Johnson (Lea County) 
Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 
pacity: 15,200,000 Ibs. Channel ‘Type C arbon 
Black per year. Desulphurization Unit, and 14” 





Odessa, Texas (Plancor 2279) 
United Carbon Co., Inc. (Ector County) 


2 complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plants, 
capacity: 41,000,000 Ibs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Black per year. 3 Gas Treater Plants; 4 Gas Pipe 
Lines 14’’, 26’’ and 24’’, 26” and 16” in diameter. 
LAND (owned) consists of approximately 42534 
acres as follows: Carbon Black Plant 394-45 acres; 
Water Supply site 3-1/5 acres; Treater Plant at 
Judkins 2 5 acre; Housing site at Judkins 1 acre; 
Treater Plant at Barnsdall 2-1/5 acres; Housing 
site at Barnsdall 1!3 acres; Treater Plant at 
Goldsmith 3-3 5 acres; Housing site at Goldsmith, 





Black per year. Gas Desulphurization Plant; 20" Gas Pipe Line. 1 acre; Treater Plant at North Cowden 2 acres; 
Gas “pnd Fa —_ and 3 miles of railroad LAND consists of approximately 616-3/5 acres Housing site at North Cowden 1!3 acres; Hous- 
BEES ORE NEE RECN - including plant site and Gas Pipe Line right of ing site at Odessa 14} acres. 

LAND (owned) consists of approximately 23534 way approximately 2,839 rods long and 2 rods wide. Leased land for right of way of pipe lines as fol- 
acres as follows: (a) 25'; acres for railroad right BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of 144 lows: Carbon Black Plant to Judkins- 50’ wide, 
of way, (b) 26! acres for housing sites at Carbon Ricner Micunbs. ahistrcton. seal nad conerste 32,120’ long; Carbon Black Plant to North Cow- 
Black and Treater Plants 'g acres for with metal roofs, total approx. 259,584 sq. ft 10 den—50’ wide, 84,089’ long; from North Cowden 
Treater Plant site, (d) 160 acres for C arbon Black other smaller Process and Service Buildings ‘ap- to Barnsdall—50’ wide, 341’ long; Carbon 
Plant site. (e) 6'< acres for access road. Leased prox. 23,108 sq. ft. 14 frame dwellings ca eee. Black Plant to Goldsmith 50’ wide, 86,255 14’ long. 
land: Approximately 49-4 5 acres for 33’ right of men. Total all buildings approx. 291,428 sq. ft. BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES consist of Plant 


way for 20"’ Gas Pipe Line 65,158’ in length. 


Water from wells on site. Gas from Warren Pe- 


No. 1: 
with sheet 


176 Burner Buildings, structural steel frame 
iron covering, total 310,080 sq. ft.; 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES including 160 troleum Company Refinery. Sewage disposal plant “aig ae sae 

Burner Buildings construction concrete founda- on site. Other utilities. Texas and New Mexico Plant No.2: 240 Burner Buildings, structural steel 
tion, steel frame and sheet steel sides and roofing R.R. siding. Plant site adjacent to State Highway frame with sheet iron covering 426,240 sq. ft 
Total approx. 250,560 sq. ft. 17 other structures No. 18. 8 miles south of Hobbs, New Mexico. Other structures including various Process Build- 
including Refining Buildings, Warehouse Build- Wear Assets Administration, DALLAS, TEXAS. ings, Machine Shops, Administration Buildings, 
ings, Machine Shop Building, Pump Houses, Ad- Warehouses, etc., in respective locations. Construc- 


ministration Building, etc 
structural steel frame, sides and roof of corrugated 
cement concrete and wood floors and 
concrete foundations. 19 frame dwe lings for work- 
men. Total all buildings approx. 288,462 sq. ft. 


Construction generally 


asbestos 


Eunice, New Mexico (Plancor 2253) 
Panhandle Carbon Co. (Lea County) 


Complete Channel Type Carbon Black Plant, ca- 





tion generally structural steel with corrugated 
metal or corrugated asbestos sidings. 88 frame 
dwellings for workmen situated on 5 different sites. 
Total all buildings approx. 852,800 sq. ft. 

Water from wells on sites. Gas from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company, Cities Service Petroleum Com- 





pacity: 15,000,009 Ibs. of Channel Type Carbon 
Black per year. Gas Treater Plant. 20’ Gas Supply 
Pipe Line 


LAND 


Water from wells on site. Gas from West Texas 
Gas Company. Other utilities Santa Fe R.R. 
siding. State Highway No . War Assets Adminis- 
*tration, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


pany and Barnsdall Petroleum Company. Sewage 
disposal system. Other utilities. Texas and Pacific 
R.R. siding. U.S. Highway No. 80. War Assets 
Administration, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


owned) consists of approximately 14814 


CREDIT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED FOR THE PURCHASE OF THESE PLANTS 


General information is available from your nearest subject to correction. They are not intended for use as a 
War Assets Administration Office. For specific data, basis for negotiations. WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
contact the office indicated for each plant. All data reserves the unqualified right to reject any or all pro- 
eontained herein are necessarily abbreviated and posals or offers received for the above properties. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICES LISTED BELOW ARE TEMPORARILY IN 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AGENCIES 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago Cleveland + Dallas - Denver 
Detroit - Helena + Houston Jacksonville Kansas City, Mo. Little Rock + Los Angeles ~- Louisville 
Minneapolis + Nashville - New Orleans + New York Oklahoma City + Omaha - Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. + Richmond ~ St. Louis Salt Lake City - San Antonio - San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 


Cincinnati + Fort Worth (Telephone 3-5381) 362-T 
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@ Level the cure of your GR-S stocks by the | 


straight addition of 2% to 4% BuNAC K-17. With BUNAC 
K-17 you obtain activation, better properties in the over- 


cured state, better aging, and improved cut growth 
resistance. Your technical bulletin on BUNAC K-17 is 


ready. Write for it. 


CAL 
STREET 
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XCELLENT SERVICE,RECORDS ... on military vehicles 
E and planes ...on commercial trucks and buses 
..-and now on airline equipment... testify to the 
important new advantages of rayon cord tires. 

These records...including Army proving 
ground tests... show that under conditions of sus- 
tained operation and heat as well as over rough 
terrain, rayon cord tires give substantially better 
performance. 


1 


Scientific research explains rayon's superiority 
clearly. For rayon is stronger, of more uniform 
size, permits a cooler-running tire, and withstands 
almost infinite flexing. 

That’s why, in such a wide variety of services, 
rayon cord tires cause fewer road delays, allow 
higher running speeds, and provide lower operat- 
ing costs, fewer maintenance problems, greater 
safety, and longer tire life. 





RAYON CORD TIRES ACHIEVE RECORD IN SAFETY AND 


DEPENDABILITY... Pan American World Airways 


Henry H. Berke, Assistant Vice President, Services of Supply, Pan 
American World Airways, states: “Successful world-wide air trans- 


port operations are tied in with dependable and safe tires. Rayon 





cord tires used on Pan American World Airways equipment have 
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excellent ‘Service Records’... have fully proved their worth.” 






ee 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION Dept. IR-4 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of ‘The Record of Rayon Cord in 
Tires.” 






Name 









Firm 
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Two ways to control 


Platen Press Temperatures! 





5 ate can't produce high quality 
molded rubber products without 
accurate temperature control. And that’s 
what 


Taylor gives you! Here are two 


proven applications that will do the 


whole job automatically! Diaphragm — 
= ; operated tan ist Friis 
(1) The system on the right controls the reverse acting - | ‘ 
1 eam 
temperature of the steam platens by a 


controlling the steam pressure on the 
inlet side of the press. Backbone of the 


system is the Taylor Fulscope ‘Tempera- 





Indicating CID 











pressue Reducing valve 
controller set at 20 p.s.i. 
Air 
supply 
Air 
Industrial filter 
thermometer . 











Platen press 





























a trap 

















To condensate 
} return 











ture Controller which automatically 
maintains a constant pressure in the 
capacity chamber. All you do is set the instru- 
ment. Taylor Accuracy will give you the same 
temperature control for each process cycle. 

(2) The system below controls the temperature 
of the steam platens by controlling the inlet 
steam temperature. And it’s done automatically 


by a Taylor Fulscope Recording Temperature 


Controller. This instrument charts a permanent 
record of this temperature and also records 
outlet condensate temperature which provides 
an indirect indication of stoppage or plugging 
in the steam passages. We recommend this setup 
wherever condensate control is a problem. 
We've designed many other proven applications 
and were ready to help you maintain 


uniform high quality by doing the job 





Single duty 
bi-record 


Reducing valve 
temperature controller 


set at 20 p.s.i. 











Industrial 
thermometer 
Circulating 
fittings 







Air"! 





cycle 
timer 
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er. Diaphragm 
operated 
;;,_ oes reverse acting 
condensate 


valve 
Steam 



































Diaphragm 7 Ys 

t 
apareied return 
reverse eer 
acting ndustria 
steam a LZ thermometer 
volve 














\filter Repeating 


To condensate 


automatically. Call your Taylor Field 
Engineer or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Tor- 
onto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, 
recording and_ controlling temperature, 


pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


a _ 
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Pictured above is another reason why Union 
Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
the “Big Boys,” 600-ton super-powered freight 
locomotives designed to meet industry’s heaviest 


demands. 


But it takes more than horsepower to 
keep shipments rolling on schedule. The 
“know how” of many thousands of 
trained Union Pacific employees . . . the 






The Progressive 
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time-saving Strategic Middle Route unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast . . . are 
plus advantages only Union Pacific 


provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in metro- 
politan cities from coast to coast. Call on them 
to assist in solving your transportation problems. 


For efficient. dependable freight service— 


be Specific - 
say ‘Union Pacific 


% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 











‘UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Rute 
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BLUEPRINT for ECONOMY! 


It’s wise indeed to consider economy and 
reliability when selecting reclaims; so 
before you decide on Buffalo Reclaim 
—or any other reclaim—examine the 
record carefully. In favor of BUFFALO you'll 
find 63 years of experience and research; 
you'll find that BUFFALO subjects ALL its 


reclaims to rigid laboratory control ... to 
insure that you get high-quality uniform 
grades. 

Feel free to write us concerning your re- 
claimed rubber problems—our experience 
and technical advice are at the service of 
the industry. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plantat Buffalo, N.Y.) 


TRENTON ... H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue 


TORONTO... H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


63 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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Closed Lead 


High-Pressure 
Melting Pot 


Hydraulic Pump 























PARAPLEX @-25 


gives you these 9 advantages 


in vinyl resin compounds 








1. PERMANENCE: The extremely low volatility of 
Paraptex G-25 approximates that of polyvinyl! chloride 
itseH. Because softness and thermoplasticity of this 
synthetic resin are not affected by aging or exposure, 
Parapiex G-25 plasticized compounds are truly per- 
manent, even under most rigorous conditions. 


6. NON-MIGRATABILITY: ParaPLex G-25 does not 
spue or migrate from vinyl resin compositions at either 
high or low temperatures, an important consideration 
where freedom from lifting and the ultimate in adhesion 
are required, . 





2. LOW FLAMMABILITY: Plastics or plastic coatings 
made with ParapLex G-25 do not support combustion 
...are therefore particularly well suited for fabrics and 
electrical insulation where fire-resistance is a prime 
requisite. 


7. FREEDOM FROM ODOR AND TASTE: Because this 
resinous plasticizer imparts no odor or taste to coating 
compounds, it is eminently suitable for food packaging, 
processing equipment, rainwear and wearing apparel, as 
well as other special applications where these qualities 
are essential. 





3. FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURE: Viny] resins 
plasticized with ParapLex G-25 show low temperature 
flexibility adequate for all uses except the most highly 
specialized applications. The bend-brittle point of such 
stocks compares favorably with most ester type 
plasticized compounds. 


8. RESISTANCE TO WEATHERING: Parapiex G-25- 
vinyl compounds are unaffected by heat, cold, sunlight 
or ultra violet. Even after long exposure, flexibility 
remains unimpaired. 





4, HEAT STABILITY: ParapLex G-25 compounds show 
unusually low heat deformation and excellent retention 
of original flexibility...will not degrade the vinyl resins 
even at high temperatures. 


9. EASE OF COMPOUNDING AND PROCESSING: 
PaRAPLEX G-25 may be compounded readily in a 
Banbury or on arubber mill at milling temperatures only 
slightly higher than for monomeric ester type plasticizers. 
Extruding and calendering operations produce stocks 
with particularly smooth finish, and high gloss surfaces. 





5S. NON-EXTRACTABILITY: Parap.ex G-25 is insoluble 
in oils, fats, water and aliphatic hydrocarbons, making 
it possible for the first time to compound soft, flexible 
polyvinyl chloride stocks with excellent oil resistance. 





No other plasticizer or plasticizer combination produces 
the outstanding effects obtained with ParapLex G-25. 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this radically new 
vinyl plasticizer. Detailed information will be sent 
promptly upon request. Send your inquiries to— The 
Rubber Chemicals Department, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company. 














ParaPLex is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DET 


THE RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 45, 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY © 3) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Courtesy General Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich. 


STOCK PILE 


Five tires and five tubes—whether made from natural rubber or synthetic— 


provide us with a continuous flow of raw material as they wear out and are 


replaced on millions of cars now in daily use. 


Such natural rubber, synthetic rubber, and combinations of both, are now 


going into high quality reclaims made by Pequanoc Rubber Company. 


PEQUANOC RECLAIMS are always economical. They are uniform and 
therefore dependable, which makes them preferred by quality-minded manu- 


facturers who must maintain high standards at low cost. 


BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
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KOSMOBILE 71° 
DIXIEDENSED ne 


United blacks, dependable for uniformity and per- 
formance, are the result of years of experience in 
carbon black making, centered in modern manufac- 
turing plants and controlled with scientific precision. 
KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77—the stand- 
by EPC blacks during the war, now and in the future. 


| | 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK e AKRON e CHICAGO 





For perfection in reinforcement of GR-S there is 
nothing better than EPC black. For the perfect 
EPC black there is nothing superior to KOSMO- 
BILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77. They are custom- 
made for GR-S and do equally well in other rubbers, 
synthetic or natural. KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIE- 
DENSED 77 are symbols for easy processing, cool 


mixing, high reinforcement and outstanding wear. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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Laboratory tests prove that milling and 

processing times may be measurably reduced 

by the use of BAKER PLASTICIZERS when compounding 
vinyls, cellulosics, GR-S, GR-N, GR-M. Increased 

production at lower cost is possible 

because our plasticizers have 


unique powers of 
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PROTECT FLUID CONVEYING systems 
against vibration and shock, and you'll save on 
both repair and replacement costs, avoid expen- 
sive delays. For over 30 years Barco Flexible Joints 
have been doing exactly that. By means of respon- 
sive movement, Barco compensates for expansion 
and contraction, absorbs the destructive effect of 
vibration and impact. Write for detailed engi- 
neering data. Barco Manufacturing Co., Not Inc., 
1810 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


















Not just a swivel joint 
... but a combination of 
a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion 

and responsive move- 
ment through every angle. 





FREE ENTERPRISE —THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


“Dust” arising from the use of soapstone, talc, etc., has long been 
considered a nuisance in rubber processing! Labor, time and 
health are all jeopardized, with no end of disorderliness and 
inconvenience involved. 


Dip the hot rubber slabs into a GLYCERIZED solution when 
they are cut from the mixing mill to prevent sticking when piled. 
Run your extruded articles through a GLYCERIZED solution 
before winding on the flat pan or continuous running to eliminate 
adhesion during the open steam cure. 





Lubrication of molds, mandrels, belt drums, air bags, etc., are 
all facilitated with GLYCERIZED solution. Inner tubes, auto- 
motive parts and other molded and extruded rubber goods are 
washed and finished readily with GLYCERIZED solution. It is 
adapted to all types of synthetic rubbers, natural rubber, reclaim 
or mixtures. Articles retain a glossy, satiny sheen so desirable in 
rubber products. Makers of insulated wire and cable have for 
years recognized the merits of GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT in 
their processing. Follow specific directions furnished with each 
shipment. 


Indeed, it is the consistent, year in and year out performance 
that has earned for GLYCERIZED its place as the EST ABLISHED 
LUBRICANT IN RUBBER PROCESSING! 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 





QUALITY. SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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Answer: In simplest terms, it’s a fabric with a rubber 


Answer: 


Answer: 


coating. 


It flexes—it is subject to severe stresses and 
strains—AND, its temperature goes up. That’s 
the important thing. Heat is a tire’s worst 
enemy—the most frequent cause of road fail- 
ures and blowouts. It’s important news when 
science can KEEP TIRES COOLER BY USING 
RAYON CORD. 


First, rayon being stronger, makes a lighter 
tire that generates less heat; second, while all 


of better, safer 
rayon cord tires... 


sayon 





Answer: 
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tires heat up under any running conditions, 
rayon maintains higher tensile strength as 
a tire gets hotter, whether the tire is made 
of natural, synthetic or combination rubbers. 
Those are the reasons why tire manufacturers 
and bus and truck fleet owners report greatly 
increased mileage and reduction in blowouts 
with rayon cords. 


Industrial has made many important contri- 
butions to the production of rayon for tires. 
Industrial’s Tyron yarn, cord and fabric— 
products of unequalled uniformity and excel- 
lence because they are made by our exclusive 
Continuous Process—are setting new stand- 
ards in tire manufacturing. 


¢ 










Cleveland, Ohio 
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Yes, UBABOND joins a host of like and 
unlike materials firmly together. And this 
amazing one-part, al/-purpose adhesive also 
is a cinch to apply — always flows on 
smoothly, by brush or machine. 

Drying time of the film is 10 to 12 
minutes at room temperature. Other out- 
standing UBABOND characteristics, in addi- 
tion to its unusual strength of bond, are 
resistance to prolonged wear, extremely 
high oil resistance, excellent flexibility 
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and resistance to water. 

Performance-proved for laminations of 
wood, paper, fabric, rubber, leather, plastics 
and glass— for bonding together or to 
many other materials Buna N type elas- 
tomers, Poly-Vinyl Chloride, Vinyl Co-Poly- 
mers and Neoprene — and also for splicing 
and repairing low oil diffusion coatings... 
UBABOND is the always-ready-to-use, one- 
part, all-purpose adhesive for which you 
have been looking. 





70 BOND THEM ALL, USE yeasono } 








Address all inquiries to the Union 


Write for a sample today 








Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES — DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 





Union Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 
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ERE’S an appealing vision for millions of motorists. . . 

White side-wall tires with red tubes—hmm-m, a gorgeous 
set-up for any man’s money! The real thing can soon replace 
the vision. Red tubes of Butyl rubber are here now, thanks to 
SILENE EF. . . Next is the white side-wall tire... And that, too, 
is a probable “come-back” in 1946. It also will be made 
possible by SILENE EF... This fine white reinforcing pigment 
is assuring greater success in color compounding. It is essen- 
tial in many non-black compounds to give them needed pro- 
cessing qualities, and the good cured physical properties 
unobtainable when clays or whitings are used alone as the 
loading pigment. 


SILENE EF 


STAA DA General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO p 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mid-Atlantic: Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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JIM, WHAT es 


DID WE USE AS A e PELLETEX . 


REINFORCING PIGMENT | OF COURSE. 
WITH CRUDE RUBBER : 
BEFORE THE 
WAR ? 





CHor automotive products such as fan belts, 
motor mounts, radiator hose, car heater hose, 
windshield sealing rubbers, bumper blocks, 
PELLETEX has no peer when it comes to per- 
formance and service. Your inquiry will be 


referred promptly to our technical staff. 


GE \ ERAL ATLAS CARBON co. | HERRON BROS.and Vad 


ON, OKLA- NEW YOR H 
<QQy> _PAMPA,TEXAS-GUYMON, ™ NY. AKRON, OHIO 






CASMENTS 
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FOR MOLDED GOODS... wew ale IMPROVED 


ADAMSON UNITED f 
Single Opening Press i 
yd Curing Nursing Nip- | 
ples. 


Be ADAMSON UNITED 


— TN AUTOMATIC 
ak SAS PRESSES 


ba, 
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Fa 


\ Eliminate Mold Handling 


%: = sos \ Shorten Cure Time 





Fully automatic, yet possessing all the advantages of 
conventional presses for precision molding, these New 
ADAMSON UNITED Single or Double Opening Auto- 
matics have, in many instances, stepped up production 
as much as 50% 

Operation is extremely simple with practically all manual 
effort eliminated. There is no more tugging or handling of 
heavy molds. The operator has only to load the molds and 
press a push button. The press closes and at the expiration iiiiniaiaiiias 
of the cure, push-back cylinders part the molds. Knockouts wn 
eject the cured articles from the mold cavities and the 
platens move out to a position from which the operator 
may easily strip the mold and reload. 

A new, powerful but simple rack and pinion drive pro- 
vides smooth, quiet operation. Presses may be furnished 
in sizes to take molds from 24'' x 24" to 46'' x 46". 

Further details on AUTOMATIC PRESSES and other 
ADAMSON UNITED rubber, synthetics and plastics ma- 
chinery and processing equipment will be mailed upon 
request. Your inquiry entails no obligation. 

















ADAMSON UNITED Dou- 
ble Opening Automatic Press. 
Side view showing motor and 
brackets. Upper bracket causes 
mold to travel upward at an 
angle . . . lower bracket allows 
lower half of mold to move 
out horizontally. 


ADAMSON UNITED 20" x 

6 9 20"' Streamlined Laboratory 
Press equipped with motor 

and oil hydraulic unit. Instru- 

ment board is provided with 

3 press controls and indicator for 
ee registering platen temperature. 
This unit is now in service in 


ADAMSON UNITED & ; ——— 


GOMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 








DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

Bloomfield Bank & Trust Building, = N. J. 
Telephone: Bloomfield 2-4 

140 South Clarke Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, a Central 1353 

SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 

Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New Castle, Youngstown, Canton 
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A&M LIGHT =f 
MAGMESIUM OXIDE 


e From hard, brittle rock to pliable rubber ... not by alchemic magic, 
but by a long series of chemical and physical changes accurately con- 
trolled by K&M and by neoprene compounders! 


Dolomite Rock 











From the crude Dolomite rock comes a featherweight powder ... K&M 
Light Magnesium Oxide...an important element in the compounding 
of neoprene. Uniformly light and unvarying in quality, K&M Light Mag- 
nesium Oxide is manufactured by America’s oldest and most 
experienced makers of magnesia products. Every stage 
of its processing is under rigid laboratory control, and one 
crade only is produced... the highest quality obtainable. 

















K&M Light Magnesium Oxide is available at stock 
points listed below. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER +: PENNSYLVANIA | 


One of America’s oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products — Founded 1873 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR OF K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: < CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
{ LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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When used alone, Santocure* — Monsanto's Accelerator for 
Rubber Vulcanization—is quite inert at low temperatures 
and exhibits more delayed action and less precuring than 
any other commercial organic accelerator. Under the influ- 
ence of time and temperature, it breaks down into its com- 
ponents to form a remarkably fast and strong accelerator. 


While Santocure will give best results if used alone—when 
consistent with available curing time and temperature — 
activation with D.P.G. is excellent for general purposes. 


Information and details on the application of Santocure to 
your specific problems are available. Contact MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Serving the Rubber Industry 





Accelerators 


Plasticizers 





Antioxidants 


Insoluble Sulfur 60” 








Colors 


Wetting Agents 
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Improve quality... reduce scrap 








with mold release fluid 











w c OR NIN 


SILICONES 














It's economical—emulsions containing as little as .25% fluid 


are effective in some rubber molding operations 


ADVANTAGES | PROPERTIES 

« Reduces Percentage of Scrap Salar non eke een tire .Water White 
+ Easy to Apply BRSCING KaraWily ATWO IC, 265 ei cass eos eese ee .0.972 
+ Does Not Build Up On Mold Boiling Point....... Ee eS None 
- Permits Several Moldings Per Application Flash Point ee rere 625°F. 
¢ Gives Smoother Moldings—Cuts Finishing Cost Volatility, 48 Hrs. at 400°F less than 2%, 
¢ Eliminates Breaking-in Period On Clean Molds i Ten en ge dae ae nd 
Rng erry Sativ Solvents methy] ethyl ketone, amyl alcohol, ethyl ace- 

a tate, benzene, toluene, carbon tetrachloride 


Good Dielectric 
Practically Odorless 


For further information write to Dow Corning fora copy of 
the leaflet ‘DC Mold Release Fluid’. Information concern- 
ing emulsions of DC Mold Release Fluid will also be 


supplied on request 






DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Cleveland Office: Terminal Tower ¢ Chicago Office: Builders’ Building 
New York Office: Empire State Building 


In Canada: 
Dow Corning Products Distributed by Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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THE NEW VULCANIZING AGENT WHICH GREATLY IMPROVES THE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GR-S STOCKS REINFORCED WITH HARD CLAY 


Standard GR-S with as low as 25 to 50 parts loading of Hard Clay can be vulcanized with 
VULTAC to give improved results with respect to stress-strain, tear resistance and flex- 
crack growth resistance. These enhanced properties are largely retained after severe 
air-oven aging. 









































if i 
TENSILE STRENGTH % ELONGATION 
1800} —- —— + -+ }_j__""_,___|__iggo 
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* | 
Fd é 
ae a FORMULA 
3 S 
: = GRS 100 
. Stearic Acid 2 
600 eo : : 
Zinc Oxide 5 
Hard Clay varied 
300 % MODULUS a TEAR RESISTANCE Santocure 2 
See ee tee on neem ie 
: a poTG 0.25 
3 = 
= al 
i i / 3 VULCANIZING AGENT 
3 400/- ——-—____— } 28 
a | ¥ VULTAC No.2 110 — 
a n 
é ~ ‘Sulfur — 25 
50 
30 100 150 30 100 150 
PARTS OF CLAY PHR. 
Sulfur 
Optimum cures at 280° F. selected from “Modulus Original sect sencreeR 
—time of cure’ curves. ; 
for VULTAC 15 min. @ 280° F. Aged 72 Hours ( 
for Sulfur 20 min. @ 280° F. at 212° F. in o_o oe oo 
Air Oven f 


VULTAC js a faster curing vulcanizing agent than sulfur in GR-S stocks reinforced with Hard 
Clay. The greatly improved physical properties realized with VULTAC over a wide range of clay 
loadings indicate that it is an effective dispersing agent for this mineral filler. 

Additional data and suggestions for the use of VULTACS in GR-S 
stocks reinforced with Hard Clay or other mineral fillers will be sent 
gladly upon receipt of your request. 


SHARPLES 
or “ 





PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 
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NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 
Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 
with New Low-Sulfur Formula 
Heat resistance now made practical by 
F.B.S LITHARGE High retention of physical properties... how 
important is that to you? 
Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 
to a low sulfur formula. 
FORMULA Now such a compound can be cured in a 
GR-S (Institute )................ssssssseeee 100 practical time and without extra quantities of 
E.P.C. Carbon Black.................... 40 
Sulfur . 0.73 accelerator. 
awe sale Disulfide. : F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazy] disulfide is 
F.B.S. Litharge..........cccccccccssee 15 what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 
Coaltar softener .........<0:..:c00s0.0-0 oe conten. 
Data: The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
. Tensile q Modulus Shore 2 a 
Time 287° F Strength Elong. 500% Elong. Hardness 120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
= ni a on 37 tion, hardness or modulus. 
30 3090 770 660 57 ‘ 
60 2960 =30 660 57 Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
Re eee a = i cured for various periods is almost uniform. 
Aged 24 Hours at 100°C Reference to the accompanying tables and 
15 2970 660 980 60 charts should be convincing. 
20 3030 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1000 60 » » ° 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 
120 2930 630 1040 60 of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 











OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
The F.B.S. Litharge-thtazole combination used with low sulfur 
is characterized by the following 
1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 
4. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety 





@. Efficiency * 7. Economy 


the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angles. Write to 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
Francisco; Boston (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pittsburgh (National 
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WILL ITS FINISH 








Yes indeed it will — if Stanley chemists and 
the research brains of the appliance industry 
can produce it! The problem has always been 
to provide an exterior finish of extreme dura- 
bility and a tub lining that would withstand the 
chemicals contained in washing preparations. 
We're still seeking to improve finishes which 
seem to be perfect . . . and the search will never 
cease! Perhaps you have a finishing problem 
more or less complex. Asking our advice in- 
currs no obligation. Write to the Stanley 
Chemical Company, East Berlin, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of Stanley Enamels, Lacquers, 
Synthetics and Japans. 
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Save a place 
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for a BALDWIN PRESS ENGINEER 


In your plans for a prosperous tomorrow, 
remember the vital part that presses play 
in your production and profits. The com- 
panies that will,be out in front will be 
those with equipment built to their 
specific needs. 

Remember, too, that a Baldwin press 


engineer will be glad to meet with you, 


il 
ta 





and tell you about new developments by 
Baldwin that are proving themselves in 
the production lines of successful com- 
panies. Some of the new developments 


you might not want to overlook. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin South- 
wark Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa. Offices: Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
Washington, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Birmingham 








“> BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 
HYBDBRAULIE PRESSES 
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“THE SAME. 


‘ Finer, dependably uniform particle 


size increases tensile strength and resistance 


to tear and abrasion 


WITCARB R and R-12 


These precipitated calcium carbonate 
pigments of small, dependably uniform 
particle size, have found widespread 
favor as pigments and extenders for 
natural and synthetic rubber, with real 
reinforcing properties, especially in 
GR-S and other synthetic stocks. 
Witcarb R is the finest particle size 
calcium carbonate pigment ever man- 
ufactured and in this respect is nearest 
to channel black. The average particle 
diameter, as shown by the electron mi- 
croscope, is .050 microns. Because of 
its fine particle size, Witcarb R makes 
an excellent reinforcing pigment for 
light colored stocks especially in GR-S 
and natural rubber, resulting in in- 
creased tensile strength and resistance 
to tear and abrasion with relatively low 
modulus and high elongation. With 
GR--S it is possible to use higher load- 
ings of Witcarb R, thereby securing 
maximum reinforcement with low 
hardness and modulus. Another advan- 


tage not to be overlooked is resulting 
lowered cost. 

Witcarb R-12, having a slightly larger 
particle size of 0.15 microns, has found 
favor in rubber manufacture as a filler 
since it can be used in moderate load- 
ings without affecting the physical 
properties of high quality rubber com- 
pounds, thereby conserving rubber and 
decreasing costs. 

Both Witcarb R and R-12 may be used 
in combination with carbon blacks. The 
bulletins listed below are available, giv- 
ing technical data on which the above 
conclusions are based. 

No. 44-2 Witcarb R—A New Reinforc- 
ing Pigment for Rubber and Synthetic 
Rubber (GR-S); 

No. 44-4 Channel Black — Witcarb 
Mixtures in GR-S; 

No. 45-2 Witcarb R in GR-I, Oil 
Resistant Synthetics and Natural Rub- 
ber Reclaim. 

Copies will be mailed on request. 





CONTINENTAL CHANNEL BLACKS 


DVERING INDUSTRY'S NttDS 








Continental Carbon's progressive research 
and development policy provides a com- 
plete line of channel blacks for a full range 


of applications in the rubber industry. 


CONTINENTAL F, hard processing ...for long-wearing treads of 
natural rubber in light and medium weights, mechanical goods, 
soles, heels and belting. 


CONTINENTAL A, medium processing...for reinforcing natural 
and synthetic rubber tire treads, mechanical goods, soles, heels, 
belting and cable jackets. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 


Continental Carbon Company's plant a! 
Sunray, Texas, includes one of the world's 
largest channel black installations. 


CONTINENTAL AA, easy processing...for synthetic and natural tir 
treads, solid tires, GR-S carcass stocks, wire and cable covers. 


CONTINENTAL R-20, medium conductivity...for use in compound 
where the degree of conductivity of R-40 is not needed. 


CONTINENTAL 8-40, high conducting ...for rubber compound 
used where sparks from static electric charges may be hazardou 


Witrco CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. e Boston . 


Chicago * Cleveland Akron 


Ap 
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ASBESTOS SHEETER with 


—_158” rolls == 


PRODUCES PACKING AND GASKET STOCK 
OF EXCEPTIONAL SIZE 


The purchaser of this Farrel-Birmingham asbestos 
sheeter needed a machine that would produce accurate 
gauge, high quality sheets, 150° square, for making 
gaskets and packings of: large size from single pieces 
of stock. 

To assure even gauge across the entire width of the 
sheet, the press roll was crowned, with a perfectly 
graduated increase in diameter from ends to center of 
the roll of only a few thousandths of an inch. A unique 
arrangement of gears and ratchet backs the press roll 
away gradually from the sheeting roll, as the stock is 
built up layer by layer. 

The two huge rolls, 30” and 4812” in diameter by 
158” long, are of chilled iron, precision ground, and 
fitted with stuffing boxes and internal distributing pipe 
for circulation of steam and water. 


Scrapers for each roll; straight edge for large roll; 
mechanical force feed lubricator; the use of high 
strength Meehanite for bedplate, frames, top caps, boxes 
and other parts; and push button control for stopping 
and starting the machine and for resetting the press roll 
are other features of this designed -for-the-job F-B 
production unit. 
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When you need equipment for proc- do 
atural tir essing rubber and plastics, let Farrel-Birmingham ~~ 
e covers. engineers study your problem and help you select 
m pound the right machines for your individual production 
requirements. FB-312 
wnpousd FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
azardous ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. N 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Pittsburgh, w 


Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte. 


-Biemingham 
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RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 
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DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


A clear, high bciling water-white liquid used widely as a modifying 
agent and plasticizer with natural and synthetic resins as well as with 


certain synthetic elastomers. 


Specific Gravity: 1.047 to 1.049 at 20°C 20°C 
Ester Value, 4 Hour Heating Period on the Steam Bath: 99% by weight minimum 
Acidity, Free Acid as Phthalic Acid 0.01% by weight maximum 


Color: Water white 





Odor: Substantially none 
Water Miscible without turbidity with 19 volumes of 60° A. P.I. gasoline at 22°C 
Appearance: Clear and free of suspended matter 


Availability: Tank cars, 50-55 gallon non-returnable steel barrels and small 
containers. 











THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N., Y. 


in Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 8551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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LIFE-EXTENSION BY THE GRAM 





Cructat links in every wire and radio 
system are paper capacitors — rolls of 
impregnated paper and metal foil. At 
least one is in every telephone — and 
more than 100 million are in the Bell 
System. A single failure can sever a 
telephone call, put a costly line out of 
service. So finding out how to make 
capacitors stand up longer is one of the 
big jobs of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

All-linen paper was once the pre- 
eminent material. Then wood pulp 
was tried — and found to last longer 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED 





under heat and direct voltage. But 
why? Something in the wood was 
helping to preserve life. What was it? 
Ultra-violet light, delicate micro- 
chemical analysis and hundreds of 
electrical tests gave a clue. Researchers 
followed it up—found the answer by 
treating the impregnated paper with 
anthraquinone—a dye intermediate. A 
mere pinch of the stuff prolongs capaci- 
tor life by many precious years. 
When war came, great quantities of 
capacitors were needed for military 
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equipment, where failures could cost 
lives, lose battles. The Western Elec 
tric Company, manufacturing for the 
Bell System, willingly disclosed the 
life-preserving treatment to other 
manufacturers. Today in communica- 
tion capacitors, the new “life-extension” 
is helping to give more dependable 
telephone service. 

Day by day, resources of this great 
industrial laboratory are being applied 
to perfect the thousands of components 
which make up the Bell System. 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND 
IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY VERSION 


‘ 7 = Unlike his distant cousin of the Middle Ages, this 
> ad man is not trying to effect a transmutation of base 

) metal into gold. He is, however, engaged at a task which 
consumers of zinc oxide will appreciate. 


The picture shows a St. Joe metallurgist analyzing samples of 
zinc ore taken from the St. Joseph Lead Company’s Balmat and Edwards 
mines in upper New York State. It is one of the many phases in the 
exercise of precise metallurgical control which actually begins under- 
ground at these mines, continues step-by-step through all milling opera- 
tions and culminates in the laboratories of the Company’s Josephtown, 
Pa., smelter. This unity of overall control in produc- 
tion, from ore to oxide, makes it possible to 
achieve an extraordinarily high degree of 
purity and uniformity in all grades of 
St. Joe lead-free Zinc Oxides—a 
factor which has made them 
famous throughout the 
consuming industries. 














In the Balmat laboratory 





ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 
ELdorado 5-3200 
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MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD iN THE UNITED STATES 
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LOOKING BACKWARD... 


The Muehlstein record of 45 years has been one of outstand- 
ing performance... of steady progress, always in tune 


with the fast moving development of the rubber industry. 


A 
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LOOKING FORWARD. .. 


The Rubber Industry faces many new problems which it will 
continue to solve in its stride; and the Muehlstein organiza- 
gs supplier of raw materials pledges its continued 
: ing part therein. It will always be found “in there 


. . . maintaining its position of 
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Extensive tests, made at the 
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Hercules rubber testing lab- Solvenol* ... Staybelite* Esters... 
, A strong solvent for rubber, Low-cost tackifiers, compat- 
ANOTHER HERCULES oratory, show conclusively with a slow rate of evapora- _ ible with all synthetic rubbers. 
: ; 5 tion. Widely used in rubber Valuable in pressure-sensitive 
CONTRIBUTION TO that by using litharge with reclaiming. pi simak 







BETTER RUBBER [Hercules rosin-type soften- 
ers in the milling of GR-S 
and GR-S-10, the curing 


time for these compounds 








may be accelerated considerably over that for 





similar unleaded compounds. Yet, at the same 






time, resistance to heat embrittlement is in- 


Chemical Cotton... Dresinate* 731... 






creased, and the tendency toward scorchiness Basis for the toughest high- One of Hercules many resin 

‘5 tenacity rayon for automobile derivatives, Dresinate 731 is 

is markedly reduced. tires, hose, belting, and other _the emulsifying agent used to 
rubber products. make GR-S-10. 






These tests were conducted on leaded and 





unleaded tire tread compounds employing the 






following softeners: Staybelite* Resin, Resin 






733, N Wood Rosin, asphalt, coal tar, and pine 






tar. The compounds that contain rosin-type 
softeners, notably Resin 733 and Staybelite 
Resin, showed much greater improvement 








F 

through the addition of lead than the other ieectiaides... Staybelite* Resins... 

softeners tested. Hercules nitrocellulose and Odorless, non-staining soften. 

ethyl cellulose provide lac- ers for natural rubber. Also 

The results of these tests may be a valuable os of maximum adhesion, used in synthetics, as de- 
urability, gloss, and color. scribed at left. 






aid in obtaining for your synthetic compounds 






the most desirable combination of properties 








inherent in rosin-type softeners and litharge. FOR FURTHER DETAI 
Return coupon for your copy and for tech- 

nical details on Hercules Staybelite Resin — ieee aaa gi: 
and Resin 733. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 












*Reg. U. S. Patent Off. by Hercules Powder Company 






914 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Please send results of litharge-rosin rubber tests and 


technical details on Stavbelite Resin and Resin 733. 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 


Ki GREATER PRODUCT UNIFORMITY 
=’ WITH THESE MORE UNIFORM FABRICS 


You get only as uniform quality in your fabricated products as the uniformity in the fabric 
you use allows. To assure a consistently higher quality of product, plus stepped-up produc- 
tion, specify MT. VERNON fabrics. Checked throughout their production to assure a more 
uniform weave, they give you uniform penetration, resiliency and flexibility — ‘must’ qualities 
in more uniform rubber fabrication. 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


MT. VERNON -WOODBERRY MILLS Selling MD Agents 
40 WORTH ST. © NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO © NEW ORLEANS e ATLANTA e BALTIMORE e BOSTON e LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 20 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 














Rebound=—Temperature Measurements 
GR-S and GR-S-10 

















































































































REBOUND—TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 
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lina room-temperature rebounds of the 

GR-S-10 Compounds, with 100 part load- 
ings of Zinc Oxide, reported in previous Tech- 
nical Bulletins (9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19) 
are appreciably lower than corresponding com- 
pounds with regular GR-S, but the tempera- 
tures developed in flexing of GR-S-10 are 
generally lower than GR-S. 


It was predicted that the rebound of GR-S-10 
Compounds at elevated temperatures would 
be higher than GR-S. Data are now available 
for these compounds over the range 0°—200° C. 
that confirm the prediction. At approximately 
100° C. the GR-S-10 rebound curve crosses the 
GR-S curve and reaches a maximum of 80%, 
while the GR-S levels off at 75%. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET « 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON -CLEVELAND-SAN FRANCISCO 


Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD 
ZINC OXIDES 
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AKES SHAPING AND BAGGING 


EASY AS |- 





HIS machine makes your toughest 
job easy by taking the heavy labor 


out of shaping and bagging. Operator 


fatigue is lessened. Workers are released 
from a hard, grueling operation for less 
difficult, more productive work. Spread 
cords resulting from faulty manual bagging 


are eliminated. You get faster, more econom- 


ical production when you use the new 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 





3 





electrically controlled National Pressure 


Shaper and Bagger. 


Machines are now being built in two sizes 
to bag and shape all passenger and volume- 
produced truck tires as fast as the tires can 
be handled. Small size for passenger car 
and commercial tires up to 7.50”x20”, 
Larger size for 32”x6” to 12.75”x24”. Write 


today for full details. 


¢ 


meen 
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460 WEST 34th STREET, 
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To Improve the Heat Resistance 


of GR-8 Stocks 








REDUCE thiazole dosage to a mini- 
mum while maintaining the desired 


curing rate with 


ACTIVEX 


-.- the Non-Persistent. 
Non-Accelerating. activator. 


Under heat exposure, normally accelerated GR-S 
stocks exhibit marked depreciation in elongation as 
well as “creeping modulus.” This condition can be 
improved by the use of low thiazole acceleration 
plus Activex, which is a true “kicker” and not a 
secondary accelerator. 


@ Bulletin upon request. 


J. M. HUBER, unc. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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DurING the war the entire output of 
this new AGERITE was used in GR-S 
but it is now readily available for 
general use. 


AGERITE STALITE is a free-flowing 
oil-like liquid, non-toxic and easily 
. imcorporated in natural or synthetic 
™ yubbers. It is an excellent all-round 
antioxidant and flexing improver 





and next to AGERITE ALBA is the . 


least discoloring and staining of the 
AGERITES. It fills a distinct need in 
_the rubber industry and is of wide 
application. — | 


Se 


R. 7. VANDERBILT CO., i. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Recent Advances in Guayule 


Growing 
A. C. Hildreth’ 


limits of the United States has long been recognized. 

During the years when a practical synthetic rubber 
was only a hope of chemists, extensive efforts were being 
made to develop rubber growing in this country. Attempts 
at American rubber production by commercial companies 
began in Colorado about the turn of the century with ad- 
ventures with pingtie or the Colorado rubber plant. A few 
years later rubber was produced commercially from wild 
guayule in Texas. More recently there have been develop- 
ments on the cultivation of guayule and goldenrod. The 
earliest significant research on temperate zone rubber 
plants was reported in 1875 by Saunders,” who worked with 
desert milkweed—a plant native to our Southwest and Mex- 
ico. Since then private investigators, industrial concerns, 
and state and federal agencies have studied and experi- 
mented with many different plant species in search of rub- 
ber bearing plants suited to our climate and adapted to 
American production methods. After the Japanese cut off 
our East Indian rubber supply early in 1942, efforts to- 
ward rubber growing in America were greatly increased, 
and millions of dollars were expended in plantations and 
in further research on methods of growing and processing 
different rubber yielding plants. 

From all of these ventures and investigations, only one 
plant species has emerged with much promise of being a 
practical source of rubber production in the United States. 
This is guayule (Parthenium argentatum, A. Gray), a shrub 
similar in appearance to sagebrush and native to north cen- 
tral Mexico and the adjacent part of Texas. 

Guayule rubber is not new to industry. On the contrary, 
it has been an article of commerce for more than 40 years. 


Ti: need of a source of rubber within the continental 


Special Guayule Research Project, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


* Am. Pharm. Assoc. Proc., 23, 655-58 (1875). 


Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 1121-24 (1926); INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 105 
33-36, 158-56 (1941). 
‘Ind. Eng. Chem., 22, 384-87 (1930). 


° Records of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. on file with U. S. 
ment of Agriculture 


* INDIA RUBBER WORLD, Jan., 1928, pp. 65-66. 
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Practically all of this rubber has been produced from wild 
shrub in Mexico and Texas. The Continental-Mexican Rub- 
ber Co., a pioneer in guayule rubber production, early real- 
ized that the wild guayule of Mexico would sooner or later 
be exhausted and began to explore means of cultivating the 
shrub. An important date in American rubber history is 
1912, when the company transferred its guayule growing 
activities to California and began experimenting and plant- 
ing on a large scale. These operations were carried on 
under the name of the American Rubber Producers, Inc., 
of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. Accounts of their ef- 
forts in domesticating guayule have already been published 
(McCallum*® and Spence’). 

Suffices it to say here that the introduction of this plant 
into cultivation is due entirely to the foresight and perse- 
verance of this company. The initial technical work of se- 
lecting varieties and developing means of growing the shrub 
under cultivation was the effort of one plant scientist, W. 
B. McCallum, the company’s chief botanist. As a result 
of its research and development work, Intercontinental 
Rubber Co. was able to plant more than 8,000 acres of 
guayule in the United States. Before our country entered 
World War II, 3,068,630 pounds® of guayule rubber had al- 
ready been milled from shrub grown under cultivation in 
California, and automobile tires and tubes made from the 
product of retted shrub had been tested under road condi- 
tions and found satisfactory.’ 

In the Spring of 1942 experimental records, seed stocks, 
and holdings of this company in California were purchased 
by the federal government, and a guayule rubber produc- 
tion program for the war emergency was undertaken. 
When the U. S. Department of Agriculture was assigned 
the task of growing and processing guayule, it was still an 
infant agricultural crop. First attempts at cultivation had 
been made barely 30 years earlier, whereas by comparison 
many of our agricultural plants have been cultivated for 
thousands of years. Considering the brief history of 
guayule as acrop and the limited progress possible for one 
plant scientist, it is not surprising that many phases of 
guayule culture were still uninvestigated, many of the cul- 
tural practices were crude, and possibilities of improving 
the crop by plant breeding were almost untouched. 

Under the Emergency Rubber Project an extensive re- 
search program was initiated in 1942 by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to study different phases of guayule pro- 
duction, and more than 50 scientists trained in various 
branches of plant science were assigned to work on the 
crop. The efforts of this group were augmented by the col- 
laboration of several research institutions and by investi- 
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gations and development work of the Forest Service. Al- 
though the research is by no means completed, results of 
studies during the past four years, together with the ex- 
perience of the Department of Agriculture Emergency Rub- 
ber Project’ in operating more than 30,000 acres of guayule 
plantations have greatly changed concepts regarding this 
plant and its requirements and have rendered many of the 
earlier cultural practices obsolete. These developments 
have all been in the direction of improving the plant, sim- 
plifying cultural practices, and cheapening the production 
of the crop. Such advances may well have considerable sig- 
nificance for agriculture in the Southwest and for the rub- 
ber industry. 


The Guayule Belt 


The first problem in any agricultural crop preduction 
program is to determine where the plant can be grown. A 
series of 146 guayule trial plots of about one acre each was 
established from northern California to southern Texas. 
These were followed by small test plantings in cooperation 
with several state and federal experiment stations outside 
the area where guayule would normally be expected to 
thrive. Later large experimental plantings were estab- 
lished in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas in 
the localities considered most promising for development 
of a guayule industry. The area devoted to these field 
experiments varied at different locations from five to 400 
acres and totaled more than 1,200 acres. These field ex- 
periments were designed to test different cultural methods 
and different guayule strains under the various conditions 
of soil and climate. 

Thus by actual field trials the limits of guayule cultiva- 
tion in the United States have been determined so far as 
present varieties are concerned. These limits embrace a 
strip of country roughly 100 to 150 miles wide, extending 
from the northern part of the Sacramento Valley along 
the west coast of California to Mexico and then following 
the Mexican border into southern Texas nearly to the Gulf 
of Mexico—a distance of some 2,200 miles. This long, nar- 
row area has been humorously named ‘‘the Guayule Rubber 
Belt.” 

Within this strip of territory are nearly four million 
acres® of tillable land on which guayule would thrive, and 
also about a million and a half acres considered more or 
less doubtful for successful guayule production because of 
various hazards. In addition there are in the guayule belt 
desert areas now classed as unsuitable for guayule because 
no irrigation water is available, but on which irrigation de- 
velopments are planned or in process of construction. These 
projects will eventually increase the total irrigated land 
by well over a million acres, much of which should be suit- 
able for guayule production. 

The greater part of the potential guayule acreage is the 
brush-land of southern Texas, which now yields only indif- 
ferent pasturage, but which would be suitable for guayule 
growing if cleared. Approximately three-fourths of a mil- 
lion acres of irrigated land in the Southwest are considered 
satisfactory for guayule. However with the present high 
prices for alfalfa, long-staple cotton, potatoes, and vege- 
tables, guayule is in a poor position to compete for good 
irrigated land. At rentals now being obtained for it, such 
land probably cannot produce guayule to sell within the 
price range of synthetic or imported Hevea rubber. Un- 
less there is a general lowering in price levels of agricul- 
tural commodities {a distinct probability) with consequent 
reduction in land rental values, guayule will not have 
much place on the good irrigated farms of the Southwest. 

Unfortunately not all irrigated land can be classed as 
first grade. In practically every irrigated valley there is 
farm land that is marginal for present crops because the 
water supply is inadequate or wreng in seasonal distribu- 
tion. Furthermore the greater part of the dry-farming 
Ibid., 109, 33-36, 156 
* This and other references to specific acreages of land suitable for 
guayule are compilations from mimeographed reports of surveys by the 
U. S. Forest Service. Emergency Rubber Project. 


*Am. J. of Botany, 32, 395-404 (1945). 
© Thid., 31, 93-99 (1944) 


(1944) 
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area within the guayule belt is marginal because of insuf.- 
ficient rainfall. The combined areas of dry land and mar. 
ginal irrigated land on which guayule might be grown suc. 
cessfully total over three million acres. Guayule, being 
a desert plant, is able to utilize these marginal lands de. 
ficient in moisture and probably will yield better returns 
from them than any other crop. Planting guayule on these 
marginal lands would replace mostly such crops as short- 
staple cotton, small grains, corn, and peanuts, all of which 
are normally produced in excess of our needs and thus ag- 
gravate our problem of agricultural surpluses. Consider- 
ing the total agricultural economy of the nation and the 
best use of agricultural land, it seems that guayule produc. 
tion should be encouraged on these marginal lands rather 
than on the best irrigated lands which are essential for 
many other crops. However, if in times of national emer- 
gency it became necessary to obtain rubber quickly, good ir- 
rigated land offers the best possibility for short-time pro- 
duction. 

In spite of its drought resistance there are limits to what 
guayule will stand. We may dismiss as fantastic the 
claims of enthusiasts that guayule will yield profitable re- 
turns from the arid desert waste lands of Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia without supplemental water. Most of this desert 
area has an annual rainfall of less than ten inches and 
much of it has less than six inches. Experience has shown 
that even in the cool coastal areas of California, guayule 
production without irrigation generally is not practical 
where the average annual rainfall is less than 12 inches. 
In the hotter climates of the inland desert areas with lower 
relative humidity, the moisture requirements are consid- 
erably greater. 

Improved Guayule Varieties 

Any crop plant only 30 years removed from a wild desert 
form should offer great possibilities for improvement. The 
present commercial varieties of guayule were developed by 
Dr. McCallum from seed collected on one ranch in Zaca 
tecas, Mexico. It was early recognized that there might bc 
better strains still in the wild than those under cultivation 
and accordingly in the Fall of 1942 extensive seed colle 
tions were made from selected wild plants over a wia 
area of the natural guayule range in Mexico and Texas. 
From these seeds more than 200,000 plants were produced, 
and these are being tested in various states where guayule 
will grow. Selections from these trials will be used a 
parental stock in future breeding work. 

Already there are indications that reintroduction . 
wild forms was justified. One strain in particular h 
been isolated, which at two years of age has a 20% high 
rubber content and is also a 20% larger shrub than simila 
aged plants of the best commercial variety previously de- 
veloped. Some other strains have been found with consie 
erably higher rubber content and still others that produ 
yet larger shrub. It seems probable that plant breeds 
in the course ef time can combine these two characters 
one strain that will be far more productive than any gux. 
ule now known. 

Hybridization between guayule and related species of 
Parthenium has been effected.” One species that crosses 
readily with guayule is mariola (P. incanum H.B.K.), a 
plant often associated with guayule in natural stands, but 
extending farther north. Natural crossing between guay- 
ule and mariola is known to occur.’ These guayule-mari- 
ola hybrids are often more vigorous growers and more cold 
resistant than guayule. 

Hybrids have been produced also between guayule and 
some tree-like species of Parthenium. These crossbred 
plants are extremely large and very rapid growers. 
Whether plant breeders can combine the large size and rapid 
growth of these hybrids with the high rubber percentage 
of the better guayule type is a question that future breed- 
ing trials must answer. 

The guayule breeding program undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry is an ambitious one. In the Sa- 
linas Valley of California more than 100 acres of land are 
devoted to growing parental types and testing progenies. 
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Additional testing areas are located in Arizona and in 
Texas. Although considerable has already been accom- 
plished in improving guayule, the breeding work has only 
just begun. Utilizing parental material already at hand 
and breeding techniques already known, guayule breeders 


see great possibilities for future improvement in the guayule 
plant. These possibilities include: cold resistant types that 
will extend the range northward, thus greatly increasing 
area available for guayule growing; disease resistant 
types; rapid seedling growth that will facilitate weed con- 
growth forms better adapted to cultivation and har- 
vesting by machinery; fast growing strains that will 
shorten the cycle from seed to rubber; and strains that will 
produce much more rubber to the acre. 

With agricultural crops in general, the most effective way 
to reduce the cost of production is to increase the yield 
from an acre. In a perennial crop like guayule, shorten- 
ing the cycle from planting to harvesting is another im- 
portant means of lowering production cost. Guayule breed- 
ers with faster growing and higher rubber yielding plants 
promise to accomplish both. Considering the achievement 
of Dutch and American plant scientists in developing high 
yielding strains of Hevea, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the yield of rubber from guayule can also be greatly 
increased with corresponding reduction in cost. 


Propagation of Guayule 


The methods of propagating guayule worked out by In- 
tercontinental Rubber Co., although effective, were quite 
complicated and expensive. Seed was harvested by hand 
or by a ponderous and inefficient vacuum picker. The 
eed was screened, washed in water for eight hours, treated 
with an oxidizing agent such as a weak sodium hypochlorite 
solution, and finally thoroughly rinsed with water. Even 
then the seed was surrounded by a bulky husk and was 
further contaminated with other floral parts, all of which 
took up space in storage and made uniform seeding diffi- 
cult. Before sowing, the seed was given a pregermination 
treatment which consisted of spreading wet seed in trays 
‘nd holding it in a warm room for several days until it 
nowed signs of sprouting. The damp seed was, then mixed 
with sawdust and sown in nursery beds, using a specially 
designed seeding machine that spread the seed in two-inch 
bands and covered them with a layer of fine sand. The 
beds were watered frequently with an overhead sprinkling 
vstem and weeded by hand. After one growing season 

1 the nursery, the seedlings were ready for setting in the 
ields, which operation was performed with planting ma- 

1ines designed especially for guayule transplanting. 

As a result of research and experience, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found many of these procedures 
unnecessary and others that can be greatly simplified. A 
imple mechanical seed harvester has been perfected that 


Fig. 1. 


Guayule Seed, Unthreshed—Magnified Five Times 
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collects seed efficiently at small cost. The bulky flower 
centers, formerly impossible to separate from the seed, 
are now removed by means of slotted screens. The seed 


is threshed free of husks in a burr-clover seed huller, (see 
Figures 1 and 2'') and the chaff is removed on a gravity 
separator—all standard seed treating equipment. This 
threshed, cleaned seed requires only about one-tenth as 
much storage space and weighs about one-fifth as much 
as unthreshed seed. After storage for months to a 
year in sacks or bins, the threshed seed will germinate sat- 
isfactorily without further treatment. It can be 
with standard drills such as are used for vegetable crops 
and gives a more uniform distribution of seed, and conse- 
quently more uniformly spaced plants than the chaffy, un- 
threshed product. Under certain field conditions, however, 
it may be advisable before sowing to soak the threshed 
seed in water from a half hour to two hours and then dry 
off the surface moisture, so the seed will flow through the 
drill. This brief soaking serves mostly to saturate the 
seed with moisture before seeding, assuring quicker emer- 
gence of the seedlings and requiring fewer irrigations to 
get plants up. Treatment of the seed with fungicides to 
control seed-born diseases desirable in 
cases. Standard chemical dusts now commonly used for 
treating field and garden seeds are satisfactory, or a solu- 
tion may be added to the water when soaking the 
prior to planting. The elaborate washing, hypochlorite 
soaking, rinsing, and pregermination treatments are all un- 
necessary. By these improved harvesting, threshing, and 
cleaning methods guayule seed can be made ready for sow 
ing’ at about one-fourth the cost of that produced by Inter- 
continental Rubber Co. 

For sowing guayule, lettuce seeding equipment can be 
used satisfactorily, and neither sawdust mixture nor sand 
covering is required. Experience has shown that the ex 
pensive overhead sprinkling system, costing about $1,000 
an acre to install, is not necessary for growing guayule 
nursery stock and, in fact, has several disadvantages from 
the plant propagator’s standpoint. Guayule seedlings can 
be produced more economically with either furrow or 
irrigation systems commonly employed for farm crops in 
the Southwest. These types of irrigation require no ad- 
ditional installations other than those already present on 
any irrigated farm. Such irrigation systems are particu- 
larly well adapted to small nurseries operated by individual 
farmers or small groups of neighboring farmers producing 
nursery stock for their own These small nurseries 
near the plantation fields would eliminate large centralized 
nurseries with resultant costs of packing, storing, and long- 
distance transportation and would avoid deterioration of 
the seedlings during storage and transit, thus 
better stands of shrub in the field. 
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Fig. 2. Threshed Guayule Seed—Magnified Five Times 






























Fig. 3. Spraying a Guayule Field with Oil to Control Weeds 


Field Practices under Irrigation 

Wherever water for irrigation is available, guayule can 
be seeded directly in the field, just like lettuce or sugar 
beets, thus entirely eliminating nurseries and transplant- 
ing. Under favorable conditions direct-seeded shrub will 
be about as large at the end of one year as are transplants 
that have grown one year in the nursery and one year in 
the plantation. In experimental field plantings satisfac- 
tory stands have been obtained by direct seeding on irri- 
gated land under a wide variety of conditions in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, and there is now no ques- 
tion as to its feasibility. 

Direct seeding makes possible another departure in gua- 
yule culture long advocated by David Spence,’- formerly 
vice president of Intercontinental Rubber namely, 
close spacing. There are practical limits to the number 
of plants that can be transplanted on an acre. However 
with direct seeding the density of stand is almost unlim- 
ited. Field experiments show that extremely close spac- 
ings of 100,000 to 400,000 shrubs per acre are highly prac- 
tical under irrigation. Yields at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds of milled rubber per acre have been produced in 
less than two years on such closely spaced, direct-seeded 
plots. Whether these dense plantings will show a compar- 
able rate of rubber increase between the second and third 
years remains to be determined. 
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Dry-Land Production Practices 

Dry-land areas represent the greatest potential acreage 
for guayule growing in the United States. In view of the 
present inflated prices and rental values on even marginal 
irrigated land, dry farming undoubtedly offers the best 
possibility for growing guayule shrub at low cost. 

Extensive experiments are in progress on direct seeding 
of guayule on dry land, with definite success in some lo- 
calities and with promising possibilities in others. Re- 
sults thus far obtained encourage the belief that continued 
research will solve the problem of direct seeding on dry 
land just as they have been solved for irrigated land. It 
is recognized, however, that obtaining a satisfactory stand 
of guayule on dry land will be more hazardous than under 
irrigation, but the same is true of barley, cotton, or any 
other crop. Under unfavorable conditions many dry-land 
crops have to be seeded more than once, and the cost of oc- 
casionally reseeding a guayule crop would not be prohibi- 
tive. Present experimental results would not justify uni- 
versal recommendation of direct seeding on dry land, but 
would still indicate for most areas the establishment of 
fields by transplanting. “4 year of clean fallow prior to 
planting would insure adequate moisture for starting the 
plants. The seedlings would be grown in nurseries, using 
furrow or flood irrigation, and would be transplanted into 
the fields by machinery. 

The extremely close spacings found desirable for direct- 
seeded fields under irrigation are not practical for trans- 
planting and are probably undesirable under the conditions 
of limited moisture supply characteristic of dry land farm- 
ing. However field experiments on the spacing of plants 
indicate that stands two or three times as the 
standard plantations of the Intercontinental Co. 


dense as 
Rubber 
2 Ind. Eng. Chem., 22, 384-87 (1930); 


ye Ae also U. S. Senate Hearings, S 2152, 
15 (1941), and Akron Tire Review, 
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Fig. 4. One Season’s Regrowth after Harvesting by Mowing; 


Unclipped Shrub at Extreme Left 


or of the Emergency Rubber Project are practical. These 
close spacings produce greater shrub tonnage and reach 
a high rubber content more quickly than do widely spaced 
shrub, thus shortening the time from planting to harvest- 
ing. Furthermore dense stands of guayule provide 
space in which weeds can grow. Closely spaced plants also 
quickly fill up gaps created by the loss of an occasional 
plant in the row, thereby insuring full utilization of the 
land. 

Guayule on dry land grows slower than under irrigation 
and generally requires from one year to three years longer 
to reach harvesting maturity. This longer production cycle 
on dry land is not serious because the annual land rental 
is usually very low—as little as $2 an acre in some locali- 
ties. Furthermore the maintenance cost of a dry-land 
guayule plantation after the first two vears is almost in- 
significant, provided that a good stand of shrub is obtained 
which will choke out weeds. 


less 


Weed Control 

Selective oil sprays that control weeds in fields and nur- 
series, but cause little or no'damage to guayule have been 
found very effective in reducing labor requirements and in 
lowering production costs. For this purpose Diesel oil or 
furnace oil, or a mixture of the two, is employed depend- 
ing upon the age of the guayule to be treated. The mate- 
rial costs about 6¢ a gallon and is applied at the rate of up 
to 35 gallons to an acre on seedlings and about 70 gallons 
to an acre on old plantations. The oi! is applied with power 
sprayers, much like those used for insect or disease control 
sprays on row crops. See Figure 3. 

Hand weeding is the most expensive operation in guayule 
nursery stock production. Cost of one weeding has fre- 
quently amounted to more than $100 an acre of beds. For 
oil spraying an acre of nursery the cost is about $5 for ma- 
terials and application; and the need of hand labor to clean 
up the few remaining weeds is reduced to a small fraction 
of the former requirements. When done at the right time 
and applied in the proper manner, oil sprays practically 
eliminate hand weeding in nurseries with substantial sav- 
ings in cost. Control of weeds in guayule fields has been 
the largest item of expense in plantation maintenance. Oil 
sprays have reduced this cost in many areas, particularly 
during the first year. Oil sprays are also valuable in es- 
tablished guayule fields for controlling weeds in rainy 
weather or following irrigation when the soil is too wet to 
permit cultivating or hoeing. In old plantations weed con- 
trol by means of oil sprays has greatly reduced the labor 
requirements, but has not lowered the cost materially. 
Weed control by oil sprays is almost indispensable for direct 
seeded plantations, as otherwise the expense of hand weed- 
ing the small seedlings on large acreages would generally 
be prohibitive. 


Harvesting by Pollarding 


The customary method of harvesting cultivated guayule 
is to cut the root about eight inches below ground with a 
specially designed digger. The shrub top, together with 
the heavy portion of the root, is lifted and windrowed by 
machinery. The harvested shrub is baled for hauling to 
the mill. Thus, unlike Hevea, it has been necessary to up- 
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root and destroy a guayule plantation in order to obtain 
the rubber. 

According to records of the Intercontinental Rubber Co., 
soil preparation, nursery stock, and transplanting repre- 
sented about 30% of their total costs of growing guayule 
under dry land conditions. After every harvest it was nec- 
essury to incur these expenses in order to reestablish the 
plantation. The question was logically raised as to why 
the crop could not be harvested repeatedly like alfalfa by 
cutting off the tops rather than by uprooting the shrubs, 
thus eliminating the cost of replanting. Preliminary ex- 
periments on annual cutting as a means of harvesting 
were undertaken by the Intercontinental Rubber Co. in 1929 
and 1930. Although results were inconclusive, indications 
were that annual clipping is not practical because of low 
rubber content and excessive cost of frequent harvests. In 
1943 experiments on both dry and irrigated land were un. 
dertaken by the Bureau of Plant Industry to determine the 
feasibility of clipping at intervals of two, three, or more 
years, leaving the stumps to grow new tops. Preliminary 
results were most encouraging, and trials are being con- 
ducted over the entire guayule belt to determine the proper 
age and season of clipping and the proper degree of cut- 
ting back. These experiments are not yet completed, but 
results to date indicate that about two-thirds as much rub- 
ber can be recovered by pollarding as by digging out the 
entire plant. With a large root system to feed them, the 
stumps quickly throw out sprouts which develop into new 
tops, and this second growth is ready for harvesting sooner 
than is a newly established plantation. Thus far in the 
experiments guayule has been pollarded twice, beginning 
with two-year-old shrub and again clipping the regrowth 
two years after the first cutting. (See Figure 4.) The 
plants show no detrimentai effects from clipping when har- 
vested at the proper season. How many times the shrub 
can be harvested advantageously by pollarding must be de 
termined by continued experimentation. Such woody plants 
as basket willows and wine grapes are cut back severely 
for many years, and there is no apparent reason why a 
guayule field likewise could not be harvested many times 
by pollarding. Of course, if at any time it became desir- 
able to remove the guayule from the land, the plants could 
be dug out in the customary manner and the rubber ex- 
tracted from both tops and roots. 

Clipping the tops presents no special mechanical prob- 


lem. Sickle bars already developed for mowing machines 
have been used to cut the bushes. Some attachment for 
lifting drooping branches would be desirable. Various 


methods might be devised for handling the clipped tops. 
One method already used on a 40-acre trial involved mow- 
ing the tops, raking them like hay, and baling directly 
from the windrow. Elevating the clipped tops directly 
from the mower into the baler has also been considered as 
feasible. Perhaps the cheapest method, provided the haul 
to the mill is not too long, would be to install an elevating 
device on the mower to load the tops directly into large 
bodied trucks, on the same general principle as a grain 
header operates. The shrub could then move directly from 
the mower to the mill without further handling. Develop- 
ment of pollarding equipment will have to await comple- 
tion of the experiments on the pollarding process and stand- 
ardization of the procedures at the mill to handle pollarded 
shrub. 

Preliminary trials indicate that shrub harvested by pol- 
larding can be milled equally as well as whole plants and 
in fact yields rubber superior in quality to that obtained 
when both tops and roots are processed. 


Outlook for Guayule as a Farm Crop 

Guayule has many characteristics that make it a desir- 
able farm crop and one well adapted to the agriculture of 
the Southwest. It can endure long periods of drought with- 
out permanent damage. Its long cycle from planting to 
harvest, with little maintenance work required after the 
first year, makes it possible for farmers to grow large 


Records of Intercontinental Rubber Co. on file with U. S. 


of Agriculture. 


Department 
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acreages with the minimum of labor and equipment. The 
season for harvesting is long, making it possible to fit 
guayule harvest into the slack season for other crops, there- 
by smoothing out peaks in farm labor requirements. Stand- 
ing guayule is not perishable, and if for any reason it is 
impossible or undesirable to harvest it on schedule, the crop 
can be left even a year or two without injury and, in fact, 
with some gain in rubber yield. 

On hilly land where deep rooting shrubs are necessary 
to prevent soil erosion, guayule has proved to be useful. It 
is one of the few shrubs adapted to such purpose that has 
utility other than for soil binding. Guayule could be har- 
vested periodically by pollarding without disturbing its 
function in controlling soil erosion. 

Such advances in production techniques as threshed seed, 
direct seeding in the field, close spacing, weed control by 
oil sprays, and repeated harvesting by pollarding place 
guayule in an entirely different agricultural and economic 
position than it has formerly occupied. If to these recent 
developments are added the improvements in the plant it- 
self already accomplished or now in prospect, the possibil- 
ities for a successful guayule industry in the United States 
are encouraging. 

With the exception of oil sprays for weed control, none 
of these improved methods were ever employed on a produc- 
tion basis either by Intercontinental Rubber Co. or by the 
Emergency Rubber Project, nor were the superior varieties 
available for their plantations. Consequently any figures 
on cost of production from either the company’s or the gov- 
ernment’s operations bear little relation to what might be 
the future costs of guayule growing by farmers using the 
latest production practices in a regular crop rotation sys- 
tem. 

At the present price established for East Indian rubber, 
guayule growing in the United States would be no agricul- 
tural bonanza. Nevertheless by employing the improved 
methods, superior new varieties, and low priced land, it 
seems from the best experimental evidence available that 
guayule rubber can be produced to sell in competition with 
plantation Hevea rubber. In addition to utilizing land and 
labor, it would help to reduce some of our normal surplus 
of agricultural products and would still yield better re- 
turns to the farmer than crops presently grown on mar- 
ginal lands. Moreover a substantial acreage in guayule 
would provide an American source of supply for part of 
our natural rubber requirements at no greater cost to the 
public than is now being paid for foreign produced Hevea 
rubber. 





Rubber Basket 


RUBBER - COV- 

ERED potato bas- 
ket to safeguard pota- 
toes against bruising 
is being manufactured 
by the United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York, 
N. Y., as a postwar 
product for the farmer. 
The basket is made of 
steel wire coated with 
rubber, which cushions 
the potatoes against 
bruising when they are 
thrown into the basket 
during field harvests. 
The rubber also pro- 
tects the metal from 
corrosion. The open 
construction of the 
sides and the bottom 
prevents accumulation 
of debris inside. The basket weighs 314 pounds and holds 
5g-bushel of potatoes. 





Rubber-Covered Potato Basket 
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Compounding of 


R-S-10 is a new general-purpose synthetic rubber 

with tack. Prepared in rosin soap emulsion, this 

polymer combines good building tack with excellent 
physical properties. 

The importance of good tack in tire building and other 
fields cannot be minimized. Of equal importance, however, 
is the fact that GR-S-10 has other exceptionally good physi- 
cal properties. This new rubber has inherently better hys- 
teresis characteristics and, in addition, appears to have im- 
proved heat stability as compared to previous general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubbers. The development of these charac- 
teristics for practical application requires slight modifica- 
tion of usual compounding and processing practices. 
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sounding procedure was used for GR-S-10: 
l rolls set at an opening of 0.010-inch and 
to a temperature between 70-100° F. Car- 
immediately, and the rolls were adjusted 
After incorporation of the black, the rub- 
hand tight rolls. The mill was then 
size, and sulfur, accelerator, activator, 
Higher melting point softeners 
incorporated by heating the mill 
warm water 
ad, sufficient carbon black 
reclaimed rubber was then warmed sep- 
additional portion of the black added. The 
then mixed; the rest of the carbon black was 
the above pro- 
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Comparison of GR-S and GR-S-10 Vulcanizates 


In the compounding of a new rubber it is first necessary 
to establish the requirements for vulcanization. The rate 
of cure of GR-S-10 is much slower than that of GR-S. This 
fact is readily apparent upon consideration of the data in 
Table 1 Figure 1. The normal 
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ratios used in GR-S (compound A) are obviously inade- 


quate for GR-S-10 (compound C). Since increased sulfur 
content adversely affects the physical properties of both 
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GR-S* and GR-S-10, a higher accelerator content is indi- 
cated for a GR-S-10 standard of comparison. 

A comparison between the GR-S-10 stock (D) and the 
GR-S compound (A) makes it evident that GR-S-10 com- 
pounds have inherently lower hysteresis loss than the cor- 
responding GR-S compounds. (See Figure 2.) This con- 
clusion has been confirmed by a large number of additional 
tests. Furthermore the heat stz ability of GR-S-10 stocks is 
better, as judged by examination of the phy seal properties 


after exposure to air at 100° C. for 48 hours (Figure 3.) 


Recommendations for Improved GR-S-10 Compounds 


Just as the GR-S standard of comparison (A) may be 
improved for various applications (as in B), the GR-S-10 
comparison standard may be modified to give definitely im- 
proved physical properties. Although (D) shows the im- 
provements noted, it is still slow curing and also has a poor 
curing range. Modifications of the sulfur-accelerator 
combination rectify this situation and impart greatly im- 
characteristics, heat stability, rate of 
cure, and curing range. Compounds (E) and (F) ae the 
improvements effected. (See also Figures 1, 2 and : 

Combinations involving lead oxides are peti ef- 
fective in improving the curing deficiencies and in develop- 
ing the optimum physical characteristics of GR-S-10. In 
addition to the substantial improvements in heat build-up 
and heat resistance, the fast and efficient lead oxide com- 
bination allows practical application of certain resins, such 
as disproportionated rosin,* which often impart very desir- 
able characteristics. 

Some accelerators, owing perhaps to solubility 
appear to be less efficient in GR-S-10 than in GR-S. A 
number of tests on compounds of several different types 
have substantiated this observation. Best results have been 
obtained using a combination of red lead, benzothiazyl di- 
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sulfide (Thiofide, Altax, etc.) and tetramethyl thiuram 
monosulfide (Thionex, Monex, etc.). 
A moderate low sulfur level (about 1.5 parts) is rec- 


ommended for a good balance between heat resistance and 
hysteresis loss. If a higher modulus is desired, the sul- 
fur ratio may be increased at some sacrifice in heat sta- 
bility. In any event a fast and efficient accelerator com- 
bination is most effective. 

The major improvements in hysteresis characteristics 
and heat stability shown for tread stocks in Table 1 may 
be developed also in GR-S-10 carcass stocks. (See Table 2 
and also Figures 4 and 5.) The improvements in heat build- 
up under the conditions specified are often of the order of 
magnitude of 15-20% in tread stocks and may be 30% for 
carcass compounds. These advantages, moreover, are ac- 
companied by improved heat resistance. 

Properly accelerated mixtures of GR-S-10 with reclaimed 
rubber often have greater strength in addition to the im- 
provements previously mentioned. (See Table 3 and Fig- 
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ure 6.) The lead oxide-thiazole-thiuram combination shows 
no tendency toward scorchiness even in mixtures with nat- 
ural rubber reclaim. 

Flex-crack resistance of GR-S-10 compares favorally 
with that of GR-S. The selection of a suitable softener 
and an efficient sulfur-accelerator combination is impor- 
tant." Preliminary laboratory tests indicate that the orig- 
inal abrasion resistance of GR-S is as good as and probally 
better than that of GR-S-10. In terms of road perform- 
ance, however, the GR-S-10 may prove superior because of 
improved heat stability. 

The degree of tack may be controlled within fair limits 
by selection of suitable compounding materials. Addition 
of fatty acid or fatty oils tends to decrease tack; whereas 
adhesion may be increased by the use of disproportionated 
rosin. This material, related to the rosin soap used in the 
GR-S-10 polymerization process, also improves flexibility 
and heat resistance. 


Summary and Conclusions 


One of the most common types of service failure in syn- 
thetic rubber tires has been ply separation. This may be 
attributed directly to lack of self-adhesion, a common char- 
acteristic of the earlier general-purpose synthetic rubbers. 
The new synthetic rubber, GR-S-10, has the degree of tack 
necessary for tire building. The slower rate of cure of this 
new polymer can be offset by the use of an efficient accel- 
erator combination. At the same time greatly improved 
heat resistance and better hysteresis characteristics are de- 
veloped. The combination of good building tack and im- 
proved heat properties—both of which are extremely im- 
portant—makes GR-S-10 an outstanding rubber for tires. 
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Recent Russian Literature on 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber--XVIII 


ECLAIMING Tires by the Alkaline Method. S. I. 
Rozhdestvenskii, Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 74-75 (1940). 
SN-77. 

The author dismissed as unsatisfactory the alkaline 
method for reclaiming SK on the basis of insufficient and 
inconslusive grounds. The Yaroslav reclaiming plant equip- 
ped for reclaiming NK was faced with a virtual shutdown 
when NK tires became scarce. The NK was reclaimed by 
the alkaline method. Faced with this necessity the Yaroslav 
plant set itself to keep the plant going while working with 
the alkaline method, to maintain the efficiency of its equip- 
ment, and to produce a reclaim coming up to accepted 
standards. 

Preliminary laboratory work showed that the main dif- 
ferences between the reclamation of 100% NK and SK are: 
SK is devuleanized at much lower temperatures than NK. 
Devuleanization is shortened and can still be further cut 
by raising the concentration of the alkaline solution. SK 
requires more plasticizer. Devuleanized NK gave better 
yields if kept for some time after removal from the driers 
and before sending it to the refiners. In the case of SK this 
condition is of no importance. Numerous heavy naphtha 
products are suitable plasticizers for SK. As a rule, de- 
vuleanized SK requires more mechanical treatment on rolls 
than does NK. 

Once the properties of SK reclaim are taken into con- 
sideration its utilization in compounding rubber presents 
no difficulties. Reclaimed rubber is usually tested on 
samples made from a rubber+sulphur mixture. It would 
seem more appropriate to use test pieces resembling in their 
composition actually used material, i.e., reclaim+carbon 
black+sulphur+accelerator. Another indication for evalua- 
ting the quality of the reclaim is the acetone extract. Yet 
no actual relation exists between an acetone extract and 
the working properties of a reclaim. It therefore appears 
that the question of alkaline reclamation of SK should be 
reopened. A further study of this method and of utilization 
of alkaline SK reclaim in compounding rubber should be 
followed. 


Reclaiming SK by “Old” Methods. A. I. Selivanov, Kau- 
chuk i Rezina, 4/5, 76-77 (1940). S-52. 


For some time it has been maintained that 100% SK can- 
not be reclaimed by the existing method. Indeed it is being 
advocated that processes based on these methods be 
abandoned. The question naturally comes up what should 
be done with the existing reclaiming plants, since their 
equipment does not lend itself to change-over to the solu- 
tion method for reclaiming rubber. The fallacy of these 
opinions was proved time and again. 

At present SK is being reclaimed by one of three methods: 
the alkaline, the acid, and the various modifications of the 
“mechanical” method. The basic factors of all these meth- 
ods are: the degree of comminution of the stock to be 
treated, and the nature of the plasticizer (in the old meth- 
ods) or of the solvent (in the solution method). Both fac- 
tors are interdependent. A piece of rubber in contact with 
a plasticizer (or solvent) swells on its surface. The far- 
ther removed from the surface toward the center, the lesser 
the swelling. Thus the smaller the pieces, the better they 
swell. In present practice the particle size of old rubber in 
the alkaline process is three to four times greater than in 
the solution process. Decreasing the particle size in the al- 
kaline process may yield a considerably better reclaim. In 
industrial practices, finer grinding may cause loss of rub- 
ber in washing. But this can be obviated by taking proper 
precautions. The Yaroslav reclaiming plant treats whole 
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tires, i.e., does not separate the carcass from the tread. 
When such material is ground in a cracker mill, the carcass 
rubber is broken down into finer particles than the tread. 
Considering also that tread rubber is harder than carcass 
rubber, the result is that devulcanization is not uniform. 
There is no doubt that treating the two separately will 
yield a better reclaim by the alkaline method. Similarly, 
the use of more effective softeners will improve the reclaim. 

The procedures adopted for testing the reclaim are not 
alike for alkaline reclaim and for solution reclaim. Test 
pieces from alkaline reclaim are made of: reclaim, 100, and 
sulphur, 5; whereas test pieces for solution reclaim are 
compounded of reclaim, 100, sulphur, 2, and diphenylguani- 
dine, 1. Obviously the results are not comparable. Nor are 
the properties usually determined in these tests (strength, 
relative and residual elongation, and plasticity) all impor- 
tant. Of equal, if not greater importance are: ability to 
mill-mix, to combine with rubber and other ingredients, to 
calender and extrude. In this respect alkaline reclaim has 
good properties. Furthermore quite frequently a vulcan- 
ized product has better mechanical properties than the un- 
vulcanized stock from which it is made. It is, therefore, 
justified to expect that with proper improvements of the 
process the alkaline reclaim will prove entirely satisfactory 
to the rubber industry. 


Problems Facing the Stamping of Overshoes. B. I. Kole- 
sov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 91-92 (1940). SN-78. 


Production of overshoes by the stamping method is a 
great advance over the hand method. The former effects 
a considerable economy of both rubber and textile by re- 
moving many details which were indispensable in manual 
methods of production. The stamping method reduces the 
weight of rubber shoes by 30-35% without in any way 
impairing their strength. The entire process involves the 
following operations: (1) compounding, (2) milling, (3) 
extruding, (4) preparing the insole, (5) stamping, (6) var- 
nishing, (7) vulcanizing, (8) grading. The continuity of 
the entire method makes it adaptable to a continuous-flow 
process. Changing over from manual methods will free 
labor as well as floor space; it will eliminate the cost of 
lasts, shears, and other tools required in the manual pro- 
duction. These savings will be utilized for further re- 
search of stamping methods. 


Change-Over from Weftless Cord Fabric to Woven Fab- 
ric for Use in Tires. N. F. Ryabinkin and I. A. Zimin, 
Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 95-97 (1940). SN-79. 


In the authors’ opinion a change-over from weftless to 
woven cord fabric for use in tires will result in considerable 
economies. The initial outlay connected with this change- 
over in the department producing the cord fabric will be 
more than compensated within a short time by the reduc- 
tion of waste, labor, and floor space. 

The Advantage of Low-Pressure Balloon-Type Tires. N. 
V. Markelov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 106-107 (1940). SN-80. 

Experiments were made with newly designed low-pres- 
sure tires of the balloon types. The two types used for 
experiments were: 9.00-20, and 9.75-24. The running sur- 
face (tread) of these tires was 176 and 195 mm. respec- 
tively. The inside diameter of an inflated tire was 1,000 and 
1,135 mm. respectively. These tires were tested under cli- 
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matic conditions where the temperature sometimes attained 
65° C. (130° F.). The mileage obtained under actual working 
conditions from these tires was considerably in excess of 
the hitherto standard tire (34-7 and 40-8). In addition to 
longer life and fewer repairs these tires provided better 
traction. 


Prolonging the Life of Curing Bags. M. V. Novoprutskii, 
Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 108 (1940). SN-81. 

In the course of their service curing bags are repeatedly 
exposed to high temperatures, which affect the rubber of 
the bags adversely. More detrimental, however, is the migra- 
tion of sulphur from the carcass into the surface of the 
curing bag. An effective means of preventing deterioration 
of the curing bag and of prolonging its life was found to 
be a protective film of Sovprene cement. This cement, made 
with benzine, is applied on the bag’s surface, is dried for 
15-20 minutes, and then vulcanized. Curing bags thus coated 
were used 60-80 times; whereas uncoated bags of the same 
kind were unusable after at most 30 times. 


Repair of Badly Damaged Tires. F. K. Miller, Kauchuk i 
Rezina, 4/5, 110-112 (1940). SN-82. 

Greatly damaged tires which can hardly be repaired by 
the usual methods are repaired by cutting out whole seg- 
ments and replacing them by segments from equally dam- 
aged tires. The entire process is explained. 


Hot Method for Repairing Inner Tubes without Using 
Rubber Cement. F. K. Miller, Kauchuk i Rezina, 4/5, 112-14 
(1940). SN-83. 

Punctured inner tubes are reliably repaired by first scrap- 
ing the damaged area, placing on it a piece of good rubber, 
and heating the whole in a press. Details are given. 


Technical Requirements for Ingredients in Compounding 
Rubber. I. Moisture Content. S. I. Rubina, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
6, 24-32 (1940). M-23. 

The purpose of this investigation was to establish the 
best qualities required of raw material from the point of 
view of the technological process in order to produce the 
best rubber soling. The ingredients investigated were: lamp 
black, linters, thiuram, Captax, pine rosin, bicarbonate, lac- 
orange, and zine white. Not all the indices of these ma- 
terials were studied. Investigation was limited to the deter- 
minant factors of the finished product. One of these is mois- 
ture content. To determine the admissible moisture content 
for these materials a study was first made of their hygro- 
scopicity. The most hygroscopic were linters, lac-orange, 
and bicorbonate. Thiuram and Captax were considerably 
less hygroscopic; while zinc white, sulphur, and lamp black 
were not hygroscopic. The linters changed their moisture 
content depending on the humidity of the surrounding at- 
mosphere and quickly arrived at equilibrium with the chang- 
ing humidity. Even though excessive moisture in certain 
ingredients may not be detrimental by itself, it may induce 
results which are undesirable, such as agglomeration. 

On the basis of laboratory and plant experiments it may 
be concluded that in the case of thiuram and Captax a 
moisture content of 0.15% does not affect the product 
adversely. A moisture content of 2% causes difficulties in 
pressing. Sulphur with-1.5% moisture content gives defec- 
tive sheeting. The ill effects of excessive moisture in lamp 
black are counteracted by extensive calendering. The defects 
caused by excess moisture in lac-orange cannot be accur- 
ately interpreted, but the following general conclusion can 
be drawn: up to certain limits the moisture content of the 
compounding ingredients has no effect on the quality of 
the product. An increase in the moisture content of the ac- 
celerators does not affect their activity in the vulcaniza- 
tion process. Excessive moisture in sulphur and zine white 
may cause a lowering of the physico-mechanical properties 
of the product as a result of insufficient vulcanization. 
Both laboratory and production results show that as the 
moisture content of lamp black increases, the results of the 
physico-mechanical tests become very erratic. 

In setting up new standards for the moisture content of 
the ingredients, the moisture content values for sulphur, 
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zine white, and lamp black should remain unchanged. The 
moisture content of thiuram and Captax may be somewhat 
raised to 0.5-0.8%. The moisture content of lac-orange 
should not exceed 2.5%. 


Vulcanization of Tires Using Inner Tubes in Place of 
Curing Bags. E. N. Kontrashev, I. E. Gringauz, V. G. Alek- 
sandrov, P. I. Kaplin, N. N. Smykov, V. I. Shargin, and V, 
M. Dvoretskii, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 32-39 (1940). SN-84. 

A method is described for vulcanizing tires in which or- 
dinary inner tubes are used as curing bags. Some difficul- 
ty was encountered in devising a suitable core. The ordi- 
nary rubber cores used with curing bags were not hard 
enough to give the desired results; while metal cores in- 
jured the tire. Rubber-coated steel rings proved too cum- 
bersome and time consuming to use. But good results 
were obtained by using rubber cores reenforced with 
braided wire. 

Since the thickness of an inner tube is approximately 
three millimeters, whereas the thickness of a curing bag 
is 13-15 millimeters, the heat transfer through the walls 
of the inner tube to the vulcanized tire is much more ef- 
fective. The improved heat transfer saves both time and 
heat. Besides a considerable saving of rubber is effected 
by eliminating curing bags. The ordinary air valve used 
in inner tubes is replaced by a special valve when the tube 
is used as curing bag. During this time the air valve is 
kept inside the tube. After curing is completed, the spe- 
cial valve is removed and replaced by the regular air valve. 
Following curing, the inner tube is drained and inspected 
for leaks. Care must be taken to drain and dry the inner 
tube before it leaves the factory. 


Rubber Lining of Apparatus. V. G. Rozhdestvenski, 
Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 39-47 (1940). SN-85. 

Methods for lining apparatus with rubber are described 
in detail. The rubber lining can be applied either from 
latex, rubber solutions, or sheet rubber. The two first 
mentioned methods are relatively simple; the third requires 
much more care. Both metal and wood surfaces can be 
rubber coated. 

Lining with sheet rubber involved the following opera- 
tions: preparation of the metal or wood surface, applica- 
tion of a rubber cement to the surface and its drying, cut- 
ting and folding of calendered rubber sheeting, lining, 
preparation for vulcanization, vulcanization, and finishing. 
The metal surface to be rubber lined should be thoroughly 
cleaned and freed of rust, oxide films, grease, water, etc. 
Metal surfaces are effectively cleaned by sandblasting. If 
the latter operation is immediately followed by the appli- 
cation of rubber cement, then no other treatment is neces- 
sary except rinsing with benzine. However, if any delay 
between these two steps is imminent, then prior to apply- 
ing the cement additional cleaning is required. To this 
end the metal surface is treated for 2-3 hours with satur- 
ated steam at 2.5-3 atmospheres. This is followed with 
wire brushes and emery paper, followed by a rinse with 
benzine and wiping with clean, dry waste. The cleaned 
surface is now ready for cement coating. Ordinarily three 
cement coats are required. The concentration of the cement 
is 1:8-1:10, and the consecutive layers are applied at in- 
tervals of 20-30 minutes. After the last layer is applied 
the whole is dried for 2-5 hours, depending on the shape of 
the surface. To prevent contamination of the cement dur- 
ing the successive dryings the surface is covered with a 
web. Meanwhile the rubber sheets are cut, and the sur- 
face facing the metal is also coated with cement. The two 
are subsequently united, and care is taken not to leave any 
occluded air. The rubber is then vulcanized by any suit- 
able method, depending on the dimensions of the object 
to be lined. Vulcanization can be carried out in a vulcan- 
ization autoclave, in a boiling solution of water, or in any 
other suitable fashion. The vulcanized rubber is then in- 
spected and finished. 

Wooden surfaces should be thoroughly cleaned and 
smoothed. The wood is then roughened, cleaned of shav- 
ings, dust, etc., and covered with three layers of a 10% 
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thermoprene cement applied at intervals of 30-40 minutes. 
Then follows a coat of a commercial cement having a con- 
centration of 1:10-1:12 and into which is incorporated 
Zimate. The whole is dried for 2-6 hours. The surface 
is then covered with sheet rubber coated with cement; the 
joints are covered with strips 30-100 millimeters wide and 
(.5-1.5 millimeters thick. The whole is vulcanized with hot 
water at 98-100° C. for 4-5 hours. Various details per- 
taining to rubber lining of industrial equipment are dis- 
cussed. 


Reorganization of Rubber Boot Production. E. D. Gepsh- 
tein, M. G. Bogatova, G. Kk. Shavgenin, and D. P. Tarasov, 
Kauchuk t Rezina, 6, 48-54 (1940). SN-86. 

“Krasnyi Treugolnik” in November, 1939, reorganized 
its rubber boot section by introducing considerable im- 
provements in its assembly-line methods. Details of this 
reorganization are described. 


Varnish Emulsion for Rubber Footwear. P. 1. Nazarov 
and V. V. Sher, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 55-56 (1940). SN-87. 

Varnishes used hitherto to coat rubber footwear were 
made with white spirit. Experiments were conducted to 
find new compositions of varnishes less injurious to the 
workers’ health and to free the white spirit for more vital 
uses. 

The new composition consisted of an emulsion of the 
varnish made with the aid of triethanolamine and _ oleic 
acid. The two were taken in a ratio of 3:5 per 100 parts 
of the varnish base. The triethanolamine is used in its 
aqueous solution. Considerable care should therefore be 
exercised in reversing the phases, i.e., when the emulsion 
changes from a water-in-oil to an oil-in-water system. 
The later this conversion takes place, the greater is the 
viscosity of the emulsion and the greater its stability. In 
coating rubber footwear it is preferable that the emulsion 
would have a temperature of 22-27° C. and a viscosity of 
32-36 seconds through a one-millimeter diameter tube. 

New methods of varnishing had to be devised to suit the 
new composition. Brushing was ruled out as it gave un- 
satisfactory results. Hand spraying gave good results in 
uniform coating, but the output was low. Dipping proved 
most satisfactory. By this method a worker produced 800 
pairs per shift. It is important to place the article after 
dipping at an angle of 30-40 degrees with the cap pointing 
down. 


Vulcanization of Rubber Footwear. V. Kk. Andreev, 
Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 56-58 (1940). S-53. 

There is an urgent need of a continuous vulcanization 
technique. In considering any designs of such apparatus, 
attention must be paid to certain difficulties which must 
be overcome. One of these is the tendency of rubber to give 
off gases in the course of vulcanization which causes po- 
rosity and blistering of the product. This is overcome by 
maintaining pressure within the vulcanization mold. An- 
other difficulty in designing continuous machinery is the 
protraction of the vulcanization period. 

The process can be shortened by increasing the content 
of vulcanizing agents, using accelerators, or raising the 
temperature. The first of these possibilities is undesirable 
because the increase of vulcanizing agents beyond a definite 
limit may result in scorching. The use of accelerators 
does not complicate the process and may possibly reduce 
the vulcanization time. Raising the temperature appears 
to be the most effective means to this end. However this 
in turn will increase the intensity of gas evolution and will 
therefore require higher pressures to counteract this ef- 
fect. 

Experiments were carried out to determine the effective- 
ness of preliminary degasification of SK mixes. This is 
readily accomplished by heating SK on rolls and drying the 
ingredients. The results of such preliminary treatment 


were tested in a number of vulcanization experiments. 
Overshoes were vulcanized with open steam at 140° C. 
The pressure difference between the inside of the auto- 
alave and the last was 0.8 atmospheres. 


The duration was 
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The overshoes were well vulcanized 
In a second series vulcanization was 
The pres- 


one hour 40 minutes. 
and without pores. 
done in a thermostat with hot air at 145-190° C. 
sure difference between the thermostat and the last was 
0.5-0.8 atmospheres. Duration was 1-2 hours. Vulcani- 
zation was satisfactory; however there was a great deal of 
porosity in the soles, and the counters were blistered. In 
the next series of experiments the crude overshoe mix was 
treated for 20 minutes at 100° C. Vulcanization was car- 
ried out in a thermostat at 140-160° C. for 80 minutes. The 
pressure difference was 0.7 atmospheres. Vulcanization 
was complete, with few pores and no blisters. Finally the 
crude overshoe mix was preliminarily treated for 50 min- 
utes at 105° C. Vulcanization was carried out for 50 min- 
utes at 175° C. at pressure difference 0.6 atmospheres. 
Vulcanization was complete, and there were no pores or 
blisters. 

In designing a continuous vulcanization equipment for 
rubber boots it should preferably be connected with a con- 
tinuous varnishing unit. The design of a continuous vul- 
canization equipment for cast or stamped overshoes would 
present fewer difficulties than similar equipment for hand- 
made overshoes. Cast and stamped overshoes do not give 
off any considerable quantity of gas, but there is the dif- 
ficulty of expansion and contraction of the rubber during 
vulcanization. Special attention would then have to be 
paid to the die in order to prevent rejects. 


Autoclave for Reclaiming Rubber by the Solution 
Method. P. D. Lebedev, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 62-64 (1940). 
SN-88. 

A new design for a steam operated autoclave is descri!bed 
in this article. 


Adaptation of Reclaim for Flap and Bicycle Tire Tread 
Mixes. A. V. Goroshnikov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 64-65 
(1940). SN-89. 

The newly worked out mix for flaps contains 36% of re- 
claim (60 parts by weight of reclaim to 100 parts of rub- 
ber). Only lamp black is added to this mix. The product 
obtained from this mix not only compares with the product 
of an SK mix, but in many respects excells it. The mixing 
period in the Banbury is reduced; the profiling tempera- 
ture is lower; the percentage of rejects is lowered, and the 
strength properties and particularly the resistance to 
break are increased. Experiments on use of 84% of the re- 
claim in flap mixes were successful. Tests of the uses of 
100% reclaim did not give positive results. Good results 
were obtained with bicycle tread mixes containing 60 parts 
by weight of reclaim per 100 parts of rubber. This mix 
contains 30 parts of gas black. Here again the product 
is equal or superior to tread made of 100% SK. Bicycle 
tires made from the new mix and tested in the laboratory 
run 2,471-2,485 miles. 


Utilization cf Scorched Rubber. G. L. Mayants and Y. 
M. Flotskii, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 65-67 (1940). SN-90. 

A process-is worked out for the utilization of scorched 
rubber. It consists of breaking down such rubber thor- 
oughly in breaker rolls and combining it with certain ma- 
terials that will bond the scorched rubber crumbs. The 
cheapest and the most available among such materials for 
bonding are reclaim from sole rubber, waste and crumbs 
from Banbury mixers, and residues from laboratory tested 
specimens. Rubrex waste is used as plasticizer, and to 
strengthen the product carbon black sweepings previously 
screened and exhaust fan dust from the chalk shop are in- 
corporated into the mix. Properly homogenized mixes of 
such composition are suitable for use in soles, doormats, 
hose, ete. 

Evaluation of Industrial Waste. I. N. Byvchev, Kauchuk 
i Rezina, 6, 67-69 (1940). SN-91. 

The existing methods for evaluating production waste 
transferred from one shop to another or sold to the outside 
do not reflect the actual value of the waste. Furthermore 
the prices often as not vary between the material trans- 
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ferred from one shop to another and the same material 
sold to the outside. This incorrect evaluation is subse- 
quently reflected in the production costs of the various 
products, thereby distorting the true picture. 
worked out mathematical formulae to calculate the true 
values of such wastes. The method of calculating is ex- 
plained in detail. 


Leather Substitute from Rubberized Textile Waste. G. 
I. Dubrovin, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 69-70 (1940). SN-92. 

There is a considerable quantity of rubberized textile 
waste in plants producing rubber goods. This waste con- 
tains approximately 60% of rubber mix and approximately 
40% of textile fiber. The rubber portion of this waste 
consists of 38° rubber, an equal quantity of reclaim, and 
approximately 20% of other ingredients. Proper utiliza- 
tion of this waste is of great importance to the industry. 
This waste was effectively utilized in the production of 
artificial leather sheets. By so doing is effected a consid- 
erable saving of rubber, linters, sulphur, accelerators, and 
other ingredients without affecting the quality of the prod- 
uct in ihe: slightest. True, the elongation set was some- 
what lower, but it is justified to assume that this condition 
will be remedied by proper compounding. 


Repairing Tube Punctures without Use of Rubber Cement. 
I. S. Levitskii, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 74-78 (1940). SN-93. 

Punctures and tears in tubes are repaired by placing the 
patch directly on the break and vulcanizing it to the tube. 
No cement is used. Both the damaged place and the patch 
are roughened and thoroughly cleaned. Where the break 
is of considerable size, the edges are cut away, and a rub- 
ber strip 10-15 millimeters wide is interposed between the 
tube and the patch. This strip should extend 2-3 millime- 
ters beyond the patch. 


Lignostop, a Composition for Preventing Punctures in 
Inner Tubes. L. V. Silin, Kauchuk i Rezina, 6, 81-83 (1940). 
M-24 

A new self-sealing coating on inner tubes which prevents 
the escape of air through punctures, called lignostop, is 
made of a hydrosol and a gel of alpha-lignosulphonic acids, 
Sid: gel, beta-lignosulphonic acid in a salt solution, a num- 
ber of reducing agents, glycerol, and various powdered and 
fibrilar fillers. The entire composition is in a semi-col- 
loidal state. It was found to seal effectively punctures up 
to six millimeters in diameter. Laboratory tests showed 
that lignostop becomes ineffective at -25° C. In actual 
practice it was found effective even at -37° C. and at tem- 
peratures as high as 70° C. Lignostop is fed into the tube 
through the air valve. The required quantity depends on 
the size of the tube. In high-speed cars lignostop becomes 
quickly ineffective. It seems therefore usable primarily 
in truck wheel tubes. 


Polymerization of Ethylenic and Diethylenic Hydrocar- 
bens with Metallic Sodium. V. N. L’vov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
7, 16-19 (1940). S-54. 

In a previous work’ were reported the results of a study 
of copolymerization of divinyl and isobutylene using me- 
tallic Na as catalyst. In the present investigation mix- 
tures of divinyl-trimethyl-ethylene and isoprene-isobutyl- 
ene were studied. In a series of experiments the content of 
the diethylenic hydrocarbon was 10, 25, 50, 75, and 90%. 
The polymerization was carried out in glass ampules in an 
atmosphere of N at 20-25° C. in the presence of 2-3% of 
Na wire. Fifteen days after visible completion of the re- 
action the reaction product was fractionated under reduced 
pressure, and several fractions were analyzed for identifi- 
cation. In the catalytic polymerization of mixtures of 
divinyl, trimethyl, and ethylene and isoprene-isobutylene 
the ethylenic hydrocarbon participates in the formation of 
copolymers. The quantity of this hydrocarbon entering 
the reaction increases as its concentration in the mixture 
increases. 

The reaction product consists of copolymers of various 
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degrees of polymerization. The low polymers can be sep- 
arated from the mixture. Generally their quantity in- 
creases as the content of the ethylenic hydrocarbon in the 
mixture increases. The simplest polymerization product is 
formed by the combination of one molecule of the ethylenic 
hydrocarbon with 1-2 molecules of the diethylenic hydro- 
carbon. The polymerization of the investigated hydroca: 
bon mixtures does not vary essentially from the polymeri- 
zation of mixtures of divinyl-butylene. The procedu: 
adopted in this investigation is described in detail. The 
analysis of the various fractions and their identificatio: 
is recorded. 


(To be continued) 








Martin Thickness and Laminar Bond 
Inspection Gage 


Improved Instrument Gage 


HE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. has developed a new type 

of instrument gage for measuring the thickness of 
metal sheet stock and for the inspection of the bonds be- 
tween layers of laminated materials. Operating on the 
pressure principle, the gage consists of a cup-shaped shell 
with a top wall of transparent material, and the bottom 
rim edged with a rubber gasket. Mounted inside the shell 
is a dial indicator equipped with a stem reaching to a spher- 
ically shaped foot which rests against the metal sheet sur- 
face when the instrument is in use. A valve in the top of 
the case is connected to an exterior pump so that the gage 
can be evacuated, or the pressure reduced to any desired 
amount. The gage dial is of conventional design and meas- 
ures thousandths of an inch as the foot is pushed upward. 
The entire case can be made of transparent material, if de- 
sired. 

When in use, the gage is placed on the area to be in- 
spected, the valve opened, and the air inside the instrument 
allowed to reach atmospheric pressure. A reading is then 
taken which acts as a standard for the test. With the 
valve again closed, the air is evacuated, and should there be 
a faulty bond between the surface sheet and adjacent lay- 
ers of the material, this loose sheet area will pull away 
from the other layers against the foot of the gage and cause 
a deflection which will be detected on the dial. The instru- 
ment may be so calculated for the materials being inspected 
that a deflection of certain degrees can be readily inter- 
preted as a faulty bond in a particular layer 

The instrument can also be calibrated to inspect the 
thickness of a single sheet material, particularly with large 
sheets where measuring central areas would be impossible 
with micrometers. In the measuring of sheet metal thick- 
nesses, the pressures recorded during the test are checked 
against predetermined gage readings for each thickness of 
the metal. 

Use of the device is not restricted to metals and is equal- 
ly applicable to testing wood, plastics, glass cloth, and wov- 
en materials impregnated with plastics. It is particularly 
valuable in cases where weight or excess material is unde- 
sirable as an accurate determination of the per cent. bond 
in order to utilize the maximum strength of the material, 
as in various types of structural work. 
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Fatty Acid Soaps 


Polymerization 
Leo W. Rainard’ 


HE emulsion polymerizations of butadiene, and possi- 

bly some other monomers, proceed in a manner quite 

different from the usual bulk or solvent polymeriza- 
tions. Kolthoff and Dale* report that the emulsion poly- 
merization of styrene goes at a rate comparable to its bulk 
polymerization rate in that the same dependence on the 
square root of the concentration of the catalyst is observed. 
No such relation has been observed with butadiene or buta- 
diene-containing systems when butadiene is the main mon- 
omer. The bulk or solvent polymerization of butadiene is 
extremely slow with all the usual peroxide-type catalysts, 
generally requiring seven to 14 days for appreciable yield. 
In emulsion systems that contain butadiene, a fatty acid 
soap, and potassium persulfate, a 70% yield can be obtained 
in 10-15 hours. 

Various workers have interpreted this accelerating ef- 
fect of soap as a purely physical phenomenon. Fryling’ 
attributes the effect to increased solubility of the monomer 
on the basis that increased soap concentrations give in- 
creased monomer solubility and a corresponding increase in 
the rate of polymerization. Hohenstein, Siggia, and Mark’ 
indicate that the principal effect is exerted on the initiation 
step by which free radicals are produced in the aqueous 
phase. They suggest that the “orientation” and polariza- 
tion of the monomer with respect to the soap is the cause 
for the decreased induction period and the decrease of the 
activation energy by 8 K. Cal./mol when a persulfate-acti- 
vated polymerization is carried out in the presence of am- 
monium oleate. It seems rather difficult to. ascribe such 
a large decrease in activation energy to purely physical 
considerations. Harkins, *-" on the basis of X-ray measure- 
ments, has shown that at least part of the initiation reac- 
tion originates in the oil layers of the soap micelles, but he 
also states that two loci are possible: namely, the place 
where the initiation reaction is started and also where 
most of the monomer is converted to polymer. 

It is on this basis that butadiene is an excellent material 
to work with since its mass or bulk polymerization rate is 
practically nil. The maintenance of the initiating reaction 
(not the growth reaction), with butadiene, must come from 
without the particle of polymer, even if swollen with mon- 
omer. What also seems significant in Harkins’ work is 
the implication that the path by which the monomer travels 
to the initiating site must be through the swollen oil layers 
of the secap micelles. This paper presents a tentative in- 
terpretation of the effect of soap in emulsion polymeriza- 
tion as well as a method to be used in studying emulsion 
systems. 


Experimental Details 


The main purpose of the following experiments was to 
attempt a correlation between the oxidation potentials of 
emulsion systems and their polymerization activity. The 
potential measurements were made on a Coleman _ poten- 
tiometer with gold and saturated calomel electrodes. The 
values reported are the observed cell potentials calculated 
from the pH scale of the instrument by the following equa- 
tions: 


) General Latex & Chemical Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

2 J. Amer. Chem. Scc., 67, 1672 (1945). 

3C. F. Fryling and E. W. Harrington, Ind. Eng. Chem., 36, 114-17 (1944). 

‘INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 111, 173 (1944). 

* J. Chem. Phys., 13, 381 (1945). 

6 W. D. Harkins, R. W. Matoon, M. L. Corrin, and R. S. Stearns, Ibid., 
18, 534 (1945). 
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in Emulsion 


Rr l 
i = 233 log 
I (1) 
RT 
By = 2:3 pH 
i 
E. = .059 pH 


where Ek. is in volts at 25° ¢ 


In making potential measurements the following stand- 
ard procedure was used. A fresh master batch of the soap 
solution was prepared for each run. Similarly a fresh 5% 
catalyst solution was prepared. The soap solution was 
weighed into a beaker; all ingredients other than the cata- 
lyst were then added with stirring and finally the cata- 
lyst was pipetted in, and the whole stirred for 30 seconds. 
The potential and pH readings were then made, and the 
aqueous mix was carefully poured into a bottle and frozen 
immediately. After freezing, the required amount of the 
monomers was weighed into the bottle. The bottles were 
capped and placed in a rack which rotated in a thermostati- 
cally controlled water bath. Yields were generally low, 
even for active systems, because the bottles were too full, 
thereby reducing the amount of agitation. (It has been 
observed that increased agitation gives increased rates. 
This can be due to the necessity of keeping the oil layers 
of the soap micelle saturated with monomer.) The temper- 
ature and the time were the same for every sample in a 
given run although times and temperatures varied from 
group to group. The butadiene was polymerization-grade 
material which was purified by washing with 10% sodium 
hydroxide solution and by subsequent distillation. The 
sodium soap used was the regular Rubber Reserve soap 
which contains mostly sodium stearate. All the chemicals 
were commercially obtained C.P. materials. The water 
was distilled. 

Yields were measured by precipitating the polymer with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, careful washing with water, dry- 
ing, and weighing. Hydroquinone (0.1%) and 0.5% of 
Beta-naphthyl amine were added to prevent weight in- 
crease during drying because of further polymerization or 
oxygen absorption. Yields are reported as per cent. of 
the original weight of monomer. 

Yields and potentials of a series were measured where 
potassium persulfate content varied. This series con- 
tained only butadiene as the monomer (Table 1). 


TasLe >. Errecr or Persenrare Concentration on Yrerp axp Poventear 
Base: 100 parts by weight butadiene; 100 water: 3 soap; 0.05 silver 
nitrate. 


Temperature: 60° C. 
Time: 18 hours. 


KoS005 pH Potential Volts Yield 
0.0 13.2 0.138 18.0 
0.1 1t.1 0.244 76.3 
0.2 Pk. ).232 rf ea 
02 lif 0 22u 7) 5 
0.4 19 0.210 Hib .2 


Figure 1 is a plot of the data of Table 1. 

Yields and potentials of a series were measured where 
potassium ferricyanide content varied. The monomers 
were butadiene (75%) and styrene (25%) (Table 2 and 
Figure 2). This table is included because the so-called ac- 
tivators generally exert their effects by increasing the de- 
composition rate of peroxides. The terms activator and 
-atalyst, as used in emulsion polymerization terminology, 
are somewhat confusing. Peroxides of various types are 
generally called polymerization catalysts. However perox- 
ides enter into the polymerization reaction and therefore 
cannot justifiably be called catalysts. Activators are gen- 
erally those materials which increase polymerization rates 
when peroxides are initially present. Although there is no 
clearcut evidence that the activators are essentially cata- 
lysts for the decomposition of peroxide, their behavior 
seems to justify such a conclusion. Thus perhaps these 
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terms should be interchanged; i.e., peroxides are the “acti- 
materials like potassium 
for increased peroxide ac- 


vators” of polymerization, and 
ferricyanide are the “catalysts” 
tivity. As seen in Table 2, potassium ferricyanide gives 
effects which are related to increased potassium persulfate 


concentration. 


j aoe Potassium | ICVANIDE ON YieLp and Potential 
Base 75 parts by weight butadiene; 25 styrene; 3 soap; 0.2 dodecy! 
r ) potassium persulfate 
lremperature 41° ( 
lime 15 hours 
K3ke (CN Pot \ Yield 
» Ov 7 OOOSS 25.7 
O05 ) 0.214 33.9 
| it 0 Pu 36.8 
0.025 O04 O.194 34.9 
) 5 Ou 0 1S5 OG 
) 4 Ot Is? 23 .2 
as 1 7 0.167 22.7 
0 O07 Wt QO 164 20.3 
10 rt O10) 10.0 


In other experiments, not detailed here, no polymeriza- 
tion of butadiene was observed in the absence of potassium 
persulfate with only water and soap present, nor was poly- 
merization of butadiene observed with only water and po- 
tassium persulfate present, even if salts of silver, as an 
activator, had been added. 
of various concentrations of 
As mentioned above, 


Potential measurements 
soap solution were made (Figure 3). 
no polymerization of butadiene had been observed with only 
water and soap present. The potentials of various concen- 
trations of potassium persulfate were measured (Figure 4, 
curve A). As noted above, butadiene did not polymerize 
with just water and potassium persulfate, even with the 
addition of an activator, although the presence of salts of 
silver raised the oxidation potential to high values (curve 
B). The effect of soap on the oxidation potential of a so- 
lution containing varying amounts of potassium persul- 
fate (curve C) and on the oxidation potential of a solution 
nitrate and varying amounts of potas- 


containing silver 
both of the 


sium persulfate (curve D) was measured. In 
appreciable polymerization rates are ob- 


last two cases 
served (c.f. Figures 1 and 2). In other unreported work 
it was found that silver nitrate behaved much the same 


as potassium ferricyanide. 


Discussion of Results 

In the foregoing section a series of experiments was de- 
scribed where a correlation was indicated between the 
yield of butadiene polymer and the potential of the aqueous 
phase. Since the potential of the aqueous phase was meas- 
ured in the absence of monomer, the accelerating effect of 
soap cannot be due to a direct interaction between soap 
and monomer as implied by Hohenstein, Siggia, and Mark.’ 
Furthermore, since the potential exhibited by the aqueous 
phase indicates what the overall rate of reaction might be, 
it also must have indicated the rate at which free radicals 
reacted with monomer and started chains. Moreover, since 
the measurement of potential was made prior to polymeri- 
zation, the rate of production of free radicals must have 
been relatively constant. 

It is evident that oxidizing power, as indicated by the 
potentials, is not a critical factor because in the absence 
of soap a higher potential is obtained, but no polymeriza- 
tion occurred (Figure 4, curves A and B). The non-addi- 
tive nature of the curves of Figures 3 and 4 imply that the 
existence of a potential maximum is due to an interaction 
between soap and persulfate, and because yield-maxima 
approximately the same region the reaction prod- 
yf initiating the polymerization. The addi- 
which are known to be good catalysts for the 
of peroxides raises the potential values and 
of butadiene systems 


occur in 
uct is capable 


tion of agents 
decomposition 
also raises the polymerization rate 
when soap is present. 

The evidence at hand, then, indicates that the accelerat- 
ing effect of soap in a butadiene system is not so much due 
to the overall increase in the rate of radical production as 
to the appearance of a new species of radical which adds 
more readily to the monomer. A clue as to the nature of 
the soap persulfate reaction product is given by the work 
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Effect of Potassium Persulfate Concentration on Yield 
and Potential—Butadiene Alone 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig, 2. El.cci of Potassium Ferricyanide on Yield and Potential— 


Butadiene 75% and Styrene 25° 


of Fichter’ and Glasstone and Hickling.* These studies 
show that carboxylate ions are relatively easily oxidized by 
potassium persulfate to yield the same products as are ob- 
tained by electrolysis in the Kolbe reaction. This has been 
shown to occur by a free radical mechanism. The behavior 
of soap in this system then could be explained by a mechan- 
ism involving the production of free alkyl radicals from the 
soap as follows: 


(0, [R-CHy-CH,-COO] + K,S,0, —> 
[R-CH3-CH,-coo]= + e7 


(2. [R-CH,-CH,-Coo}=—» [R-CH,-cH,]= + co, 


where the free alkyl radical can couple, disproportionate, 
or initiate polymerization. In fact, if soap and potassium 
* Fichter et el., Helv. Chim. Acta., 16, 888 (1933); 18, 704, 1276, (1935) ; 
19, 149 (1936). 

* Trans. Electrochem. Soc., 75, 333 (1939). 
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Potential vs. Potassium Persulfate in Aqueous 
Polymerization Systems without Monomer 


Fig. 4. 


A. Potential versus concentration of potassium persulfate in a system 
which contains only water and potassium persulfate. 

B. Potential versus concentration of potassium persulfate in a system 
which contains 0.0567 silver nitrate as an activator, potassium persul- 


fate, and water. 

C. Potential versus concentration of potassium persulfate in a system 
which contains 3¢¢ soap, potassium persulfate, and water. 

D. Potential versus concentration of potassium persulfate in a system 
which contains 3¢7 soap, 0.05°7 silver nitrate, potassium persulfate, and 


water. 


persulfate are allowed to react under conditions approxi- 
mating polymerization, an oily material slowly separates 
out, indicating the existence of reaction. Reaction is also 
demonstrated by the well-known fact that GR-S latices from 
which all the persulfate has not been removed show a steady 
decrease of pH with time and an increasing tendency to 
coagulate because of the destruction of soap. 

On the basis of the foregoing a tentative description of 
part of the mechanisms of the process of emulsion poly- 
merization is offered. The effect of soap can be considered 
three-fold: (a) it acts to bring the monomer into the aque- 
ous phase where close contact is established with the acti- 
vating free radicals; (b) under some conditions it can sup- 
ply the activating free radical, and (c) it stabilizes the latex 
to prevent polymer particles from coalescing. It must be 


emphasized that those monomers easily capable of under- 
going bulk or mass polymerization will do so to some ex- 
tent and that under certain conditions both processes may 
go at comparable rates. 
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Further experiments are suggested by the nature of 
these conclusions. The high specific reactivity of the alkyl 
radicals formed from the soap should be investigated by 
employing a halogenated soap (such as sodium hexobromo- 
stearate) and determining the halogen content of the puri- 
fied polymer. The reaction of persulfate with other types 
of emulsifiers (such as rosin soaps, sulfated alcohols, amine 
hydrochlorides, etc.) should be studied and correlated with 
their effects on the rate of polymerization. The chemical 
effect of carboxyl ions as such should be investigated by the 
use of the sodium salts of lower fatty acids in concentra- 
tions precluding the formation of micelles. 


Summary 


A correlation has been observed between the oxidation 
potential and the polymerization rate of a definite emul- 
sion polymerization system. In butadiene systems the 
polymerization rates are not proportional to the square 
root of the catalyst concentration and generally exhibit 
maxima after which increased catalyst concentrations de- 
crease the rate of polymerization. The role of fatty acid 
soaps in emulsion polymerization has been described ten- 
tatively, partly on the basis of the chemical interaction of 
soap and peroxides. 

The author is extremely grateful to Prof. Walter H. 


Stockmayer and Miss Marion D. Tobin for their very kind 
assistance and cooperation in this work. 




















Aminco Automatic Electric Immersion 
Heater 


New Automatic Immersion Heater 
HE American Instrument Co. is marketing a new 
automatic electric safety immersion heater for liquids. 

This heater and its automatic control, combined in one 
self-contained unit, are said to be ideal for installation in 
domestic and industrial water tanks, drums, processing 
kettles, stills, sterilizers, crank cases, pipe lines, glue pots, 
etc. The device can be installed in any container where 
safe, automatic, economical, convenient, and dependable 
heat is required for heating liquids. 

Once installed and set for the desired working tempera- 
ture, the heater will function accurately without further 
attention. The built-in safety control limits the tempera- 
ture rise of the heater and protects it from overheating 
and burning out should the liquid level fall and expose 
the heating element to air. The heater can be easily and 
quickly screwed into the walls of a vessel through a one- 
inch pipe fitting or reducer, and only two wires need be 
connected from the current supply to the heater. Two or 
more of these heaters may be installed on one application 
and adjusted for step temperature control. Where it is 
desirable to install more than one heater in the same vessel, 
the Aminco heater can be used to regulate one or more 
non-automatic heaters through a relay. 

By the turning of an indicating screw, the heater can 


~ 
‘ 


be set at any point from room temperature to 350° F. 
and will maintain this temperature +5° F. The sheath of 
this heater cannot become electrically energized. A pilot 
light is used to indicate when the heater is functioning. 
The heaters are available with copper sheaths for heating 
water, or with steel sheaths for heating light oils, in 
wattage ratings of 250, 500, 750, and 1,000. 
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tilization of Cured Synthetic 


crap Rubber 


Leon J. D. Healy* 


HIS paper is presented with the purpose in mind of 

suggesting large volume and practical utilization of 

cured synthetic scrap rubber, which I believe is the 
pertinent idea behind this contest, sponsored by the Chicago 
Rubber Group. 

The suggestions and processes outlined herein are based 
upon actual experimentation and commercial runs which 
have been carried out sufficiently far to demonstrate their 
practicability both as to low cost and volume consumption 
of scrap synthetic rubbers. 

In presenting these methods for utilizing cured synthetic 
scrap rubber, the writer has taken into consideration the 
following concrete facts which have a very definite bearing 
upon this problem: 

1. Within the short space of three years the natural 
rubber industry has become almost non-existent as a source 
of raw material for the industry, and in its place a new 
gigantic synthetic rubber industry has grown up. Today 
this country can produce annually almost as much syn- 
thetic rubber as the entire world produced of natural 
rubber for any one year previous to the second World War. 

2. Our reserve banks of natural rubber, scrap, and re- 
claimed rubber have fast been diminishing to fill in the 
gap during the building up of the synthetic rubber industry. 

3. Ever-increasing amounts of available rubber scrap 
from now on will consist of synthetic rubbers. Most of 
this scrap will be made up of discarded synthetic rubber 
tires, inner tubes, boots, shoes, and miscellaneous mechan- 
ical rubber goods. By far the greater portion of this 
scrap will be of the type known as GR-S scrap as this 
is the type of synthetic rubber being produced in greatest 
amounts to meet the war emergency needs. While GR-S 
is probably not the best synthetic rubber which could 
have been produced, nevertheless it was the one decided 
upon by the country’s rubber technologists as the type 
which could be produced in sufficient quantities in the 
shortest possible time to meet the emergency. The de- 
ciding factors were raw materials, available equipment, 
technical knowledge, and experience. 

4. Whereas before the war nearly all scrap rubber 
consisted of but one type, natural rubber, today the rubber 
scrap may consist of several types of synthetic rubber 
ranging from the oil-resisting neoprenes and Buna N 
rubbers to the thermoplastic ‘“Thiokols” and _ plasticized 
resins. These various types of synthetic scrap must be 
carefully sorted and kept separate; otherwise it will be 
of little value for reclaiming since the various types of 
synthetic rubber are not altogether compatible and _ re- 
quire different processing in order to make good reclaimed 
rubbers. 

5. In spite of the efforts to keep various scraps sepa- 
rate, there will be an accumulation of a _ considerable 
amount of mixed scrap rubbers, especially of those types 
made for special purposes in small tonnage and where 
composite articles contain more than one type of rubber. 

6. There will be a considerable quantity of special 
borderline scraps containing plastic resins. This class 
will also include sheetings, rubberized fabrics, double 
texture goods, etc., which might contain any of the syn- 
thetics besides polyvinyl butyral and acetate resins. How- 
ever these can quite readily be identified and segregated 
to be used for special purposes. Many will probably have 
This paper was awarded fourth prize in the Chicago Rubber Group 
Contest on this subject, the winners of which were announced Jan, 25, 


1946, at a special meeting of the Group. 
Chemist and engineer, 2821 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis 
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comparatively little value except for the fibers which 
they contain. 

The above pertinent facts therefore indicate the trend 
of the type and quantity of synthetic rubber scraps which 
will be available for use in the immediate future. There 
will be ever-increasing quantities of GR-S scrap in the 
form of tires and mechanical rubber goods; a considerahle 
quantity of Butyl inner tubes; a lesser amount of Buna N 
and neoprene scrap with possible mixtures of all types 
of scrap. 

The Butyl tubes can be readily identified and separated 
and reclaimed as a class by themselves. The neoprene 
scrap can also be identified and, if kept separate, also 
lends itself to being reclaimed as a class. Mixed neoprene 
and GR-S scrap can be used as is for some of the products 
mentioned in this paper. Also mixtures of GR-S, Buna N, 
neoprene, and Butyl can be successfully used in limited 
quantities as described later. However for best and large 
volume use the various types of synthetic scrap should 
be kept separate as far as possible. “Thiokol” could be 
used to some extent, but its odor contaminates most goods 
and renders them undesirable for many purposes. The 
large volume use of scrap therefore simmers down to 
GR-S and small amounts of mixed scraps of the other 
synthetics. 

Many thousands of dollars have been spent by the 
reclaiming companies on research work to develop methods 
for reclaiming synthetic rubbers. Very encouraging re- 
sults have been obtained, and this paper does not deal 
with methods of reclaiming in the common sense of the 
word, but rather with a process for reclaiming by cold 
plasticization. 

Reclaiming Synthetic Scrap by Cold Plasticization 

The processes for using synthetic rubber scrap herein 
described are based on experiments and observations which 
indicate that such uses are both cheap and _ practical. 
The products suggested should consume large quantities 
of cured GR-S scrap and moderate amounts of mixed scraps 
which might be difficult to reclaim by standard methods. 

The majority of cured synthetic scrap rubbers can be 
quickly and easily pulverized on rubber crackers or cut- 
ters. An ordinary type of refiner mill is also very satis- 
factory for this purpose. A comparatively few passes 
through a cracker or refiner grind the scrap to a uniform 
shred or powder, depending upon type and hardness of 
the scrap. 

The pulverized material is transferred to a dough mixer 
or tumbling barrel with just sufficient low to medium 
viscosity plasticizing oil to moisten the surface of the 
scrap particles. This might require from 5% to 30% of 
oil, depending upon the dryness of the scrap. The plasti- 
cizer is added slowly while churning so as to distribute 
it evenly. The purpose of these oils or plasticizers is to 
soften the hard surface of the rather dry scrap particles 
so that they will coalesce into a continuous mass during 
processing. After the plasticizer is uniformly distributed 
throughout the ground scrap, the mass is transferred to 
a mixing mill where it is masticated for a short time 
and finally refined with the rolls tight. This part of the 
process is best carried out on refiner-type mills. If 
correct plasticizer is used, the plasticated rubber sheets 
out very readily. In this condition it can be stored indefi- 
nitely for future use. This plasticated rubber scrap 
can now be processed much the same as new rubber. 
Sulfur, accelerators, and other fillers are added on the 
mill and thoroughly dispersed. Milling is normal and 
rapid, and the stock can be slabbed off the mill in the 
usual manner for calendering or curing in exactly the 
same procedure as for natural rubber stocks. 

Ground scrap from both GR-S and Buna N rubbers is very 
dry and lacks the ability to coalesce together on the mill as 
does natural rubber. Furthermore sulfur is not so soluble 
in these synthetic rubbers as in natural rubber. Therefore 
special care must be taken to plasticize the scrap particles 
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and also to disperse thoroughly any added sulfur or 
accelerators. Plasticizers which are both soluble in the 
synthetic rubber and which have a solvent action upon 
sulfur are most satisfactory. They should also have a 
good wetting action upon the scrap and sulfur. 

Another very satisfactory method for dispersing the 
curatives in the plasticized rubber is to make a master 
batch of the former in reclaimed GR-S rubber or even 
in a small amount of new GR-S which has been com- 
pounded with carbon black to give the approximate 
loading as in the scrap rubber used. A laboratory check 
will quickly determine the approximate loading of the 
In the majority of cases the scrap will run from 
45 to 60% available rubber content. Mixed scraps may 
be considered to be about 50% rubber content. Ten parts 
by weight of such a master batch is added to 90 parts 
of the ground plasticized scrap directly on the mill and 
milled until uniform. The 4-5% available rubber in the 
master batch aids in dispersing the curatives and in sheet- 
ing. 

A more modern, quicker, and cleaner method for handling 
the ground scrap, which eliminates the dough mixer and 
liquid plasticizing agents, is to mix the pulverized scrap 
with a solid emulsion type of plasticizer in the form of 
a dry friable powder. From 8% to 40% of the latter 
may be used. The ground scrap and powdered plasticizer 
are mixed together by spading on the floor or in a bin. 
The latter mixture is then shoveled directly on to the mill 
or refiner. This operation is clean as there is no dust 
with this type of plasticizer. After several passes through 
the mill, the mass forms a sheet which can then be milled, 
refined, and mixed with the curatives in the usual manner. 
Such solid plasticizers are now available at low cost and 
greatly simplify milling procedures. 

Articles vulcanized from scrap processed as described 
above are resilient, strong, and wear resistant. They 
mold well, take excellent finish, and have the_appearance 
and usefulness of many regular rubber products. Such 
cold-plasticized scrap can be used equally as well for 
both soft cured goods and hard rubber products. Soft 
rubber articles of excellent properties can be made in a 
range of hardness from 55 to 100 Shore A durometer. 
Hard rubber goods take a good finish and in many cases 
can not be distinguished from regular hard rubber. 


Reclaim Properties and Uses—Soft Rubber 

A large outlet for soft cured rubber goods produced 
directly from scrap by cold plasticization should be in 
the building trades, railroad equipment, automotive parts, 
soles, heels, insulation of large buildings against vibration, 
etc. Architects, engineers, and builders are beginning to 
think more and more along the lines of rubber products 
as building and engineering materials. The products 
made from synthetic scrap will fill many of these needs 
perfectly. In the case of vibration dampening material 
for buildings and machines, ground and plasticized tire 
treads compounded with fibrous fillers would be ideal. 
Such combinations can be made to meet most any degree 
of compression specifications. 

Other large outlets would be for rubber block floorings. 
These could be made in any degree of hardness or size 
to replace wood blocks or heavy plank flooring since 
wood will probably be very scarce for a number of years. 
Rubber would eliminate warping and bulging from mois- 
ture. It would have greater wear resistance and be prac- 
tically noiseless. 

A number of exhibits’ shown illustrate some of the 
many types of soft cured rubber products which are pos- 
sible from this synthetic scrap. 

Exhibit “A” shows the ground synthetic scrap. This 
particular sample was made from a mixed lot of GR-S 
mechanical scrap articles varying in hardness from 54 
to 82 Shore Durometer. Exhibit “B” shows this same 
pulverized scrap after plasticizing with 20% of its weight 
of a dry solid type of plasticizer, in this case Polymel 
Corp.’s #AX grade. It will be noted that this scrap has 


scrap. 


3 Refers to samples which accompanied original paper. Since photograph 
of samples would be of debatable value here, physical test results and 
formulations are given instead. EDITOR. 
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sheeted from the mill as a smooth uniform sheet. Ex- 
hibit “C” shows the latter after having been mixed with 
curatives and vulcanized for eight minutes at 300° F. in 
press. The composition of “A,” “B,” and “C” and phys- 
ical tests on “C” follow: 


Exuinit el “RB ( 
GR-S cured scrap 100 100 1oo.0 
Polymel plast. No. AX 20) 20.0 
Zinc stearate O5 
NMB.TS... OS 
Sulfur... 1.0 


VULCANIZATION Tests on *"¢ 
Shore hardness 70 
Tensile strength 
Elongation. . 250% 


Cost of material 0.0221 cents a lb. based on crude serap at 0.0125 ets. a Ib 

Exhibit “E” is the same as “A” ground scrap to which 
has been added 10% by weight of cured Butyl scrap and 
10°, cured neoprene scrap. GR-S scrap was cured me- 
chanical trimmings, Butyl scrap was cured tube stock, 
and neoprene was diaphragm scrap. 


Esareit “‘E’’ 

COMPOSITION 
GR-S cured scrap 100.0 
Butyl cured scrap ; 10.0 
Neoprene cured scrap 10.0 
Polymel plast. No. 6 30.0 
Polymel plast. No. AX 5.0 
Zinc oxide... 2.0 
Cumate m 0.3 
Sulfur... ; 1.4 


Prysicar Tests 


Shore hardness 75 

Tensile... . 635 p.s 
Elongation. 19; 

Per. set at break 12% 

Material cost. 0.0239 ets. a Ib 
Cure 8 min, at... ; 305° F, 


Exhibit “E-A” is the same scrap combination as used 
for Exhibit “E” with the exception that a liquid placti- 
cizing oil was used in place of the AX plasticizer. This 
composition gave much better tensile and elongation than 
the “E,” probably owing in large measure to a more 
uniform and better dispersion of the curing ingredients. 


Exuisir ‘*E-A"’ 
COMPOSIT'ON 

GR-S cured scrap : 1.0 
Butyl cured scrap 10.0 
Neoprene scrap 10.0 
Polymel plast. No. 6 35.0 
S. V. ptast. oil 5.0 
Zine oxide..... 2.0 
Cumate. 0.3 
Sulfur... .. ; 14 

Puystcat Tests 
Shore hirdness 72 
Tensile. . 908 p.s 
Elongation 205! 
Per. set at break. . Is‘ 


0.0237 cts. < 


300° 5. 


Material cost 
Cure 8 min. at. 


Exhibit “H’” was prepared by plasticizing cured tire 
tread scrap with #6 plasticizer and then adding the 
curing ingredients in the form of a master batch. The 
GR-S tread scrap was ground and plasticized with 30% 
of its weight of #6 Polymel plasticizer in the same 
manner as shown in Exhibits “A” and “B.” A master 
batch of curatives in new GR-S rubber was _ prepared 
and added in the proportion of 10 parts of the master 
batch and 100 parts of the plasticized tire treads as de- 
scribed above. Composition and tests are shown below: 


COMPOSITION 
GR-S cured tire tread 100 100.0 
Plasticizer Polymel No. 6 20 20.0 
Curetive master batch. . 13 
Torar ‘ r 143 


Master Batcr 


GR-S rubber 67.0 7 
Philblack A. 28.5 2.85 
Zinc oxide 0) 0 2.0 
Sulfur 12.0 1.2 
Cumate 5 0.25 

TOorTaLs. . : 130.0 143.0 
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Puysican Tesrs 
Shore hardness 67 
Tensile 1080 p.s.i. 
Elongation 365°; 
Per. set at break 16% 
Material cost 0.0462 cts. a lh. 
Cure & min. at 307° F 


Exhibit “K” shows a stock with excellent properties 
made by pasticizing cured tire tread peelings with a com- 
bination of solid and liquid plasticizers. 


GR:-S tire tread scrap iy 100.4) 
Polymel plast. No. 6 240 
S. V. plast. oil £0 
Zine oxide 2 
Sulfur 1.2 


Cumate U.4 


70 
lensile 1150 p.s.i 
Elongation. 150°; 
Per. set at break 20°; 


Material cost 


Shore hardness 


0.0232 ects. a lb. 


Reclaim Properties and Uses—Hard Rubber 

Serap synthetic rubbers can be successfully used for 
making hard rubber products equally as well as for soft 
rubber goods. GR-S and Buna N scrap contain 
small amounts of combined sulfur. By first 
grinding and plasticizing such scraps as described pre- 
viously and then adding sufficient sulfur and curatives 
to make hard rubber, very excellent ebonite-type of articles 
produced. By introducing a small amount of 
fabric scrap an excellent molding compound is 
obtained suitable for tool handles, suit case and trunk 
corner bumpers, mallet heads, valve wheels, etc. The 
consistency of the cured product can be controlled from 
flexible and leather-like material to rock-hard 
Mixtures of Butyl and neoprene scraps are 


cured 
relatively 


can be 
ground 


a tough 
ebonite. 
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useful for varying the consistency of these products, 
When blended with GR-S scrap, the Butyl or neoprene 
has a sort of plasticizing effect upon the hard rubber, 
The consistency of the cured hard rubber is controlled 
by varying the percentages of sulfur and_ plasticizers. 
Exhibits “D” and “F” illustrate two different types of 
compounding. 

Exhibit “D” shows a block and slab of the ebonite type 
compounded with approximately 38% of sulfur. Bars 
of hard rubber compounded along these lines have shown 
flexural strengths in excess of 7,000 pounds per square 
inch. Material costs range from 0.02 to 0.04¢ a pound. 

Exhibit “F” shows a fabric reenforced type of compound 
which has not been carried to the extreme hard consistency, 
This is made from GR-S scrap to which has been added 
25% ground raincoat scrap. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with this material is that the raincoat scrap 
contains no rubber, but was impregnated and coated with 
a polyvinyl butyral resin. The latter is the principal 
plasticizer for the synthetic rubber, and it will be seen 
that the vulcanized product has more the appearance of 
a leathery composition which can be sewed or riveted. It 
has excellent possibilities for soles, suitcase and trunk 
trimmings, molded corners, strapping, etc. Material costs 
for these compositions range from 0.02 to 0.045¢ a pound. 


Summary and Conclusions 

These few exhibits will illustrate the versatility of this 
cold process for reworking synthetic scraps and will give 
some idea of the dozens of applications for such recon- 
verted rubber scrap. Considering the quality of products 
which can be produced, the low material and labor costs, 
the simplicity of equipment and the ease of processing, 
the methods for reclaiming and using scrap synthetic 
rubbers described in this paper should open up a large 
outlet for such scrap rubbers. 





Injection Molding Machine 


Ty inter te tnie agg INC., has announced a new 32-ounce 
Lester injection molding machine for making larger 
plastic moldings and extending the scope of its new Lester- 
Phoenix line to include capacities of 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 
ounces. The new machine, worked out in cooperation with 
injection molders, has several new features representing 
improvements over existing equipment. 

The vertical heating cylinder has a solid plunger deliver- 
ing the material over an internally heated streamlined tor- 
pedo which serves as the primary heating element in addi- 
tion to the usual set of three external resistance-type heat- 
ers, and each element has a heat control. The vertical in- 
jection system has a minimum resistance to flow and can 
be swung out quickly for inspection, cleaning, and replace- 
ment. The injection system gives faster plasticization, 
faster cycling, and denser moldings with better finish. The 
one-piece, box-type, cast-alloy steel frame is an exclusive 
feature of the new machine, eliminating all joints and pro- 
viding the greatest possible rigidity and strength with less 
wear and maintenance, and longer life. 

The newly designed toggle linkage, with the mold posi- 
tively supported at all four corners, speeds mold opening 
and closing. Support of load is by spiral or roller contact 
of hardened cams on the toggle links with hardened cam 
locks on the frame in direct alinement with the beams. 
Mold platens move on four hardened gibs and remain paral- 
lel. Flash is eliminated; die space increased, and die move- 
ment restricted to the extent desired, thus cutting cycle 
time to a minimum. The movable platen is supported by a 
greatly enlarged mold height adjusting screw, both at the 
center and at the outer perimeter. Rapid, easy die or mold 
height adjustment is secured by a single hand-crank, and 
platen deflection is eliminated. 

Hydraulic ejection after mold is fully open is standard 
equipment on this machine, allowing deeper molds, shorter 
cycles, and “softer” ejection. A special flow control circuit 


provides precise control ranging from zero to maximum 
speed of injection, according to the material and the mold- 
ing section thickness. The new Lester safety gate is inter- 
locked hydraulically, electrically, and mechanically, insur- 
ing safe operation. 


1% 





New 32-Ounce Lester Injection Molding Machine 
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EDITORIALS 


Another Industry Crisis 


N SPITE of the general price increase on textile 
fabrics and yarns granted the textile industry 
during February and the changes made in CPA 

Textile Order L-99, that industry, because of its 
great dissatisfaction with OPA-CPA pricing and 
regulation policies and procedures, had, in effect, 
begun an industry strike by the latter part of 
March. Although it is true that clarification and 
amendment of both the pricing order M-317A and 
the regulation order L-99 still seemed to be re- 
quired, and the government agencies concerned 
had not made the necessary changes official by the 
end of March, the arbitrary position taken by the 
textile industry in refusing to produce items es- 
sential to the continued operation of other indus- 
tries, including rubber, appeared likely to delay 
further the not particularly outstanding reconver- 
sion progress made in this country since V-J Day. 

Because many of the products of the rubber in- 
dustry require large amounts of many different 
types of textile products, the situation had become 
so serious that even in March some rubber goods 
plants were faced with almost complete shutdowns, 
and unless an immediate improvement in the sup- 
ply of fabrics and yarns is obtained in April, many 
other rubber plants will have to suspend operations 
by May 1. It is understood that only about 10% 
of the companies manufacturing tires, footwear, 
mechanical goods, and coated fabrics have any as- 
surance of the amount of fabrics and yarns neces- 
sary to continue production during the second 
quarter of the current year. When and if these 
rubber plants are forced to shut down, many other 
important industries, such as the automotive, avi- 
ation, and many industries using conveyer belting 
and hose, as well as those requiring rubber foot- 
wear and coated fabrics, will be seriously interfered 
with. The rubber-tired transport in this country, 
both commercial and private, which has just be- 
gun to get some relief from the wartime restric- 
tions on tire and tube supplies, cannot and proba- 
bly will not tolerate another famine of these 
items. 

Obviously there is something wrong both with 
government and the textile industry when such a 
situation is allowed to develop. There is nothing 
original in the observation that the attempts at 
directing reconversion since V-J Day by the vari- 
ous government agencies in Washington have been 
notable for their lack of astuteness, and these at- 
tempts in some cases might also be considered as 
lacking in straightforwardness. The handling of 
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the wage-price problem is a case in point in this 
connection. However the textile industry is also 
guilty of following a short-sighted policy in refus- 
ing to work either with the government agencies 
or its customers in trying to develop a solution to 
this acute shortage of textile products without re- 
sorting to an industry strike. 

How can the situation be remedied and at once? 
It is somewhat beyond the province of this journal 
to pretend to know the complete solution to this 
problem, but one thought has often occurred in 
considering this and other similar problems of our 
country’s reconversion effort. Do the heads of the 
various government agencies and bureaus charged 
with the responsibility of reconversion realize and 
appreciate that the psychology of the American 
public and industry is now one of peace and not of 
war? Do they realize that actions taken by virtue 
of the wartime dictatorial powers of the federal 
government, even though these powers are tech- 
nically as great as before V-J Day, are not re- 
ceived with the same sense of urgency and are 
often ignored ? 

Bernard M. Baruch, in an appearance before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on March 
25 on the proposed extension of the price and wage 
stabilization act, expressed some thoughts di- 
rectly applicable to this textile shortage problem 
in his comments on reconversion problems. 

“Stop bunking the public by saying wage in- 
creases can be granted without increase in prices. 

“Do not fear to increase prices or wages, where 
necessary to get and stimulate production. 

“Avoid favoritism to any particular group. . . 

“Avoid an economic dictatorship. We are still 
a free society based on the enterprise system. Let 
us abolish neither without the consent of the 
people. 

“And, above all, we should keep in mind that the 
humanities come before the dollars. It may be 
trite to say it, but it should be said again and again 
—that our first duty runs to man before business, 
but we must not forget that sometimes the two are 
interchangeable.” 

Thus we would seem to be faced with the alter- 
native of either improving the efficiency and poli- 
cies of the government’s reconversion agencies 
and hoping for an accompanying improvement in 
the efficiency and policies of certain industries 
such as textiles, or we will have to abandon gov- 
ernment regulation and control of industry, and 
let nature take its course. It is evident, however, 
that it is the considered judgment of most busi- 
nessmen and governmental advisers that in spite 
of the irritations and sometimes unwarranted in- 
terferences of the federal agencies, the latter 
course of complete removal of all price and indus- 
try controls should not be permitted for at least 
one more year. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Latest OPB Report on German Synthetic Rubber 


NE of the most recent reports on 

German synthetic rubber has been 
declassified by the Army and Navy and 
turned over to the Office of the Publi- 
cation Board of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce for distribution 
in microfilm or photostatic copies. This 
report, entitled “The Status of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Research and Polymer 
Evaluation in Germany,” is the result 
of the work of a team of investigators 
headed by C. S. Marvel, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who visited Germany 
in October, 1945, in order to obtain 
information concerning German activi- 
ties on fundamental aspects of synthetic 
rubber research. Other members of 
the team, in addition to Dr. Marvel, 
included: H. L. Trumbull, of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co.; J. N. Street, of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; A. M. Clifford, 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; G. R. 
Vila, of United States Rubber Co.; 
and E. R. Weidlein, Jr., of the Office 
of Rubber Reserve. 

The report covers a survey of recent 
research studies in synthetic rubber 
and also reflects the ideas and opinions 
of German scientists looking toward 
improved rubbers. It was a consistent 
objective of this team to learn the 
methods of evaluation of new polymers, 
the laboratory tests leading to their 
adoption in production, and service 
testing methods used with special em- 
phasis on tires, the report states. 

A deliberate attempt was made in 
the report to reflect the viewpoint of 
German scientists and_ technologists. 
The interviews involved men with ex- 
perience in research, production, and 
use of Buna rubbers. In order that 
proper weight be given to all sources 
of information it was necessary to pre- 
sent the report by target rather than 
by specific subject, and this system 
has been followed in preparing the 
following abstract of the more impor- 
tant points. 


Summary 


A summary of the report exactly as 
provided by the authors is given below 
since it seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory way to start a review of the 
report: 

1. General discussions of funda- 
mental problems in the-synthetic rubber 
field were held with representatives of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie at Ludwigs- 
haven, Huls, and Leverkusen, and with 
Continental Gummiwerke at Hanover. 

2. The two most promising research 
leads that were uncovered are (1) the 
Buna S; development at Ludwigshaven 
and (2) the Redox system of polymeri- 


zation developed at Leverkusen. 
3. The research program on _ syn- 
thetic rubber in I. G. Farbenindustrie 


seems to be based on the philosophy 
that the method of polymerization is 
more important than are the exact 
monomers used. The Germans are 


A detailed description of this method of latex 


concentration is given in OPB Report No. 
189, “Synthetic Rubber’ Plant Chemische 
Werke—Huls.”” Editor. 


much less concerned with cis-trans 
isomerism, crystallinity and 1,2- versus 
1,4-addition than might have been ex- 
pected. 

4. The methods used for character- 
izing polymers closely parallel those 
used in the United States except for 
those used in obtaining the amount of 
1,2-addition. 

5. Much of the German research on 
synthetic rubber has been guided by 
necessity for improvement in ply sepa- 
ration rather than by need of a rubber 
of low hysteresis. 

6. The German practice of making 
Buna rubbers’ which’ require heat 
softening is explained in part by his- 
torical rather than logical reasoning, 
in part by the desire to make a single 
rubber which would meet the require- 
ments of different users for a wide 
range of Defo values (200-1500), in 


part by the greater uniformity and 
stability on storage, and in part by 
the laboratory results which showed 


superior hysteresis values. 

7. German methods of evaluating 
the vulcanization products of synthetic 
rubbers are essentially the same as 
those used elsewhere. 


The I. G. Buna Plant at Ludwigshafen 

In the absence of Dr. Ambros, di- 
rector of the I. G. Ludwigshaven plant 
the investigators interviewed Dr. Nei- 
mann, chief chemist; Dr. Rauten- 
strauch, secretary to Dr. Ambros; 
Karl Wolf, physicist and head of the 
Buna control and application labora- 
tory now located at Heidelberg; Dr. 
Daumuller, in charge of polymerization 
operations; and Dr. Goyert, on alkali 
metal catalyzed rubber. 

Dr. Daumuller stated that they pro- 
duced two types of latex, one of 35% 
solids content, which is latex drawn 
from the Buna S:; production line and 
is marketed as their standard Igetex, 
and another of 45% solids content which 
is produced from the 35% solids latex 
by creaming. For “creaming,” one 
kilogram of sodium carbonate is added 
for each cubic meter of latex, and the 
mixture cooled and stirred to the stock- 
punkt (12° C.) with stirring continued 
for three hours.’ 

With regard to preference for any 
particular emulsion system, Dr. Dau- 
muller said that formerly for Buna S 
they used Nekal and linseed oil soap 
which is both an emulsifier and regu- 
lator. Owing to the shortage of linseed 
oil, they tried using C)2, Ci:, Ci4 fatty 
acids from Oppau produced by MnO» 
air oxidation of paraffin hydrocarbons 
plus Diproxid (diisopropyl xanthogen 
disulfide) as regulator. This procedure 
was considered preferable to that for- 
merly used because it gave better uni- 
formity. 

A discussion of the effect of latex 
particle size on properties brought out 
that the ultra-centrifuge is used for 
determination of particle size. On this 
basis they find a normal distribution 
between 10-15 millimicrons. More re- 
cent work has indicated that a better 
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latex is obtained if the latex particle 
size is shifted toward the 50 millimi- 
cron maximum, i.e., larger particle 
size. It is claimed that this can be 


achieved by the use of more Diproxid 
in their formulation. These state- 
ments were questioned, but Dr. Dau- 
muller insisted that they were accurate, 


ALKALI METAL POLYMERS. In con- 
nection with the discussion of the 
numbered Buna’s with Dr. Goyert, 
with Buna 32 it was stated that a 


very wide variety of chemicals had 
been investigated as regulators and 
that of these a mixture of one part 


of vinyl chloride and six parts vinyl 
ethyl ether used to the extent of 1% 
was most satisfactory. For Buna 8), 
dioxane was the only regulator that 
proved to be superior. 

The alkali metal rubbers were stated 
to be completely soluble. The Buna 
rubbers made with sodium are said to 
contain 30-35%, 1-4- and 65-70%, 1,2- 
butadiene units; whereas those pre- 
pared from potassium are said to con- 
tain 40-45%, 1,4- and 55-60%, 1,2. 
butadiene units. They estimated that 
emulsion Buna S_ contains about 
60-65%, 1,4-, but that this value is 
not strictly comparable. 

Experience on attempted copolymeri- 
zation of butadiene and styrene with 
sodium or potassium metal led them 
to believe that a mixture of polymers 
rather than a true copolymer was pyro- 
duced. This product was distinctly 
inferior to emulsion copolymer. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. Dr. Wolf 
in a discussion of fundamental prob- 


lems confirmed the view published 
by Fielding of Goodyear to the ef- 
fect that the quality of a rubber 


is not adequately indicated by a simple 
tensile measurement in one direction. 
In the absence of carbon black, the 
application of stresses in all directions 
reveals little difference between natural 
rubber and Buna S§S, it was stated. 
With regard to molecular weight 
distribution, Dr. Wolf emphasized that 
in order to realize maximum properties 
from Buna it was necessary to have 
a proper distribution, long chains being 
necessary for strength, interspersed 
with short chains which would function 
as an internal lubricant, thus improv- 
ing elasticity. Elasticity depends both 
upon the strength of the network con- 
posed of long chains occasionally knit- 


ted together and upon the mobility 
contributed by short chains in_ the 


network. Ordinary plasticizers do not 
take the place of the short-chain mole- 
cules mentioned above. The Germans 
have used Buna 32 and other so-called 
elasticators for this purpose. 
Questions were next directed as te 
why the Germans chose to manufacture 
a rubber requiring heat softening. He} 
said that this was selected as a com- 
promise between scientific results and 
practical necessity. The “high com- 
mand” demanded rubber production be- 
fore the scientific researchers had 


reached the place where the best pos 
sible recommendations could be made. 
At the time rubber production had to 
Reich the develop- 
not 


in the 
regulators 


be started 
ment of 


had reached 
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the point where rubber which did not 
need heat softening could be made 
practi ally. ; 

He said, “These things are not ar- 


rived at logically, but historically.” 

Upon further questioning, the state- 
ment was made that if they had the 
choice today, they would in all proba- 
pility produce a regulated rubber which 
would not require heat softening. 

Dr. Wolf stated that they had made 
some new polymers, particularly a 
methyl methacrylate copolymer which 
showed less heat generation than Buna 
S., but it was his opinion that the 
method of polymerization was more 
important than the monomers used. He 
described briefly some model experi- 
ments with linear polyesters which led 
him to believe that the number of 
cross-links needed for effective vul- 
canization was much less than most 
people had assumed. He stated that 
rubber is a fluid crystallized at a few 
points, and that there is a narrow 
ranve of molecule weight sizes which 
regulate the elastic properties of vul- 
canizates. 

BUNA S;. Konrad Jost was also in- 
terviewed on the subject of emulsifiers 
and regulators. When questioned on the 
use of Esteramin as emulsifier, Dr. Jost 
expressed the opinion that acid side 
polymerization gave no. outstanding 
properties and that the Ludwigshafen 
plant was not considering commercial 
use of this development. 

He also reported that he had begun 
an extensive study of the polymerizing 
system without a regulator or modi- 
fier. Results to date showed that a 
critical point was reached at 35-40% 
conversion. Up to this point molecules 
are growing predominantly as chains, 
and molecules up to 300,000 molecular 
weight, determined osmotically and by 


the ultra-centrifuge, are being  pro- 
duced. These polymers are_ soluble, 


but beyond this conversion the polymers 
become less soluble, more like plastics 
and less like rubber. As a result of 
these experiments, the new Buna §S, 
is being made by polymerizing to 
35-40% conversion without a regulator. 
Beyond this point Diproxid is added 
increment-wise. In plant practice to 
date the Germans have stopped con- 
version at 60°, but in experimental 
lots they have carried conversion to 
90% without serious deterioration in 
polymer properties. It is important 
to note that the polymer formed after 
addition of regulator has a molecular 
weight of 100,000 to 150,000. About 
20 tons of Buna S; have thus far been 
produced, but no record was found 
that tire tests were ever run on this 
polymer, the report states. 

Although Buna S; has a Defo of 
1,800-2,000, it is being used without 
heat softening; whereas Buna S: must 
be heat softened to a Defo of 1,000 
to obtain the same processability. 

The Huls Chemische Werke 

At Huls, discussions were held with 
Paul Baumann, technical director of 
this plant; H. Wollthan, chief of poly- 
merization; and R. Hormouth, chief 
of rubber testing. Activities at this 
plant have been concentrated almost 
entirely on the production of Buna S:;, 
with very little emphasis on research. 

Dr. Wollthan expressed the opinion 
that the ideal synthetic rubber should 
consist of a single constituent, probably 
butadiene, since such a polymer would 


The 


pre- 


give better hysteresis properties. 
ideal butadiene polymer should 
ferably be all 1,4- and all cis. 

With regard to heat softening, Dr. 
Baumann claimed better hysteresis 
from a polymer made to a high Defo 
and subsequently heat softened as com- 
pared to a polymer made to a lower 
Defo by regulator addition. He also 
remarked that in the polymer plant 
the harder rubber gave better drying, 
formed a smoother band on the Four- 
drinier machine, and produced a more 
uniform product. 

Dr. Baumann believes that Buna 8S; 
with Koresin permits manufacture of 
a tire comparable to those from nat- 


ural rubber. No advantage was 
thought to exist for acid side Buna 
over Buna Ss. : 


I. G. Synthetic Rubber Laboratory 
at Leverkusen 

During a visit to the research lab- 
oratory at Leverkusen the following 
personnel were interviewed: Dr. Kon- 
rad, manager of synthetic rubber re- 
search and development for I.G.; Dr. 
Stécklin, manager of research and de- 
velopment at Leverkusen; Dr. Becker, 
manager of research and development 
laboratories on polymerization; Dr. 
Fromandi, chief of the tire pilot plant; 
and Dr. Wingler of the dyestuffs de- 


partment. 
In a discussion as to the dienes 
investigated, Dr. Konrad stated that 


only butadiene and 2-substituted buta- 
dienes give useful rubbers. The 2,3- 
disubstituted butadienes give rubbers 
with inferior elastic properties, and 1- 
substituted butadienes, such as pipery- 
lene, tend to give plastic-like products. 
Butadiene, isoprene, and 2-chlorobuta- 
diene have been most extensively 
studied in this laboratory since they 
were believed to be the most promising 
from the standpoint of production and 
properties of polymers. They have 
never found real superiority in isoprene 
rubber, and Dr. Konrad believes that 
straight-chain polybutadiene would be 
better than natural rubber or any of 
the other synthetic rubbers. The 
achievement of this type of polymer 
appears to be one of the goals of 
their research. To date they have 
not been able to make a straight-chain 
butadiene emulsion polymer, and they 
went to a copolymer with styrene as 
a makeshift. No tire tests have been 
made on isoprene polymers or copoly- 
mers. 

VINYL MONOMERS. It was _ stated 
that the ratio of any vinyl monomer 
to butadiene in a copolymer could be 
varied by changing the rate of poly- 
merization. Thus an increase in the 
temperature of polymerization or the 
addition of an activator will tend to 
increase the ratio of vinyl monomer 
to butadiene in the polymer. It must 
be realized that this is a general state- 
ment to which there are exceptions, 
the OPB report states. 

In the discussion of vinyl monomers 
as replacements for styrene, it was 
brought out that only copolymers of 
butadiene with isoproprenyl methyl 
ketone, methyl acrylate, methyl metha- 
crylate, n-diisobutylacrylamide, beta- 
vinylnaphthalene, and _  2-chlorobuta- 
diene had been taken to the stage of 
tire tests. 

None of these vinyl monomers were 
reported as being abie to produce a 
copolymer generally more satisfactory 
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that Buna or Buna S. Among other 
substitutes for styrene, 2-vinylpyridine 
was said to be of interest because of 
the fact that copolymers containing 
30% vinylpyridine exhibit swelling in 
water. More than 50% vinylpyridine 
gives a water-soluble copolymer. The 
20% copolymer was readily heat soft- 
ened. 

The Germans were unsuccessful in 
making copolymers with butadiene 
from vinyl chloride, methyl vinyl ether, 
or vinylearbazole. Vinylidene chloride 
and benzalacetone will copolymerize 
with butadiene, but the polymers show 
no interesting properties. 

The dichlorostyrene copolymer which 


the Germans made _ contained one 
chlorine in the side chain and was 
polymerized in an acid system. It 


would not copolymerize in alkaline me- 
dium. Other chlorovinyl copolymers 
were also made on the acid side. The 
statement was made that all alpha-sub- 
stituted vinyl compounds give better 
processing rubbers. Some copolymerize 
more rapidly than the corresponding 
unsubstituted vinyl compounds. The 
polymers from the alpha-chloro-substi- 
tuted compounds vulcanize with diffi- 


culty. In fact the statement was 
made that no monomers better than 
styrene had been found. No work 


was done on ring-substituted dichloro 
compounds. 

The current research philosophy of 
the Leverkusen group is that ultimately 
the best synthetic rubber will be made 
from the polymerization of a diene 
alone. 

EMULSIFIERS. In answer to specific 
questions, Nekal BXG was stated to 
be a di-secondary butylnaphthalene 
sodium beta sulfonate. X means that 
the butyl groups are in unknown po- 
sitions, and G means that the Nekal 
was purified to 10-15% inert salts. 

Esteramin is a n-diethylamino-methy] 
ester of the C2 cut of synthetic paraf- 
fin acids. Emulphor is the condensa- 
tion product of oleyl alcohol with 4 
to 6 ethylene oxide groups. This 
emulsifier is effective only below 60° C. 
and is used primarily for heat sensi- 
tive latex. 

Mepasin is a saturated hydrocarbon 
obtained by reduction of Kogasin, an 
unsaturated Fischer-Tropsch hydrocar- 
bon containing 14-17 carbon atoms. 
This hydrocarbon is treated in the 
Reed process with sulfur dioxide and 
chlorine in the presence of ultra-violet 
light to introduce an SOeCl group in 
the molecule. The trade name of the 
sulfone chloride is Mersol, which is 
hydrolyzed to the sodium salt of the 
sulfonic acid called Mersolat or Me- 
pasin sulfonate. This material is said 
to have the widest possible use as an 
emulsifier, being effective over the pH 
range of 1-12. 

POLYMER STRUCTURE. In an extended 
discussion of polymer structure, Dr. 
Becker first explained that four differ- 


ent methods of determining 1,2- and 
1,4-addition, had been examined. These 
consisted of ozonization, using the 


method of Harries and Pummerer, 
where only 20% of the carbon content 
ef the polymer could be accounted for; 
a new permanganate oxidation § by 
which 93% of the carbon in emulsion 
polybutadiene and 80% of the carbon 
in sodium polymerized polybutadiene 
were accounted for; determination of 
double bonds by iodine chloride titra- 
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tion by which 90% of the double bonds 
in Buna S can be found; and perben- 


zoic acid titration. 
With perbenzoic acid, using model 
compounds, it was found that the 


buried double bonds react more rapidly 
than terminal double bonds and that 
mixtures fall in between. So, plotting 
disappearance of peracid against time, 


an estimation of these two structures 
is obtained. 3y this method natural 
rubber, balata, and 2,3-polydimethyl- 


butadiene are pure 1,4-polymers. The 


following table gives the results on 
some other polymers which have been 


examined: 


1,4 1,4 BY 
P EN PERMANGANATI 
P M Meruop 
Buna + 73 52 
Bu S 75 
Buna Ss SS 
Bu S5 70) 24 
Buna 32 12 
<KB (Ruse 2 19 
Technological tests have revealed 


that the ratio of 1,2- and 1,4-butadiene 
units has no effect on physical proper- 
ties of the polymers, with the possible 
exception of rebound, it was stated. 
Ozone or permanganate oxidation is 
useful in determining the styrene dis- 
tribution in the chain. Where styrene 
units are regularly distributed between 
butadiene units, beta-phenyladipic acid 
results; where styrene units” are 
bunched, polyphenyl dibasic acids will 
result from oxidation. The two types 
of acids can be separated by benzene 
solubility; the monopheny] dibasic acids 
are insoluble, and the polypheny! dibasic 
are soluble. Oxidation of Buna 
25-307 polyphenyl acids and 
monopheny! Buna SS 


acids 
Ss vives 


65-70% acids; 


gives 70% polyphenyl acids and 30% 
monopheny! acids. 

PHYSICAL CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. The 
Leverkusen group characterized poly- 


mers as to size and shape of molecules 
through determinations of (1) viscosity 
measurements, (2) osmotic molecular 
weight determinations, (3) sedimenta- 
tion by the ultra-centrifuge, and (4) 
calculations of a statistical nature. 
Since the first three methods can only 
be applied to soluble polymers and 
many polymers become insoluble on 
coagulation and handling, they use 
latex extraction to obtain solutions for 


precise measurements on their poly- 
mers. These solutions are prepared 
by extracting Buna latex with a mix- 


ture of chlorobenzene and pyridine, the 
details of which are described in the 
appendix of this OPB report. 

Dr. 
urements 


3ecker discussed viscosity meas- 
including the relation of 
Mark and Fikentscher’s K value and 
Mark and Schulz’s specific viscosity 
at infinite dilution, Z,. The procedure 
followed is to extract the latex with a 
solvent, or dissolve the polymer if it is 
soluble. The relative viscosity is then de- 
termined at various pressures at a con- 
centration low enough to give a straight 
line relation between viscosity and 
pressure. The K value is calculated 
and then transposed to the Z, value, 
according to the equation 
Z, 2.3 (75 K- K). 

Following the convention of Stau- 
dinger, this group uses DP osmotic over 
DP viscometric as a measure of degree 
of branching. The table given below 
shows the interesting results obtained 
by this type of study. 


In summary, it is their opinion that 
to obtain an ideal polymer the follow- 
ing conditions should be met: (1) os- 
motic and viscometric DP values should 
be equal; (2) DP values should be 
constant during the polymerization; 
and (3) the K value curve should be 
brought to a high value and _ kept 
there throughout the whole conversion 
range. 

One practical approach to obtaining 
a DP osmotic over DP viscometric ap- 
proaching unity is to split off side 
chains preferentially by heat softening 
with the help of heat softening agents 
(i.e., the RPA’s) in the presence of 
special stabilizers such as oxycresyl- 
camphane. This material is made by 
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An excess of oxygen or oxygen curriey 


produces a moloxide 
R — CH — CH:. 
| 


Oo — O 


They found that sodium hydrosulfite, 
NazvS»O4, would overcome the effect of 
excess oxygen and explained this action 
by assuming that the hydrosulfite re- 
duced the moloxide back to the active 
oxygen containing compound. 


condensing mixed cresols with cam- In the Redox system they use an 
phene in the presence of borontrifluo- oxidizing agent (Aktivator) and a re- 
ride. ducing agent, one water-soluble and 
Morreciak Weicur AND Brancnine Srupies 
' DP Osmotic 
M.W K-Vaer - - 
PoLyMER Osmoric (Viscosiry DP Viscostiy 
Butadiene 60°; conversion 920 000 76.0 54.2 
Butadiene 75 Insoluble 
Styrene 25 S40 000 SO 0 26 4 
nina Sees ex ; 650,000 113.0 13.1 
copes pgigliae Difficultly Soluble 
Buna SS 540,000 130.0 5.58 
Natural rubber latex } 404,000 171.0 3.37 
Neoprene 123,000 72.0 6.65 
Sodium Buna 65 Soluble 112,000 66.0 6.70 
Buna M 116,000 113.0 2.26 
Buna S 350,000 107.0 6.80 


FRACTIONATION OF BUNA S._ It has 
been found necessary to compare poly- 
mers of the same Defo in order to 
get significant results in fractionation 
study. When this is done, fractionation 
shows that processability depends on 
the ratio of high molecular weight to 
low molecular weight material. 

The method used by the Leverkusen 
group for fractionation of Bunas into 
different molecular weight bands is to 
dissolve the sample in benzene and 
precipitate the various fractions by 
stepwise addition of mixtures of acetone 
and dioxane. Experience showed that 
the use of acetone alone as a precipi- 
tant caused the complete and abrupt 
precipitation of the polymers. The 
proper choice of mixtures of acetone 
(a non-solvent for Buna) and dioxane 
(solvent for Buna) to be used as pre- 
cipitant is dependent upon the mole- 
cular weight band which it is desired 
to precipitate. 

MODIFIERS. 
believes that modifiers 
minators and have no 
in the polymerization process. The 
addition of modifiers lowers the K 
value, and the shape of the curve is 
not identical with that obtained when 
no modifier is present. Adding the 
modifier stepwise tends to keep the 
kK value at a constant level throughout 
polymerization. By proper choice of 
increment with a highly effective modi- 
fier such as Diproxid, they have been 
able to achieve a_ relatively higher 
and more nearly constant K_ value. 
Dr. Becker stated that in Germany they 
had found no other modifiers that were 
so effective as Diproxid which did not 
have an adverse effect on conversion. 

ACTIVATORS — THE REDOX SYSTEM. 
Dr. Becker explained that the common 
view in Germany of the role of oxygen 
or an active oxygen containing catalyst 
is to convert the vinyl compound to an 
active oxidized form 


This group of workers 
are chain ter- 


other function 


the other hydrocarbon-soluble, although 
it was stated that it was not particu- 
larly important that a specific order 
be maintained. It was also emphasized 
that in the Redox system it is extremely 
important to have proper control of 
pH. 

A typical Redox formulation for fast 


polymerization at pH = 12 is the fol- 
lowing: 

INGREDIENTS Parts 
Hydrocarbons 100.00 
Jenzoyl peroxide 0.50 
Iron salt of synthetic parrafin fatty 

acid (calculated as iron 0.05 
Sorbose 0 50-0.70 
Trace of sodium pyrophosphate, 


Na,P20;, with a trace of ferrous 

ammopium sulfate as a buffer 
No modifier 

Using this formulation at 40° C., 
the Germans obtained 60% conversion 
in four hours, 100% conversion in nine 
hours. At 70° C. they obtained 60% 
conversion in 30-40 minutes and 100% 
conversion in 90 minutes. 

At a pH of 4 for rapid polymeriza- 
tion, the following formulation is sug- 
gested. The Mersolat solution is 
brought to the proper pH by adding 
sulfuric or acetic acid. Otherwise the 
Redox system is used exactly as above 


except that the buffer is omitted. This 
formulation at 40° C. gave 60% con- 
version at 30-70 minutes; at 60° C. 


60% conversion at 15 minutes; at 70 
C., 60% conversion at less than 10 
minutes. 

Thus using Redox systems the poly- 
merization rate is approximately 100 


times that of the ordinary Buna S 
or S:; polymerizations. This Redox 
system has been used for continuous 


polymerization in tubes with turbulent 
flow and no baffles. Large bends and 
smooth pipe were used to avoid coagu- 
lation. 

Dr. Becker pointed out that all Redox 
systems, either acid or alkali, give 
higher tensiles and easier breakdown 
on milling than obtained in non-Redox 
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systems. So far little work has been 
done on modifiers in the Redox sys- 
tem, and it was stated that they did 
not know the full value of using modi- 
fiers in the system. The next objective 
of research in this laboratory is to 
reduce the degree of branching in poly- 
mers produced in Redox systems to a 
value below 10. 

The following observations on the 
Redox system were reported: 


1. The oxidizing agent used must 
be able to oxidize ferrous iron to 


ferric. 
2. The reducing agent must be able 
to do the reverse. 

3. Iron salts of fatty acids are the 
best source of iron. 

!. Benzoyl peroxide, hydrogen pe- 
roxide, and air in regulated amounts 
are preferred activators. 

5. Excess oxygen is a poison, but 
can be compensated for by a large 
amount ef reducing agent in the sys- 
tem. 

6. Reducing agents which have been 
used are vitamin C and ketoles such 
as glucese, sorbose, dihydroxy acetone 
and benzoin. 

7. Redox systems have been devised 
for monovinyl] or divinyl compounds in 
emulsion, solvent, and mass polymeri- 
zaticn. 

8. Redox systems are more readily 
adaptable to monovinyl compounds than 
to divinyl compounds. 

The Redox system is regarded at 
Leverkusen as the most promising lead 
for the development of more useful 
synthetic rubber. 

Continental Rubber Co., Hanover, 
and Report Appendices 

The investigators next visited the 
Centinental Rubber Co. near Hanover 
for new information on tire production. 
The discussion here with E. W. Cramer, 
superintendent of the Continental plant, 
and Paul Baumann, chief chemist, 
covered heat softening and control and 
evaluation tests. Nothing much new 
was learned that has not been reported 
by previous investigators. 

In the appendix of this latest report 
on German synthetic rubber, the fol- 
lowing items are described in detail: 

Exhibit 1. The titration of the in- 
ternal and terminal double bonds in 
pelymers of butadiene and its homologs 
with perbenzoic acid. 

Exhibit 2. Definition of K-value. 

Exhibit 3. The heat-sensitization of 
Buna latex with Igevin M 50. 

Exhibit 4. Properties of Buna S so- 
lutions for viscosity measurements. 

Exhibit 5. Leverkusen comparison 
of GR-S vs. German Buna. 

Exhibit 6. Concerning fractionation 
of Buna solutions. 


Butyl Tubes Discussed 


HE Northern California Rubber 

Group held a meeting on Febru- 
ary 27 at the Claremont Hotel, in 
Berkeley, Calif., with an attendance of 
38 members and 12 guests. Speaker of 
the evening was Richard M. Howlett, 
of Stanco Distributors, whose subject 
was “Butyl for Inner Tubes,” who out- 
lined the program followed by his com- 
pany’s fleet of test cars in Texas where 
the performance of the Butyl tubes 
was compared with natural and syn- 





Cost’ 


Commercial Studios 


Northern California Rubber Group’s ‘’Over- 
sized Quartette’: (Left to right)—R. D. Ket- 
tering, of Oliver Tire & Rubber Co.; W. E. 
Boswell, Thiokol Corp.; E. R. Evans, Mare 
Island Navy Yard's Rubber Laboratory; W. 
D. Good, American Rubber Mfg. Co.; and 
Fred Swain, Pioneer Rubber Mills 
thetic rubber types. The superior air 
holding qualities and improved tear 
resistance were, according to Mr. 
Howlett, the major factors in favor of 
the Butyl tubes. 

The door prize, a pen and pencil set 
donated by H. M. Royal, Inc., was won 
by Fred Swain, of Pioneer Rubber 
Mills. Among the guests of the eve- 
ning were F. H. Banbury, Jack Brit- 
ton, of Stanco Distributors, Inc.; Prof. 
Reesor Smith, of the University of 
California’s engineering department; 
and Ed Royal, of H. M. Royal, Inc., 
who discussed highlights of the activi- 
ties and plans of the Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group. 

A meeting with the general theme of 
plastics ‘was held by the Group on 
March 27 at the Claremont Hotel, with 
70 members attending. Principal 
speakers were C. E. Sanford, of Dow- 
Corning Co., who discussed “Silicones,” 
and Harry Kline, of Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., whose subject was ‘“Lami- 
nates.” 

Mr. Sanford’s talk covered the gen- 
eral subject of silicones, with special 
emphasis on Silastic. All of the pres- 
ent silicone products were discussed 
since, the speaker pointed out, in this 
manner applications for some of the as 
yet unusable compounds could be 
found. He emphasized that, although 
many of the silicones have been pub- 
licized because of their unusual or per- 
haps unpredictable behavior, most of 


the compounds are extremely stable 
and well behaved. 
Although Mr. Kline’s talk was de- 


voted mainly to the development of 
laminates, he briefly discussed other 
categories of plastics, such as the pro- 
duction of molding compounds, paints 
and varnishes, and miscellaneous uses 
as in brake linings and _ insulations. 
His lecture was illustrated with numer- 
ous slides and a display of samples of 
various types of laminates. 

The meeting also featured a showing 
of the motion picture “The Story of 
Formica,” presented by the Formica 
Insulation Co. 

Beverage prizes donated by Bob 
Reese and Carl Streblow, of Reichhold 
Chemicals, were won by Lyn Shafer, 
president of the Group, and Frank 
Moss, of Industresearch Corp. 
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The next meeting of the Group will 
be held at the Hotel Claremont on 
April 25. Speakers will be Charles J. 
Roese, manager of the development 
department of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of California, who will talk on 
“Elements of Tire Design,” and Erven 
White, product engineer for Fiberglas 
Corp., whose topic will be “Fiberglas 
and Its Relation to Plastics.” 


New York Group Plans 


HE executive committee of the New 

York Rubber Group has decided 
not to hold a meeting of the Group 
prior to the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
meeting in Atlantic City on April 10- 
12. The first meeting for this year is 
therefore scheduled for May 3, at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, N. Y. The 
program will include a talk on “The 
Outlook for Natural Rubber” by Wal- 
lace E. Cake, assistant managing di- 
rector of the plantations division of 
United States Rubber Co. In addition 
two or three speakers, not as yet an- 
nounced, will talk on the outlook for 
synthetic rubber and the international 
rubber picture. 

A summer outing will be held this 
year, probably in June. A committee 
of the following members has been ap- 
pointed to handle all arrangements and 
make a study of available locations in 
the New York area: Peter P. Muraw- 
ski, 211 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. 
Y., chairman; J. E. Waters, General 
Cable Corp., Bayonne, N. J.; H. Freck- 
er, United States Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J., and B. B. Wilson, INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y; 

Chairman George Wyrough of the 
Group has appointed the following pro- 
gram committee for 1946: Simon Col- 
lier, Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
chairman; H. L. Fisher, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Stamford, Conn.; Ar- 
thur P. Stubbs, Manhattan Rubber, 
Passaic; L. Cranston, U. S. Rubber, 
Passaic; and J. W. Harrison, Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Graduate Fellowship Available 


PPLICATIONS for the du Pont 

post-graduate fellowship in chem- 
istry, awarded to the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 1946- 
47 academic year, will be accepted up 
to the first of June, according to Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, dean of the Graduate 
School and head of the Department of 
Chemistry. The award of this fellow- 
ship, recently announced by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince., is the 
second offered through the Polytechnic 
Institute and provides tuition plus a 
$1,200 stipend for a single person, or 
$1,800 for a married person. The pres- 
ent holder of the du Pont fellowship in 
chemistry at Polytechnic, Seymour 
Singer, was chosen from a group of 40 
candidates. Mr. Singer is working 
for his doctorate on studies with the 
ultra-centrifuge on high polymer sys- 
tems. 
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Joint Meeting Held by Detroit Group and SPE 


HE first meeting of the current 

year of Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Inc., was held as a joint dinner- 
meeting with the Society of Plastics 
Engineers at the Detroit Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., March 15. Approxi- 
mately 175 members and guests of both 
groups enjoyed dinner in the Jade 
Room. Musical entertainment was 
provided during the dinner hour. 

John Dudley, retiring chairman of 
the Detroit Group, introduced its new 
officers for 1946 and then turned the 
meeting over to the new chairman, J. 
R. Shroyer. W. R. Walsh, program 
chairman of the Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, was then introduced, who in 
turn introduced the officers of this or- 
ganization. P. F. Robb, president of 
the Detroit Section, Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers, remarked that this 
meeting was quite appropriate since 
both organizations have common in- 
terests and together are sponsoring 
the Wayne University Project. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Jay Southwell, sales engineer in the 
Midwest of the thermoplastics depart- 
ment of Bakelite Corp., New York, N. 
Y. His talk on the “Postwar Uses of 
Vinyl Elastomers” was illustrated with 
numerous articles prepared from the 
vinyl elastomers. 

Postwar Uses of Vinyl Elastomers 

The vinyl elastomers, particularly 
the copolymers of vinyl chloride and 
vinyl acetate and high molecular 
weight polyvinyl chlorides, have found 
wide usage during the war. These ma- 
terials were employed in many cases 
in place of rubber to give superior per- 
formance. There is an increasing de- 
mand for the vinyl resins in the post- 
war period especially in those applica- 
tions where improved resistance to 
flexing and oxidation, high luster and 
a wide range of colors are required. 
The flexibility of the vinyl resins is 
achieved by the use of plasticizers. 
Tricresylphosphate is used for fire re- 
tardation purposes, and with the 
phthalates a flexible material can be 
produced over a temperature range of 
-40° to +180° F. In fact flexibility has 
been achieved at temperatures as low 
as -76° F. 

The vinyl resins are processed in 
much the same manner as rubber, ex- 
cept higher temperatures are employed. 
The resin containing the plasticizer, 
stabilizer, lubricant, and filler is read- 
ily calendered, tubed, or molded. In- 
jection moldings of very rapid cycles, 
22 seconds, at temperatures of 320- 
350° F. and pressures of 15-22,000 
p.s.i. are advantageously employed 
with this type of material. 

The vinyl resins are being used in 
the automotive, electrical, home appli- 
ance, clothing, and many other indus- 
tries. They may be used in place of 
rubber in many automotive applica- 
tions as distributer cap nipples, grom- 
mets, door lock knobs, brake and clutch 
pedal pads, steering wheels, and 
weather stripping. The excellent oil 
and ozone resistance and high dielec- 
tric strength of the vinyls are very de- 
sirable properties for distributer cap 


nipples; and door lock knobs, brake and 
clutch pedal pads, steering wheels, and 
weather stripping are produced in at- 


tractive matching colors. Very re- 
cently convertible tops and upholstery 
have been manufactured from the vinyl 
resins. In the electrical field molded 
vacuum cleaner parts, refrigerator 
gaskets, and washing machine parts 
are being manufactured from the vinyl 
resins. Umbrellas, shower curtains, 
food covers, etc., made in a variety of 
colors and patterns from these resins 
are waterproof and tough and possess 
high tear resistance. The clothing in- 
dustry has readily accepted vinyl plas- 
tic patent leathers for ladies’ hand- 
bags, shoes, and belts. 

Plastisol is a vinyl resin dispersion 
in plasticizers which is used where 
pressure molding is not required. The 
dispersion can be set in a matter of 
minutes at 325-350° F. and is particu- 
larly adaptable for producing vinyl] 
coatings around large or delicate in- 
serts. 

Butyl—A New Rubber 


The second speaker on the program 
was E. N. Cunningham, of the techni- 
cal sales department of Stanco Distrib- 
utors, Inc., New York. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s speech, “Butyl—A New Rubber” 
was illustrated with colored slides. 
Butyl rubber is exclusively an Ameri- 
can achievement which grew out of the 
work started by chemists of Standard 
Oil Development Co. in 1937. This 
new synthetic, known also as GR-I, was 
brought to successful large-scale an- 
nual production rate of 70,000 long tons 
per year by the end of 1945. Crude 
Butyl has excellent storage stability 
and can be mixed and processed in 
much the same manner as natural rub- 
ber. Tensile properties can be varied 
over a wide range by simple compound- 
ing changes. The highest tensiles ob- 
tainable are in pure gum compounds. 
The addition of reenforcing fillers de- 
creases tensile strength, but at the 
same time increases the resistance of 
the compound to tear, abrasion, aging, 
and other deteriorating effects. The 
modulus is lower for Butyl than for a 
natural rubber compound of compar- 
able hardness. However the modulus 
of GR-I is constantly being improved. 
The tear resistance is of the same 
order as that of natural rubber. 

The flex life of Butyl is excellent 
when compared with natural rubber. 
Although Butyl compounds will have 
a higher heat build-up coupled with 
the characteristic of lower resiliency 
than natural rubber compounds, in 
many applications these properties do 
not come into prominence. 

Vulcanizates produced from this new 
polymer possess excellent resistance to 
aging and the diffusion of gases. 
These properties along with other de- 
sirable properties favor the use of GR-I 
for inner tubes. Laboratory tests have 
shown GR-I vulcanizates to be superior 
to Hevea vulcanizates in both air oven 
aging and air bomb aging. A GR-I in- 
ner tube after 20,000 miles of use lost 
only two pounds per square inch air 
pressure after nearly 700 air holding 
hours as compared to the loss of 16 
pounds per square inch air pressure of 
a similarly tested natural rubber in- 
ner tube. This greater resistance to 
gas permeation of the Butyl rubber in- 
ner tube was reflected in a 10% in- 
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crease in tread wear in the tires ijn 
which these Butyl tubes were tested, 
Furthermore the mere fact that Buty] 
tubes hold their air pressure better 
than natural rubber tubes affords a 
safer running tire. 

GR-I is being used in certain me- 
chanical goods and linings for acid 
tanks. The combination of low water 
absorption, resistance to deterioration 
by ozone, and good electrical charac- 
teristics makes Butyl a suitable ma- 
terial for insulation. 

The ability to withstand for long 
periods the deteriorating effects of 
sunlight, weather aging, acids, alkalis, 
oxygen, ozone, and fatty acids should 
provide products with a longer life. 
Undoubtedly, the design engineer will 
find many new applications for “Butyl 
—A New Rubber.” 

The remaining meetings for 1946 of 
the Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc., will all be held at the Detroit Le- 
land Hote! as follows: 

Spring Meeting—May 17, 

Fall Meeting—October 18, 

Christmas Meeting—December 15. 

The speakers and their subjects will 
be announced at a later date. 


Management's Views on Safety! 


OWEVER generally the need and 

the value of safety promotion may 
be recognized, there is still much room 
for discussion of this important sub- 
ject, according to John L. Collyer, pres- 
ident of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. The fight for greater safety calls 
for the services of trained safety engi- 
neers. Safety engineering begins in 
the design and layout of the plant, 
with proper arrangement of machin- 
ery, and provision of adequate safety 
devices on machines. There must be 
a continual promotion of safety while 
operations are in progress. The re- 
sponsibility must be plantwide, and 
everyone connected with management, 
in particular, must be safetyminded. 
Although carelessness is doubtlessly 
the major cause of accidents, it can be 
combatted by proper machinery ar- 
rangement, adequate training or em- 
ployes, and a continuous program of 
safety promotion, all of which are part 
of management’s role. A good plant 
housekeeping program of an education- 
al nature is also necessary. Goodrich 
gives two six-month “semesters” yearly 
for foremen, with grades and awards 


presented upon completion of the 
courses. This program has increased 
economy and efficiency, improved 


working conditions and fire prevention, 
and provided greater safety for all. 
Unquestionably industry can pro- 
mote safety and at the same time move 
in the direction of increased production 
and more jobs in the postwar period. 
Liberal policies should be followed in 
replacing outworn and outmoded ma- 
chinery and equipment and in initiat- 
ing new high standards of plant de- 
sign and upkeep. Industry can also 
help by aggressive selling of products 
that tend to promote safety either di- 
rectly, as with goggles and gloves, or 
indirectly, as with vibration insulators 
and similar appliances. 
1 Abstracted from Annual News Letter, Nov., 
1945, Rubber Section, National Safety Council 
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Chemical Exposition Reflects Wartime Developments 


EVEALING many new _ products 

and materials, and also processes 
inviting the design of many more, the 
Twentieth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries was held February 25 to March 
2 at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y. Nearly 400 exhibits on four 
floors of the building afforded a bril- 
liant display of chemicals, chemical 
materials, structural materials, proc- 
essing equipment, and samples of fin- 
ished goods, featuring developments 
arising from wartime research and ap- 
plications. The exhibition, although 
closed to the general public, had an un- 
usually heavy registration with daily 
attendances averaging more than 10,- 
000 visitors. 

Processing equipment formed the 
bulk of the exposition material and 
covered the entire range from labora- 
tory apparatus used in the preparation 
of samples and in treatments, through 
pilot-plant scales, to full-sized machin- 
ery in working condition, some of 
which were shown in actual or simu- 
lated operation. Such equipment em- 
braced all classes of processing from 
pharmaceuticals to the reduction of 
ores, with considerable emphasis on 
process equipment of all kinds for han- 
dling liquids and gases. A good array 
of conveying, weighing, and other ma- 
terials handling equipment was also 
included. 

Exhibitors of chemicals represented 
a relatively small proportion of the 
show, but included manufacturing 
chemists and manufacturers of labora- 
tory and industrial chemicals of almost 
every type. Featured in most in- 
stances were chemical specialties, in- 
cluding those applicable to the rubber 
and plastics industries. Many chemi- 
cals, without specific application as 
yet, were being offered for research 
and development work. 

Of greatest interest to visitors was 
the atomic energy exhibit of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society which showed 
the development of the atom bomb, the 
impetus given to research by atomic 
power, and indications of its applica- 
tions for progress. Sustaining the in- 
terest of this display was the large 
number of exhibits of material and 
equipment throughout the exposition 
labeled as having contributed to the 
success of the Manhattan Engineering 
District project. 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
in addition to its previous products, ex- 
hibited several new resins and _ resin 
emulsions and suspensions suitable for 
use in adhesives and rubber coatings, 
sponge, and latex. Among the prod- 
ucts exhibited by the Atlas Powder Co. 
were five new chemicals, designated as 
Atlas G-2400, G-3001, G-3101, G-3043, 
and G-3086, recommended as plasticiz- 
ers for most plastics and rubbers. The 





Bakelite Corp. had an extensive expo- 
sition of its plastics and applications, 
including the vinyl plastisols and or- 
ganisols for the coating of paper and 
fabrics. The Dow Chemical Co. ex- 
hibit covered the range of its products 
from magnesium to chemicals. In- 
cluded were Styrafoam, a _ flotation 
plastic for boats, Ethocel packaging 
material, and Saran coverings and 
screens. 








The General Aniline & Film Corp. 
featured its Polectron resins used in 
electronic and radio equipment, and the 
first public showing of the Ozalid pho- 


tographic duplicating machine. The 
Hercules Powder Co. exhibit of prod- 
ucts and their applications included 


terpenes, rosin esters, and other chem- 
icals used in the rubber industry. The 
exhibit of Koppers Co., Inc., included 
its tar or pyridine bases, with illustra- 
tions of their applications as copoly- 
merizing materials for synthetic rub- 
ber, as solvents, and for the manufac- 
ture of textile waterproofing agents. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.,. Inc., in its line of 
pharmaceutical and industrial chemi- 
cals showed many suitable for use as 
plasticizers, including several new 
products such as itaconic acid and di- 
methyl itaconate. Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. displayed samples of many new pe- 
troleum products including waxes and 
oils of interest to the rubber industry. 
In the exhibit of U. S. Stoneware Co. 
were several new applications of its 
products, such as the use of Tygon for 
flexible medical tubing. 

Bowen Engineering, Inc., featured a 
table model laboratory spray-drier par- 
ticularly useful in facilitating the eval- 
uation of predrying steps in any new 
materials or processes under develop- 
ment. One of the exhibits of Builders- 
Providence, Inc., was its Model FGG 
Flo-Gage, a midget differential meter 
for indicating rate of flow of liquids 
and gases through lines and for indi- 
cating liquid level and pressure differ- 
ences. Included in the exhibit of Fil- 
tration Engineers, Inc. were FE rotary 
vacuum filters, automatic filters of the 
rotary vacuum type with string dis- 
charge and capable of continuous oper- 
ation. The Matheson Co. exhibited 56 
compressed gases for laboratory and 
industrial use, together with needle, 
control, and reducing valves for gas 
bottles. H. K. Porter Co., Inc., in its 
display of processing equipment had 
such items as agitators, driers, mixers, 
kettles, mills, pressure vessels, pumps, 
and many others. In its exhibit of au- 
tomatic chemical feeding and propor- 
tioning pumps, % Proportioneers, Inc., 
displayed an automatic batch cut-off, 
preset to any desired total gallonage, 
which can be installed in the pumping 
system to deliver a final product to a 
digester, polymerizer, or intermediate 
storage tank. 

The Pulverizing Machinery Co. fea- 
tured its new Mikro-Atomizer, a me- 
chanical, screenless pulverizer for effi- 
cient production of ultra-fine powders 
from one micron to 25 microns, appli- 
cable for use on such rubber compound- 
ing ingredients as blacks, pigments, 
fillers, antioxidants, and others. The 
Reeves Pulley Co. showed its new Vari- 
Speed motor pulley which converts the 
power of any constant speed motor in- 
to an infinite number of driving speeds 
over a ratio of 3:1 variation. J. A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., in addition to 
showing wires, wire ropes, and fittings, 
displayed rubber insulated wires and 
cables. The exhibit of indicating and 
recording specialties of the Uehling 
Instrument Co. included its Tank-O- 
Meter gage for measuring liquid depth, 
an inclined draft gage for draft, pres- 


sure, or differential pressure, a pres- 
sure and vacuum gage, and a vacuum 
recorder. 


Cotton vs. Rayon Cord Test 
OVERNMENT tests to determine 


the comparative merits of stand- 
ard cotton, “Wilds” variety cotton, and 
rayon tire cords are described in detail 
in a 100-page report, No. 2921, pre- 
pared by the Rubber Reserve Co., and 
released by the Office of the Publica- 
tion Board. Of the tires tested, those 
with rayon cords were relatively supe- 
rior to those with cotton cords in re- 
spect to mileage, but the cotton tires 
showed a slightly better tread wear rat- 
ing than rayon tires. 

Three tests were conducted under 
the direction of the Office of the Rub- 
ber Director, WPB, and the Rubber 
Reserve Co. for the following purposes: 

(1) To compare standard cotton 
cord and “Wilds” variety cotton cord 
(a special type of American long-sta- 
ple cotton) in carcasses of 6.00-16 
standard four-ply S-3 (synthetic rub- 
ber) passenger tires. 

(2) To compare standard cotton 
cord, “Wilds” variety cotton cord, and 
rayon cord in carcasses of 7.00-20 
(10-ply) S-4 highway tires on the rear 
wheels of White Model WA-118 trucks. 

(3) To compare standard cotton 
cord, “Wilds” variety cotton cord, and 
rayon cord in carcasses of 7.00-20 (10- 
ply) S-4 highway tires on the front 
wheels of White Model WA-118 trucks. 

Two companies, Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss., and Seib- 
erling Rubber Co., Akron, O., partici- 
pated in the tests conducted by the 
Government Tire Test Fleet. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture collaborated in organization of the 
tests, which were begun August, 1944, 
and concluded in January, 1945. 

The results of the tests, as summar- 
ized in the report, follow: 

(1) Standard cotton cord is entirely 
adequate for 6.00-16 (four-ply)  pas- 
senger-car tire service. If ‘‘Wilds” 
cotton has any superiority in quality 
over standard cotton, this difference 
cannot be demonstrated in passenger- 
car tires under government tire test 
fleet operating conditions, as no fail- 
ures resulted from cord weaknesses at 
mileages up to 68,000 miles. 

(2) In 7.00-20 (10-ply) S-4 
in front wheel service, ‘‘Wilds” 


tires 
cotton 


tires showed a 30% superiority for 
final mileage over standard cotton 
tires, but rayon showed a 70% superi- 


ority for mileage over standard cot- 
ton. 

(3) In 7.00-20 (10-ply) S-4 tires in 
rear wheel service, “Wilds” cotton tires 
showed a 202% superiority for mile- 
age over standard cotton tires; while 
the rayon cord tires tested showed a 
517% improvement over the standard 
cotton tires for mileage. 

(4) Cotton tires showed a slightly 
better tread wear rating than rayon 
tires. 

Photostat copies of the report may 
be obtained, on order, from OPB at $7, 
and microfilms at $1. 
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Plastics Main Topic at Boston Meeting 


HE feature of the spring meeting 
of the Boston Rubber Group, at the 


Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
March 8, was “Flexible Plastics.” At- 
tendance totaled 425 persons, includ- 


ing 70 guests. James R. Geenty, chair- 
man of the Group, presided and intro- 
duced the speakers and guests seated 
at the speakers’ table. 

Talks by representatives of the 
Bakelite Corp. comprised the program. 
W. J. Connelly, manager, Bakelite con- 
sumer relations division, spoke briefly 
on developments in the vinyl resin field 
and displayed numerous samples of the 
use of these resins in molding, extru- 
sion, coating, and as unsupported films. 
He then presented C. W. Patton, man- 
ager of the coating and adhesives divi- 
sion, who spoke on “Flexible Coatings 
and Adhesives.” 

Mr. Patton described some of the ma- 
terials and processes involved in the 
production of flexible Vinylite coatings 
and adhesives, explaining that these 
materials, employing vinyl chloride- 
acetate resins, are applied by either of 
two methods: namely, by a hot, solvent 
free, calendering operation, or in a so- 


lution formed at room temperature 
with volatile liquids. Although they 
are more difficult to process, resins 


having a relatively high vinyl chloride 
content and a molecular weight in the 
neighborhood of 130,000 produce the 
most desirable finished product prop- 
erties. Mr. Patton revealed the devel- 
opment of a new group of vinyl chlor- 
ide-acetate resins of high chloride, 
high molecular weight type, which in 
some instances completely eliminates 
or greatly decreases the amount of vol- 
atile solvents required. One of these 
resins can be utilized by dispersing: it 
in plasticizer together with other ap- 
propriate ingredients. The resulting 
mixture is called a “plastisol,” mean- 
ing a colloidal dispersion of resin in 
plasticizer. Wherever this type of 
coating is applicable, considerable econ- 
omies through the elimination of sol- 
vents and increased speed of produc- 
tion are obtained. 

This speaker also described the de- 
velopment of a similar type of coating 
containing small percentages of vola- 
tile carriers to complement the plas- 
ticizer present. This combination 
thoroughly wets the resin and produces 
a sufficiently fluid mix which may be 
readily applied. The term “organo- 
sol” has been applied to this type of 
compound, referring to a colloidal dis- 
persion in an organic solvent. Some 
of the applications where these new 
materials will be of value were dis- 
cussed in conclusion. 

The final speaker was Gilbert Shaw, 
manager of the Bakelite calendering 
and molding material division, who 
dealt with “Calendering and Molding 
of Elastomeric Materials.” Mr. Shaw 
treated of the general properties of 
Vinylite elastomeric plastics along 
with their production and cost trends. 
He pointed out that the properties of 
these plastics are such that they are in 
the unique position of competing di- 
rectly with both other plastics and with 
rubbers. In competing with the _ in- 


herently low cost and versatile materi- 
als, natural and synthetic rubbers, the 


vinyl chloride-acetate resins are for- 
tunate in that they excel in the prop- 
erties which are least satisfactory in 
most of the rubbers. Mr. Shaw pre- 
sented specific illustrations where 
these resins have already replaced or 
are about to replace certain of the 
rubbers where the shortcomings of 
these rubbers are the controlling fac- 
tors. In most of these cases the per- 
formance of the article made from the 
vinyl resin gives more value per dollar 
cost than can be obtained with the rub- 
ber, it was added. 

This speaker stated that the newness 
of flexible injection molded vinyl chlor- 
ide-acetate parts and the wartime con- 
ditions under which they were intro- 
duced prevent accurate estimates of 
where the final economic balance will 
settle, but that functional injection 
molded parts which have been found to 
give better service will be produced. 

Extruded vinyl chloride-acetate prod- 
ucts now cost about twice as much as 
corresponding natural rubber’ extru- 
sions before the war, Mr. Shaw said. 
This differential should narrow if us- 
age of vinyl chloride-acetate increases, 
but it is doubtful if extruded Vinylite 
sections will ever be as cheap as nat- 
ural rubber sections on a pound for 
pound basis. 

In the field of coated fabrics, em- 
bossed vinyl chloride-acetate coated 
fabrics, simulating leather, have proved 
themselves economically and functional- 
ly and will replace a good part of the 
pyroxylin and rubber artificial leath- 
ers and natural leather formerly used. 
Mr. Shaw concluded his talk by giving 
a brief review of the potential markets 
for elastomeric Vinylite compounds. 

The next meeting of the Boston Rub- 
ber Group will be the summer outing, 
details of which will be announced 
soon. 


Philadelphia Group Meeting 


HE spring meeting of the Philadel- 

phia Rubber Group was held on 
March 8 at Kugler’s Restaurant, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., with approximately 150 
members and guests attending. En- 
tertainment provided during and after 
the dinner included piano music, songs, 
a magician, and a tap dancer. 

The subject for discussion of the 
evening was “The Future Outlook for 
Rubber Hydrocarbons.” The natural 
rubber side of the picture was pre- 
sented by Wallace E. Cake, assistant 
managing director of the plantations 
division of the United States Rubber 
Co., and the synthetic rubber outlook 
was given by George R. Vila, assistant 
development manager of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber. 
Introductory remarks on the subject 
were given by Walter J. Geldard, as- 
sistant sales manager for rubber chem- 
icals and reclaims for Naugatuck, who 
also presented the speakers. 


Mr. Cake, who recently returned 
from Malaya and Sumatra’ where 
he visited the company’s __planta- 
tions after being interned by the 


Japanese for three years, spoke on the 
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Far Eastern situation. He discussed 
the effects of pre-invasion policies, 
the Japanese invasion and occupation, 


and the liberation of these areas on the 
rubber plantations and processing 
equipment. Presenting the current 


picture, he spoke on present conditions 
on the plantations, the labor and polit- 
ical situations, and discussed rehabilj- 
tation plans for the rubber-producing 
areas. Mr. Cake will present this talk 
at the New York Rubber Group’s meet- 
ing on May 3, and the complete paper 
will appear in our May issue. 

In his talk Mr. Vila noted the tre- 
mendous amount of research being’ per- 
formed to improve synthetic rubber 
quality, but warned that progress will 
be made in small steps which in the ag- 
gregate will spell major improvement. 
This process of small improvement has 
already set in and may be appreciated 
by the examination of some of the spe- 
cial types of GR-S available today in 
production quantities. One of the ear- 
liest deviations from standard GR-S 
was GR-S-85, first produced in 1942 
for the manufacture of asbestos sheet 
packing. It differs from GR-S chief- 
ly in that it has a Mooney value of 100 
rather than the standard 50 and has 
found many applications where a hard- 
er, tougher polymer is required. GR-S- 
10 utilizes a special grade of rosin 
soap as an emulsifier and has the ad- 
vantages of enhanced tack, higher ten- 
siles with low black or other pigment 
loadings, and better flexing character- 
istics. In tires, these properties are 
reflected by better resistance to ply 
separation. Other variations of rosin 
soap GR-S have been produced in sub- 
stantial quantities for the manufac- 
ture of adhesives. GR-S-65 is a spe- 
cial polymer with low water absorp- 
tion characteristics, developed primari- 
ly for insulated wire. GR-S-25 is a 
completely non-discoloring type of 
GR-S applicable to white or light-col- 
ored products. The development of 
carbon black masterbatching has been 
well publicized. Recently a clay mas- 
terbatch has become available in pro- 
duction quantities, and factory trials 
indicate better physical properties and 
more efficient processing. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of a GR-S of vastly im- 
proved processing characteristics, said 
the speaker, and it is expected that it 
will be a regular production item in 
the near future. 





Adco Rubber Cement 


DHESIVE PRODUCTS CORP., 

1660 Boone Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y., 
has announced the development of a 
new type of synthetic rubber cement 
which cannot be differentiated in color 
from cements made with natural latex 
crepe rubber. Known as Adco Snow 
White rubber cement, the new product, 
it is claimed, does not discolor, is not 
affected by exposure to sunlight, and 
does not show any appreciable change 
in viscosity upon standing. The cement 
is available without restrictions for 
immediate delivery. It is supplied in 
various viscosities, according to appli- 
cation, and can be further thinned by 
the addition of the company’s Adco 
solvent. 
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Observations of the German Rubber Industry’ 


N GENERAL the German rubber in- 

dustry, in spite of its pioneering 
work on synthetic rubber, had not pro- 
gressed relatively so far as that of the 
United States in the use of the Buna- 
type synthetic rubbers, apparently ow- 
ing to lack of cooperation between the 
industry and the end-product manu- 
facturing industry. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie’s development of Koresin to im- 
prove tackiness facilitated tire and me- 
chanical goods production, but the rate 
of production was still far below our 
own. German manufacturing tech- 
niques were in most instances inferior 
to modern methods as used in this 
country. This point was particularly 
true in the truck tire sizes, both in tire 
building and tire curing. Passenger 
tire building machines were good and 
in most cases were duplicates of Ameri- 
can machines of prewar design. Tube 
manufacturing equipment was conven- 
tional, except that one leading com- 
pany used the obsolete circular tubing 
method. In some cases improvements 
in the manufacture of specialty rub- 
ber goods were noted, such as the cal- 
endering of gasproof coated fabrics 
and large-scale continuous curing 
methods for all types of coated fabrics. 
The conveyer belt manufacturing 
equipment in the Continental Rubber 
plant in Nordhafen was the largest in 
the world and capable of making and 
curing belts up to three meters wide. 
Very large curing units for curing rub- 
ber tank linings were also found. 

German equipment for brass plating 
metal goods to facilitate bonding syn- 
thetics to track blocks and bogie rollers 
were excellent. An improved method 
of bonding these articles was in process 
of development in the I. G. Farben lab- 
oratories in Leverkusen wherein a coat- 
ing of a new chemical called Desmodur 


1 Abstracted from paper by Earl W. Glen, as- 


sistant director, Rubber Division, CPA., pre- 
sented before the SAE German Engineering 
Evaluation Meeting, Detroit, Mich., Mar. 
1946, 

X-Number 

Designation Manufacturing Plant 


X-283-GR-S U. S. Rubber-Institute 


General-Baytown 
General-Baytown 
General-Baytown 


X-284-GR-S 
X-286-GR-S 
X-287-GR-S 


X-285-GR-S U. S. Rubber-Naugatuck 


X-288 GR-S Firestone-Akron 


latex 


S. Rubber-Torrance 


X-289-GR-S U. 
X-291-GR-S Number cancelled 
X-293-GR-S 


latex 


National Synthetic- 
Louisville 


X-294-GR-S U.S. Rubber-Institute 


R could be applied more efficiently 
than brass plating and produced a more 
uniform and more satisfactory bond. 
Desmodur R was also used as a tire 
cord dip and general tackifier in the 
tire industry, and its qualities were 
so outstanding that samples are being 
shipped to this country for experimen- 
tation. 

Other interesting products found in 
Germany were the Luka Reifen and 
Draftband Reifen. The former was a 
tire unit which performed the same 
function as our American run-flat tire 
construction, but incorporated a cellu- 
lar solid rubber filler in place of the 
inner tube. It was claimed to be very 
successful in operation without air 
and had the advantage of production 
independent of that of tires. The 
Draftband Reifen was a demountable 
feature accomplished by building a tire 
without a steel base band, using bead 
wire embedded in a beveled hard rub- 
ber base as the surface to mount on a 
beveled split rim. Performance was 
reported as excellent, and Draftband 
Reifen is expected to replace all types 
of solid tires owing to its ready dis- 
mountability and_ simplification of 
shipping. 

The equipment at the I. G. Farben 
synthetic rubber laboratory in Lever- 
kusen was outstanding, with a concen- 
tration of effort in the production of 
synthetics for tires and tire building 
that was unexcelled even in the United 
States. A special type of hysteresis 
analyzer was found that was claimed 
to be a valuable research tool. Claims 
were also made that the laboratory was 
on the verge of producing a synthetic 
rubber , practically equal to natural 
rubber in hysteresis and heat perform- 
ance. This material was not ready for 
tire testing. Premilling processing de- 
velopment was also carried out in Lev- 
erkusen, and the company claimed to 
be in a position to offer German indus- 
try a synthetic rubber requiring much 


Mooney viscosity. 


GR-S latex with a high solids content of 
55-60% with Daxad and potassium cast- 
orate as emulsifiers. 


3/5/16 


2/8/46 Regular GR-S to be used as Standard 
Reference test sample beginning April 1, 
1946. 

3/5/46 Similar to Type IT latex, with Daxad emul- 
sifier, hydroquinone shortstopper and Sta- 
lite antioxidant. 

3/6/46 GR-S-25, alum coagulated. 
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less preparation and milling treatment, 
although the material was still being 
withheld from industry. 

Lack of cooperation beteen produc- 
ers, the German army, and fabricators 
was very marked. No road test fleets 
were operated by even the larger Ger- 
man companies although extensive lab- 
oratory equipment was found in numer 
ous plants. 

The German rayon tire cord fabric 
was a very new product before the war, 
and its development was limited by the 
considerable demand for production. 
Tires were therefore found to be made 
of an inferior type of rayon yarn which 
required manufacture into a heavier 
gage cord in order to stand up in fa- 
tigue. Yet German engineers, think- 
ing of it only in terms of tensile 
strength, decided that the average syn- 
thetic tire constructed of this heavier 
cord would be strong enough made with 
two plies less than prewar standard 
cotton cord construction. That this 
left them with a comparably inferior 
type of tire has been confirmed by 
road tests made here on sample tires. 
All of these tires failed at very low 
mileage from separation, circumferen- 
tial shoulder fatigue, and severe tread 
cracking. Other tests made here proved 
that both the German tread recipe and 
Buna S-3 polymers produced excellent 
tread wear. Results in the test group 
of 9.00-20 tires were outstanding and 
indicated the need of further work in 
this country on developing improved 
polymers. 


Experimental GR-S 
and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of exeri- 

mental GR-S dry polymers and 
GR-S latices available for distribution 
to rubber goods manufacturers from 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 
under the conditions outlined in our 
November, 1945, issue, page 237, have 


been received and are listed below: 
Date of Polymer Special 

Authorization Description Characteristics 

1/23/46 A masterbatch containing 100 parts Clay masterbatches are reported to have 
Buca A Clay to 100 parts GR-S; short- superior processing and handling char- 
stopped with sodium sulfide. acteristics. For use in stocks requir- 

ing this type of material. 

2/7/46 These three experimental polymers are X-284 and X-286 are being made to 

2/7/46 of a rosin acid GR-S type varying the test various modifiers; with X-287, 

2/7/46 modifier used; 35-45 Mooney viscosity: modified with standard GR-S-type 
100 parts GR-S to 46 parts EPC Black. modifier, acting as control. 

2/11/46 Butadiene/styrene polymer with an This material should show superior 
auxiliary chemical to produce high gel processing and very low’ shrinkage 
content in the polymer, shortstopped characteristics. For use in footwear 
with hydroquinone and stabilized with stocks, wire insulation, extruded me- 
1.5 BLE; salt acid floecculated; 60 chanical goods and other types of 


product where these characteristics are 


desired. 


General purpose use. 


Dry polymer from 
the Mooncy is too 


For use in adhesives. 
this latex is so sticky 
low to be measured. 


GR-S-25 is 2 copolymer of butadiene and 
styrene to which approximately 1.5°% of a 
non-staining antioxidant is added. For use 
in stocks where this type of material is 
required, 
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Gates Technical Club Meeting 


TOTAL of 98 members and nine 

guests attended a meeting of the 
Gates Technical Club at the Denargo 
Cafe, Denver, Colo., on January 31. 
Ed Cunningham, of Stanco Distribu- 
tors, was the speaker at the technical 
session held after a cocktail hour and 
dinner. Preceding the talk, a_ short 
business was held which in- 
cluded reports from the group’s treas- 
urer and athletic committee and a 
drawing for a free dinner at the next 
meeting. Entertainment was provided 
by a showing of color motion pictures 
of the previous Colorado-Denver foot- 
ball game. 

“Rubber—A Versatile Engineering 
Material” was the subject of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s address. He _ pointed out 
that despite its versatility, rubber is 
a material about which the engineer 
knows comparatively little, compared 
with his knowledge of such things as 
steel. The reason for this state of af- 
fairs is that most tests for rubber are 
conducted under approximately one set 
of conditions even though the products 
are used under widely varying condi- 
tions. The speaker then went on to dis- 
cuss the dynamic properties of rubber 
when used for springs and shock ab- 
sorbers. Neoprene, natural rubber, Per- 
bunan, GR-S, and Hycar were com- 
pared for such properties as hysteresis 
and vibration dampening. Slides were 
shown comparing these properties of 
the rubbers and the variation in prop- 
erties with temperature. For service 
in shock absorbers, the need of a ma- 
terial whose dynamic properties would 
not vary much over a wide temperature 
range Was emphasized. None of the 
presently available polymers are fully 
satisfactory for this purpose, but the 
speaker suggested that materials are 
being developed to fill this need. 


session 


History of the Gates Technical Club 

The Gates Technical Club was or- 
ganized in November, 1940, with the 
aim of increasing the knowledge of 
rubber technology of members of the 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, by means of 
surveys of current rubber literature 
and studies of current research and de- 
velopment as presented by qualified 
speakers. Starting with 42 charter 
members, the club has grown steadily 
and now numbers 121 regular members 
and 69 associate members. The re- 
quirement for regular membership is 
employment in the company’s techni- 
cal department: while all other com- 
pany employes interested in advancing 
their technical knowledge are qualified 
for associate memberships. Dinner 
meetings are held monthly at various 
Denver hotels and are attended by both 
regular and associate members. In ad- 
dition to its technical activities, the 
club mans and supports seasonal ath- 
letic teams for competition with other 
company teams. 

The original officers of the group 
were K. G. Custer, president; D. Chal- 
mers, vice president; G. E. Popp, sec- 
retary; and C. S. Knox, treasurer. 
Present officers are: Carl P. Mullen, 
president; J. P. Swaggart, vice presi- 
dent; Virgil Price, secretary; and 
Henry Tramutt, treasurer. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Mullen, is a graduate of Col- 
orado A & M College, is manager of 





fetets. 


Shahan 


George T. 
Carl P. Mullen 


company’s hose division—technical de- 
partment, and is well known in the au- 
tomotive field for his work on rubber. 


Grew Discusses Textiles 


HE regular dinner-meeting of the 

Chicago Rubber Group held in the 
Terrace Room of the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Ill., March 22, was devoted 
to a symposium on the use of various 
types of textiles in the rubber industry. 
James P. Sheridan, chairman of the 
Group, introduced the speakers. 

The first was Henry S. Grew, Jr., 
vice president of Wellington-Sears Co., 
New York, N. Y., who described cotton 
fabrics used in tires, hose and belting, 
footwear, and in the coating field, with 
special reference to recent new devel- 
opments in the use of some of the syn- 
thetic yarns either alone or in combi- 
nation with cotton that have been car- 
ried out in order to provide the most 
satisfactory fabrics for the rubber in- 


dustry. In discussing fabrics for tires, 
Mr. Grew first mentioned single and 
plied-yarn chafer fabrics and stated 


that with the increasing use of syn- 
thetic rubber, some textile manufac- 
turers have found it advisable to 
change the standard count of the plied- 
yarn fabrics from 23x23 to 20x20, 
or even less, to realize better rubber 
adhesion. 

The past few years have seen an in- 
creasing demand for stronger hose and 
belt fabrics, and this added strength 
can be obtained either by using longer 
staple cotton (usually too costly), or 
by increasing the weight of the fabric, 
or by the use of synthetic fibers. The 
speaker stated that his company had 
experimented at some length with 
high-tenacity rayon and “Fortisan” and 
had demonstrated to its satisfaction, 
from a textile viewpoint, that with 
proper construction, twist, etc., syn- 
thetic yarn fabrics of considerably less 
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weight or fabrics made with syn‘hetie 
yarns in the direction requiring the in- 


creased strength can be made to equal 
the strength of heavier cotton fabrics, 
In the footwear field, synthetic yarns 


or fibers, or even blended yarn consist- 
ing of cotton and synthetics, may read- 
ily replace the cotton fabrics used to- 
day, Mr. Grew said. This possibility 
is especially true in the sneaker type 
of shoe where the questions of abrzsion 
and resistance to deterioration from 
perspiration play an important part in 
the life of the shoes. 

In discussing the coating field, the 
speaker pointed out that the use of 
vinyl resin-type coating materials had 
greatly broadened the possibilities in 
this field, but that unfortunately the 
lack of textile production has held up 
the development and use of cotton fab- 
rics in coating work. 

Throughout his talk Mr. Grew em- 
phasized that although his company is 
a large manufacturer of cotton fabrics, 
it recognizes that synthetic fibers have 
valuable characteristics not inherent 
in cotton; and consequently it is mak- 
ing an extensive study of the use of 
these synthetic fibers in fabrics now 
furnished the rubber industry. He ex- 
plained that recent work has been con- 
fined to the hose and belting and foot- 
wear fields, but expressed the opinion 
that with further study synthetic fibers 
may easily lead to better fabrics for 
other products now requiring lighter- 
weight goods. 

The second speaker was W. W. Owen, 
of the rayon division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
who described in considerable detail the 
production of rayon cord for tires. A 
series of slides showed graphically the 
building up of thousands of the rayon 
filaments into the heavy tire cords and 
indicated the superiority of rayon for 
tires, particularly under the conditions 
of high temperature generated by syn- 
thetic tires in use. 

The final speaker was W. H. Atkin- 
son, Chicago branch manager for the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., who 
gave some interesting details on the 
use of Fiberglas for numerous war pur- 
poses and how the results of such use 
were being utilized in postwar proj- 
ects. He told how Fiberglas, with ne- 
oprene, was used in hose and gaskets 
for resisting high temperatures in air- 
planes, for fuel tanks, and for certain 
tvpes of coated materials and expressed 
the belief that Fiberglas had a definite 
place in work directed toward improv- 
ing certain types of rubber products. 

The next meeting of the Chicago 
Rubber Group will be held on May 24, 
when papers on “Rubber to Metal Ad- 
hesives” and “New Developments in 
Reclaiming Rubber” will be given. The 
speakers will be announced later. 





Reclaim Discussed at Ontario 


cé ECLAIM Rubber during Recon- 

version” was the subject of an 
address by John M. Ball, eastern rep- 
resentative of the Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., East St. Louis, Il., given 
at the meeting of the Ontario Rubber 
Group, February 21, at the University 
of Toronto. The meeting, preceded by 


a dinner, was attended by 65 members. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Plastics Technology 


Geon Latex 


George W. Flanagan! 


HE development and the adaptabil- 

ity of the polyvinyl resins to a 
widespread use in almost all fields of 
compression and injection molding, ex- 
trusion, and perhaps most important, 
solution coating are playing an im- 
portant part in the rapid growth of the 
plastics industry. No longer classi- 
fied as “substitutes” or in the vague 
classification of “synthetics,” the poly- 
vinyl resins and plastics are today re- 
garded as distinctly new materials-with 
dependable specific properties and im- 


portant jobs to do in industry. Wire 
and cable insulation and _ jacketing, 


coated fabrics and paper, upholstery, 
and packaging materials are only a 
few of the end uses of these resins. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., manu- 
facturer of these versatile polyvinyls 
under the name Geon, recently widened 
the scope of polyvinyl resin usage by 
the introduction of Geon latices. These 
latices are true colloidal dispersions of 
vinyl chloride-type polymers in water. 
Geon latex is of particular interest to 
all phases of the coating field because 
it eliminates the use of hazardous and 
expensive solvents and further elimi- 
nates the need of recovery equipment. 


Nature and Properties of Geon Latex 


Geon latex is accurately described as 
a latex since it contains uniform, spher- 
ical particles, about 0.2-micron in diam- 
eter, suspended in water. The charge 
on the latex particles is negative. Sta- 
bility of the latex is obtained by virtue 
of the small particle size and the pres- 
ence of small amounts of stabilizing 
materials, and the latex can be shipped 
and handled without danger of coagu- 
lation provided the proper alkalinity 
is maintained. Stability can be main- 
tained indefinitely if the pH is kept 
adjusted to 8.5 by the use of ammonia, 
and under some conditions it can be 
kept for many days or weeks without 
coagulation at pH values as low as 3.0; 
however this is not generally true of a 
latex compound containing other in- 
gredients. It can be coagulated by 
electrolyte solutions, but weak acids 
(acetic) and salts like sodium chloride 
are relatively ineffective. Freezing 
will also bring about coagulation. 

The outstanding property of Geon 
latex is its ability to form clear coher- 
ent films on drying with application of 
heat. A dry loose powder is obtained 
when Geon latex is dried at room tem- 
perature. 

Films formed without plasticization 
are brittle and tend to crack during the 
drying process. Hence it is necesssary 
to add a suitable plasticizer such as 
dioctyl phthalate or tricresyl phosphate 
in sufficient quantity to achieve the 
desired softness and flexibility. Plas- 
ticization is readily accomplished by 
adding with slow stirring a concen- 
1 Technical manager, sales service laboratory, 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
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trated emulsion of plasticizer to the 
latex. It is essential that the emulsion 
be made with as small a particle size 
as possible to insure good compound 
stability. 

Since the Geon resin is thermoplas- 


tic, the particles fuse together and 
form a strong continuous film when 
the material is heated. At the same 


time the milky appearance of the film 
disappears, and it becomes transpar- 
ent, indicating continuity of structure. 
The nature of the heat treatment, 
which will produce optimum properties 
in the film, varies with the thickness 
of the deposit, the amount of plasti- 
cizer, and the kind of the base mate- 
rial on which the coating is applied. 
Formulation and Compounding of Geon Latex 
Formulation techniques with Geon la- 
tex are quite simple. Plasticizers, ex- 
tending pigments, colors, and waxes, 
usually in disperse form, are added to 
the latex to impart certain desired 
properties to the finished product. The 
same type of plasticizers used with dry 
polyvinyl resins can be used in com- 
pounding latex. The technique in the 
addition is the only variation. With 
the latex method, plasticizers are added 
as concentrated emulsions of the oil 
in water type. Colloid mills are verv 
efficient in the preparation of such 
emulsions. Extending pigments, col- 
ors, and other solid materials, before 
being incorporated in Geon latex com- 
pounds, should be carefully dispersed. 
The higher the degree of dispersion, 
the more uniform and satisfactory will 
be the compound. Coagulation may 
result if there is a pronounced differ- 
ence in particle size between the latex 
resins and the dispersed pigments. 
The solids should be slurried in water 
and then reduced to between one-mi- 
cron and five microns, in a pebble or 
colloid mill. The dispersion should be 
maintained slightly alkaline by the ad- 
dition of ammonia or some other vola- 
tile base such as morpholine. Latex 
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compounds generally work much bet- 
ter after aging for at least 24 hours. 
Geon Plastic Latex 

Supplementing Geon latex, which re- 
quires the addition of pasticizer in the 
emulsified form, is a new compound 
called Geon plastic latex. With this 
new plastic latex the plasticizer is 
added to the resin directly and results 
in a dispersion of plasticized resin par- 
ticles rather than a side by side forma- 
tion that is obtained in emulsion com- 
pounding. 

The advantage of Geon plastic latex 
lies in the fact that the compound is 
homogeneous and allows for lesser 
temperatures and the fusion of the sep- 
arate particles in later processing. 
Processing of Geon Latex Compounds 

In numerous instances the process- 
ing of materials with Geon latex com- 
pounds can be handled somewhat in the 
same manner and on the same type of 
equipment as solvent solutions of poly- 
vinyl resins. In the paper and fabric 
coating field, machines such as spread 
coaters, air knife machines, dip tanks, 
roller applicators, and coating towers 
can be used. Compounds of Geon latex 
are also readily adaptable to spraying 
technique. 

The coating tower method of proc- 
essing Geon latex as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1, has been used to great efficiency, 
particularly in the coating of stranded 
materials such as thread, yarn, string, 
and wire. The technique employed is 
somewhat similar to that used in ordi- 
nary fabric coating. A thin even coat- 
ing of latex is applied to the material 
with the subsequent application of heat, 
at a temperature of 300° F. for Geon 
latex and at a range of 200-300° F. for 
the plastic latex, by an apparatus con- 
sisting of a latex coating bath, a con- 
trolled temperature tower, and the nec- 
essary take-off and take-up reels. 

The material to be coated can be run 
through the coating tower at a speed 
ranging from 10 to 50 feet a minute, 


depending upon the thickness of the 
coating desired. The controlled tem- 


perature tower causes the evaporation 
of water from the latex deposit at a 
temperature somewhat below 200° F. 
and allows the resin deposit to attain 
higher temperatures for fusion. These 
fusion temperatures are necessary to 
obtain the maximum physical proper- 
ties. 

The principal advantage of the coat- 
ing tower method over the other proc- 
mentioned is that any number 
of continuous ‘“‘passes” can be run in 
one operation, depending upon the 
thickness or coating weight desired. 
Fabrics, cords and threads of Fiberglas, 
nylon, silk, cotton, wool, and rayon 
have been successfully coated, which 
suggests a variety of uses for the coat- 
ing tower method. 

Proper processing conditions are 
maintained by the use of physical tests 
on Geon latex compounds. Informa- 
tion on properties such as viscosity and 
surface tension is useful in determin- 
ing the necessity of adjustments in 
formulations as well as in the devel- 
opment of new-type compounds. For 
example, in coating one type of fabric 
a different viscosity and surface ten- 
sion will be required of a compound 
than with a fabric of different texture 
and porosity. 

Tests for physical properties of the 


esses 
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finished article are the same as for 
those materials processed by any oth- 
er technique. This is true since it is 
difficult to discern whether a product 
was made by the latex or the solvent 
method, once the processing is com- 
plete. 

Advantages of Geon Latex Process 

Over the Solvent Process 

Advantages of the Geon latex proc- 
ess over the solvent process are many 
and are certain to bring about wide 
usage of the former in the coating field. 
Some of these advantages are: 

(1) The dispersion of the polyvinyl 
resin in water eliminates the use of an 
expensive solvent and accordingly the 
need of a cumbersome solvent recov- 
ery system. 

(2) It further eliminates the dan- 
ger in the use of highly explosive sol- 
vents which may cause damaging and 
expensive fires. 

(3) There are, of course, no toxic 
fumes resulting from the use of water. 

(4) In Geon latices the percentage 
of solids ranges from 54-58%. This 
compares with an approximate 20% 
solid content of solvent solutions. Ac- 
cordingly the latices will give a cover- 
age two to three times heavier than a 
solvent solution, which can mean the 
elimination of two or more additional 
passes. 

(5) Geon resin coatings applied by 
latex technique possess much better 
adhesion to base materials than ob- 
tained by other methods. 

Water has one disadvantage in that 
it causes shrinkage of certain fabrics. 
This can be avoided, however, by the 
use of a tenter frame. 

Comparison of Rubber Latex and Geon Latex 

The study of rubber latex was first 
made more than a century ago, but 
practically no commerical applications 
of latex were developed until recently. 
The advance in colloid chemistry during 
the past 25 years has served to revive 
the interest in rubber latex. 

As stated previously, the polyvinyl 
resins have had a remarkably rapid 
growth, and since both Geon latex and 
rubber latex are aqueous dispersions, 
a brief comparison will serve to point 
out the similarities and differences in 
these two colloids. 

Both latices display Brownian move- 
ment, and the particles of each carry 
a negative charge. The stability is rel- 
atively equal, and coagulation in both 
is avoided by the use of ammonia. 
Rubber latex containing as low as 
0.15% ammonia, pH 9 to 10, is reason- 
ably stable; while Geon latex can be 
maintained indefinitely if the pH is 
adjusted to 8.5. Formaldehyde in a 
concentration of 1% to 2% will pre- 
serve rubber latex indefinitely. No 
such preservative is necessary in Geon 
latex. The addition of a _ positively 
charged dispersion to either latex pro- 
duces a coagulating effect and instabil- 
ity. In general, stability in both latices 
may be measured by: (a) resistance to 
coagulation through mechanical ac- 
tion; (b) resistance to coagulation 
through positive ions or _ positively 
charged colloid particles. 

The viscosity of Geon latex is con- 
siderably lower than that of rubber 
latex of the same solids content. This 


characteristic is to be expected since 
the density of the resin in Geon latex 
is considerably greater than that of 
rubber. 


Hence the volume concentra- 


Fig. 2. 


Geon Latex Applied to Fabric 
by a Laboratory Coating Machine 


tion is lower for Geon latex than for a 
rubber latex of the same weight con- 
centration. Viscosity in both latices 
increases with the increase of solids 
content. Viscosity adjustments in Geon 
latex may be made by altering the con- 
centration of latex or by the addition 
of material such as casein, alginate, or 
synthetic thickening agents. The vis- 
cosity may be affected by the addition 
ot plasticizer and other compounding 
ingredients. If finished articles are to 
be produced from both latices, the va- 
rious ingredients for compounding 
must be mixed so that there is a high 
degree of dispersion. 

Applications of Geon Latex 

Geon latex has been used most ex- 
tensively in the fabric coating field, 
with most of the products during the 
past five years going into military use. 
The military applications of coated fab- 
rics have proved that the vinyl latex 
coatings meet the specifications of 
abrasion resistance, waterproofness, 
and flameproofness. Owing to the ac- 
tual penetration of the resin into the 
fibers, latex methods give coatings 
with better adhesion to fabrics than do 
other conventional coating procedures. 

Latex coated fabrics, when com- 
pounded correctly, give a variety of 
finishes from dull to glossy and can 
be made in a wide variety of colors. 
The coating of fabric followed by a 
suitable pressing operation will pro- 
duce a beautiful mirror-like finish, and 
here again the coating is available in 
brilliantly colored materials. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

The use of Geon latex coated fabric 
has unlimited possibilities and, depend- 
ent upon the type of material coated, 
the usage ranges from tents and awn- 
ings of moisture, flame, and wear re- 
sistance to lightweight raincoats, show- 
er curtains. and other items. Indica- 
tions are that fabrics lightly impreg- 
nated with Geon latex have acquired 
shrink-proof qualities without signifi- 


cant loss of softness or appearance. 
Thus washable woolens, without too 
limiting and _ restricting precautions, 


are not a remote impossibility. 

The impregnation and coating of 
threads, yarns, and paper to produce 
a variety of properties is a field open 
to unlimited expansion. Threads can 
be impregnated to give properties of 
water and oil resistance as well as 
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abrasion resistance. This type of op- 


eration is particularly adaptable to 
proofing the heavier-type matcrials 
used in stitching leather, heavy can- 
vas, and similar materials. Coated 
silk, rayon, nylon, linen, cotton, and 
Fiberglas threads can be woven into 
many items with such characteristics 
as breathing qualities, washability, and 
grease or abrasion resistance. 

-aper can be coated with Geon ‘atex 
to give characteristics of water and 


grease proofness and improved abra- 
sion resistance. The use of Geon latex 
as a bonding agent in paper pulp to 
obtain papers of high wet strength is 
a possibility. Washable wall-paper for 
the home is another possibility. Grease 
stains, handprints, and the like can be 
readily washed off with soap and wa- 
ter. 

Good electrical properties, resistance 
to oxidation, aging, and oil have re- 
sulted in the development of thin wall 
insulation of wire by latex processing. 
Latex methods give accurate concen- 
tricity of coatings for thin wall insula- 
tion which is difficult to obtain by 
other methods. The variety of colors 
obtainable makes possible ready identi- 
fication of wires for radio hook-ups 
and communication systems. 

Attractive finishes in all colors can 
be obtained on leather by latex meth- 
ods. A spread or spray coating on 
leather followed by press polishing op- 
erations gives an ideal material for at- 
tractive leather products. Shoe up- 
pers, leather handbags, and luggage 
are only a few items which come to 
mind immediately in viewing the pos- 
sibilities of a Geon latex treated leath- 
er. 
The above applications show the val- 
ue of the properties of polyvinyl resins 
and the many ways that this type of 
material can be used in compounding 
new articles or adding to the old. In 
many operations, simplicity of proced- 
ure plus economic factors will demand 
the choice of Geon plastic latex. 





TAPPI Annual Meeting 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of 

the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry was held Feb- 
ruary 25-28 at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. Approximately 
1,200, compared with the 1944 attend- 
ance of 800, were present at the four- 
day convention, which included general 
business and committee meetings and 
sessions on technical aspects of the 
pulp and paper industry. 

The plastics session (February 27) 
included papers on “Properties of Sar- 
an Coating Latex” by G. W. Stanton 
and W. A. Henson, of Dow Chemical 
Co.; “Developments in the Treatment 
of Paper with Resins,” William Ab- 
ramowitz, J. Y. L. Kao, A. N. Stull, 
Fred Speyer, and Herbert Wells, of 
American Resinous & Chemical Co.; 
and “Functional Papers,” R. H. Mosher 
and R. S. Bracewell, Marvellum Co. 

In the paper on Saran coating latex, 
presented by Mr. Henson, the applica- 
tions, formulation techniques, and phy- 
sical properties of the newly developed 
Saran F-122 latex were given. F-122 
latex is a colloidal dispersion of solid 
polymer in water, with a particle size 
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ranging from 0.08- to 0.15-micron. As 
normally furnished, the latex contains 
56% solids. It is characterized by 
ease of application, rapid drying, low 
cost, and the outstanding qualities of 
the resuliant coatings. The coatings 
exhibit high gloss, clarity, toughness, 
fireproofness, interesting coloring and 
pigmenting possibilties, and a high de- 
gree of resistance to water, acids, al- 
kalis, oils, and organic solvents. The 
aqueous dispersing phase eliminates 
the cost, toxicity, and fire hazards 
which accompany the use of organic 
solvents formerly required for the ap- 
plication of similar coatings. The la- 
tex is ideally suitable for use in coat- 
ings for paper, fibers, textiles, metals, 
leather, films, and foils in addition to 
uses as bases for various adhesives, 
cements, and water paints. 

The paper on resin developments, 
presented by Mr. Abramowitz, was a 
review of peacetime potentialities and 
present production of resin-paper com- 
binations, including coating, lamina- 
tion, saturation, and molding through 
the use of solutions, hot melts, and 
emulsions. Some original work was 
presented on the saturation of paper 
with Buna S, Buna N, and natural 
rubber latices, giving properties and 
suggested applications. 

The third speaker, Mr. Mosher, de- 
fined functional papers as those pos- 
sessing some specific function not gen- 
erally associated with a paper sheet. 
Such papers would include those which 
are greaseproof, water resistant, gas 
or moisture vaporproof, scuffproof, 
heat sealable, magnetically or electron- 
ically sensitive, and electrically con- 
ductive. The effect of sheet structure 
on the physical and functional proper- 
ties was discussed, and_ theoretical 
methods for producing functional pa- 
pers were outlined. 





Consumption of Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent 

consumption of plastics and syn- 
thetic resins for October and Septem- 
ber, 1945, as reported to the United 
States Bureau of the Census by 94 
manufacturing companies and com- 
pany departments. Data for synthetic 
resins for protective coatings are not 
included. 


Nitrocellulose plastics 

Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 
Laminating (dry basis) 
Adhesives (dry basis) 
Molding materials* 
All other (dry basis)+ 


Urea and melamine resins: 
Adhesives (dry basis) 
Textile and paper treating (dry basis) 
All other (dry basis)? 


Polystyrene 
Vinyl resins: 
Sheeting and film* 
Textile and paper coating resins 
Molding and extrusion materials* 
Adhesives (resin content) 
All other (resin content)* 


Miscellaneous plastics and resins*7? 


+ Excludes data for protective coating resins. 
* Includes fillers, plasticizers, and extenders. 





Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics* .... 





(resin content) 


GRAND TOTAL: 


tIncludes petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, 
lulose, urea and melamine, acrylic acid, and others. 
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Future Chemical Needs of the Plastic Industry’ 


LASTICIZERS. In the field of 

vinyl resins the estimated total 
current production of 115 million 
pounds requires approximately 17 mil- 
lion pounds of plasticizer. While a 
large number of plasticizers are avail- 
able, many of which admirably serve 
their respective purposes, there is con- 
siderable room for improvement. All of 
the now known plasticizers have short- 
comings which within themselves are 
not too important, but which in their 
singular or combined effects seriously 
limit broad application of vinyl resin 
plastics. The suggested specifications 
for an ideal plasticizer for vinyl resins 
follow: 

1. Non-volatile: Loss from a stand- 
ard compound after four days at 105° 
C. in a Freas oven not to exceed 5% 
by weight of plasticizer (1.5% by 
weight of compound). 

2. Good electrical properties: 
Standard compound should have a vol- 
ume resistivity of 15,000 x 10° ohm cm. 
minimum, a dielectric constant of less 
than 9.0, and a power factor of less 
than 2% at 70° C., 60 cycles. 

3. Non-migrating: Should not trans- 
fer to varnished or lacquered surfaces 
or bleed owing to temperature change 
or exposure to sunlight. 

4. Cost: Less than 30¢ per pound, 
and preferably less than 25¢. 

5. Specific gravity: Preferably less 
than 1.0. 

6. Efficiency: 50 parts per 100 of a 
specified vinyl resin to give maximum 
hardness of 85 when measured with a 
Shore Type A durometer. 

7. Water-white color, odorless, taste- 
less, non-toxic, non-flammable, and 
non-water-soluble. 

8. Low temperature flexibility: Ul- 
timate bend-brittle point below -60° F., 
plus low modulus increase with de- 
creasing temperature. 

9. Light stable: No yellowing or 
stiffening on exposure of film for 200 
hours at 140° F. in Fade-O-Meter. 


! Abstracted from paper by S. L. Brous, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., given at Chemical 
Market Research Association meeting, Cleve- 
land, O., Dee. 13, 1945. 
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mixtures, and others, and data for ethyl cel- 


10. Heat stable: No yellowing after 
60 minutes at 360° F. of the compound. 
Must be stable up to 450° F. for mo- 
mentary overheating. 

11. Processable: Should yield cal- 
enderable as well as extrudable com- 
pounds. Compounds should not require 
abnormal processing temperatures. 

12. Non-hydrolyzable on immersion 
in boiling 10% NaOH for 100 hours. 
(Will settle for boiling water, but 
NaOH preferred). 

13. Insoluble in oil and gasoline. 

A study of the cellulosic plastics 
field would reveal needs almost identi- 
cal to those of vinyl plastics for plas- 
ticizer improvement. Any plasticizer 
for use with cellulosic plastics should 
be very low in water solubility, clear, 
colorless, and stable to heat, with a 
price of less than 20¢ per pound. Other 
plasticizer needs for the cellulosics in- 
clude more effective fire-retardancy, 
increased low-temperature impact 
strength without excessive softness at 
normal temperatures, and improved 
water repellency. In polystyrene plas- 
tics an additive capable of reducing 
brittleness without attendant lowering 


of heat distortion should be of great 
value. 
SOLVENTS. While recent advances in 


the technology of water-borne systems 
have done much to decrease the need 
of solvents, there are and will be a 
large number of applications for vinyl 
resins which can be served best by so- 
lutions. Accordingly the following 
specifications are given for an ideal 
vinyl resin solvent: 

1. Hexane dilution number of 9.0 
or more. The higher the better. 

2. Non-toxic, if possible, and with 
a non-disagreeable odor. 

3. Boiling point: 80-100° C. 

4. Cost: 5¢ per pound, maximum. 

5. Recoverable: Standard recovery 
methods must be applicable. 

6. Residual traces should not be 
water soluble or impart yellowing to a 
cast film. 

7. Stable: Should be able to with- 
stand several hours at  near-boiling 
point without decomposition. 

ADHESIVES. For only a few of the 
plastics are there completely satisfac- 
tory adhesives for the building of com- 
posite structures. In some cases, as 
for vinyl resins, no satisfactory adhe- 
sive exists for joining the plastic to it- 
self. Regarding specifications for an 
adhesive, permanence of bond is para- 


mount, with tackiness also desirable. 
STABILIZERS. Additives capable of 
materially retarding degradation of 


plastics upon exposure to ultra-violet 
light or elevated temperatures would 
be of great value. Requirements for 
such additives or stabilizers vary with 
the specific plastic. Obvious general 
requirements are compatibility, stabil- 
ity, and, for transparent plastics, free- 
dom from color. 

DYES AND CoLors. The original and 
aging properties of a number of plas- 
tics may be seriously affected by ran- 
dom choice of coloring agents, especial- 
ly with opaque colors. The necessary 
weeding out of undesirable colors is 
both costly and time consuming. A 
broader range of both soluble (trans- 
parent) and insoluble (opaque) color- 
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ing agents specifically tailored for 
plastics is desirable. 
FILLERS. Since the presence of for- 


eign matter or contaminants is so im- 


portant in plastics, cleaner and purer 


needed. For elastomeric 
compounds a reenforcing 
filler is needed, such as carbon black 
for rubber. Improved methods for 
dispersion of fillers are also needed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. For the cellulosics, 
much of the haze in the finished plas- 
tic is attributed to impurities present 
in the original cotton which were not 
removed by present purification meth- 
ods. A better grade of cotton linters 
would find ready acceptance. A _bet- 
ter grade of wood pulp capable of pro- 
ducing lighter colored cellulosics would 
also be a great value. 


fillers are 
vinyl resin 


Large Plastic Parts Foreseen 


HE plastics industry is ready to 

thrust aside mechanical limitations 
which up to now have restricted its 
output to relatively small items. In 
the offing are such things as boats, 
furniture, wall panels, luggage, and 
full-sized radio cabinets. These will 
be made from newly developed plastic 
resins impregnating either cloth, paper, 
or fiber by the impression molding 
process. The material is the same as 
that used in “Doron,” an armor for 
foot soldiers made by combining the 
new Thalid resins with glass cloth to 
produce a plate capable of turning 
back a 45-caliber bullet and having 
greater penetrative resistance than 
steel on a weight for weight basis. 

According to C. L. Jones, Jr., devel- 
opment manager of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.’s plastics division, Springfield, 
Mass., many production problems re- 
main to be overcome before the indus- 
try can enter full commercial opera- 
tions, but these problems do not appear 
insurmountable in the light of experi- 
ence gained in recent years. Indica- 
tions are that the new combinations 
will first appear commercially in wall 
paneling of a decorative type. Several 
companies are reported to be working 
on plastic boats capable of being out- 
fitted with sails, motors, or oars. In- 
teresting possibilities are also held for 
doll carriages and the field of medium 
priced luggage. 

Regarding prospective use of plas- 
tics as structural materials in automo- 
biles, the best opinion is that extreme- 
ly radical gains would first have to be 
made in production methods and in 
base prices. This does not preclude 
the possibility of specialty fenders or 
even station-wagon body construction 
in the future. The furniture field, 
however, holds the greatest interest at 
present. An added attraction here is 
that the filler material can be of 
printed, patterned, or textured cloth 
or paper of any color or design; in oth- 
er words, tables with built-in ‘table 
cloths are possible. The possibilities 
of impression moldings in the indus- 
trial equipment and machine tool fields 
are also of interest. Machine housings, 
bases, or castings of plastic are possi- 
ble, but each application poses its own 
problems and need of individual study. 

It is generally agreed that the plas- 
tic industry’s entrance into this new 


field will have little or no effect on 
present production methods for small 
items which will continue to be made 
by the fastest and most economical 
techniques, injection and compression 
molding. 


Reclaim Discussed 


(Continued from page 82) 

With the supply of natural rubber 
reclaim decreasing, conversion to the 
use of synthetic rubber reclaim will 
have to be made gradually, said Mr. 
Ball. He discussed the composition of 
present and probable future tire scrap 
with respect to synthetic and natural 
rubber content and described labora- 
tory work designed to cover the various 
possibilities. Reclaims were made from 
an all-natural rubber compound, a 
straight GR-S compound, and from a 
compound containing a mixture of 
GR-S and natural rubber. A fourth 
reclaim was prepared by mixing vul- 
canizates of the all-natural and 
straight GR-S compounds. These four 
reclaims provide a preview of reclaims 
of the future, since they represent the 
four possible ways in which natural 
and synthetic rubber can be used in 
tires during reconversion. The four 
reclaims were tested in each of the 
original three compounds by substitut- 
ing them for portions of the natural 
and/or synthetic rubber. Test results 
showed that all of the reclaims so pre- 
pared can be used satisfactorily. 


Compounding GR-S with Rosin 
Derivatives and Litharge’ 


ESTS conducted by the Hercules 

Powder Co. have shown that rosins 
plus lead, as litharge, offer interesting 
possibilities for compounding GR-S and 
GR-S-10 tire tread stocks when added 
separately to the compound during the 
milling operation. The tests were made 
to determine whether the accelerating 
effect of lead could be utilized in con- 
nection with the retarding effect of 
rosins to obtain curing rates that would 
be commercially satisfactory, and at 
the same time retain the good hysteresis 
and heat embrittlement properties be- 
lieved to be inherent in these materials. 
The effect of addition of various quan- 
tities of lead (as litharge), together 
with an adjustment of sulfur to pro- 
vide an optimum 300% modulus range 
of 1,200 to 1,400 p.s.i. in a typical tire 
tread recipe, was therefore investigated. 
Recipes containing GR-S and GR-S-10 
were used with 10 parts of each of 
the following softeners: asphalt, coal 
tar type, pine tar, Staybelite Resin, 
Hercules disproportionated rosin, and 
Hercules N wood rosin. An unleaded 
comparator stock with sulfur constant 
at two parts was also used. 

The effect of lead addition was ap- 
parent in such compositions where 
resinous-type materials of the rosin 
acid family were used. Results show 
that cure time was lowered, modulus 
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generally increased, 
properties improved. 
heat embrittlement, as measured } 
hot flex-cut growth, indicates that the 
resinous type of naval stores produets 
tested were definitely superior in this 
respect. There was no tendency toward 
scorchiness with these rosin- and resin. 
lead combinations. 


New Nevillac Resin 


EVILLAC OA, a new liquid resin 
of improved odor, has been jn. 
troduced by the Neville Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. This resin is similar to 
Nevillac 10° (PHO), differing chiefly 
in improved odor and superior color re. 
tention, and slightly in several other 
characteristics. These include lower 
specific gravity and, consequently 
somewhat lesser weight, and less vis. 
cosity. Fields of use of Nevillac 0A 
will include adhesives of the water. 
proof, optical, shoe, packaging, and 
pressure-sensitive types; paper coat- 
ings, both waterproof and greaseproof; 
paints and varnishes, including lami- 
nating varnishes; artificial leather and 
leather finishes; raincoats; printing 
and duplicating inks; and others. 
Average physical properties of the 
resin are: specific gravity at 30°/15.6° 
C. of 0.980-1.00; average Gardner-Holt 
viscosity of W at 25° C.; refractive in- 
dex of 1.5355 at 20° C.; a sweet, char- 
acteristic odor; pale amber color; good 
color retention; and distills essentially 
between 300 and 375° C., with a maxi- 
mum of 5% by volume off at 300° C, 
The resin is soluble in almost all or- 
ganic liquids (except water and 
glycols), including alcohol, hydrocar- 
bons, ketones, esters, ethers and chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons. It is completely 
compatible with most synthetic resins, 
including cellulose esters and ethers, 
vinyl acetate, vinyl butyral, zein, cou- 
marone-indene resins, GR-S and Hycar 
rubbers, and is partly compatible with 
polyvinyl chloride and vinyl acetate- 
chloride copolymer. 


New “Flexol”’ Plasticizer 


‘cEt*LEXOL” PLASTICIZER TOF 
(triocty! phosphate) is now 
available in limited quantities from 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Tank-car quantities will be  obtain- 
able later this vear upon completion of 
a plant now under construction. 
This versatile plasticizer is said to 
develop four important properties in 
plasticized compositions: excellent low- 
temperature flexibility, minimum 
change in flexibility over a wide tem- 
perature range, high resistance to wa- 
ter extraction, and low volatile loss. It 
is compatible with vinyl chloride, vinyl 
chloride-acetate and vinyl butyral res- 
ins, and the principal types of synthetic 
rubbers. It is also compatible with 
ethyl cellulose and cellulose nitrate. 
The plasticizer is useful in vinyl resin 
solution coatings as well as molded, 
calendered, or extruded compositions. 
It is especially effective in spreader 
and calender coatings for cloth where 
pliability and good drape are desired. 
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STATEX-B 


THE BEST SOLUTION FOR MANY OF TODAY'S 
CARBON COMPOUNDING PROBLEMS. 


Retreading Material 


Frequently camelback is vulcanized to carcasses that have 
seen hard service. While fabric and inside parts may appear 
strong and undamaged, some have actually suffered consid- 
erable deterioration. The new tread should be capable of run- 
ning at a low temperature and at the same time present resist- 
ance to tearing, flexing and abrasion. 


With STATEX-B a good balance of factory processing and 
road service is assured. 


Mechanical Goods 


STATEX-B has many applications in the mechanical field. Out- 
standing advantages have been shown in GR-S belt friction 
and cover stocks. Under the severe conditions of high and low 
temperatures STATEX-B compounds display good perform- 
ance and show superior flex resistance. 
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Highlights— 

The “first” report of the Batt Inter- 
Agency Committee Policy Committee 
on Rubber was made public on March 
18 and contained general recommenda- 
tions for both a short-run and long-run 
naticnal rubber policy. Continued own- 
ership of the general-purpose synthetic 
rubber plants by the government, con- 
tinued rubber allocation control, re- 
search on synthetic rubber under gov- 
ernment auspices, and some form of 
overall national rubber supervision 
were recommended for the short-run 
period. Details of the organization 
and administration of the long-run 
policy are to be recommended in a 
supplementary report. 

The Institute, W. Va., plant for the 


production of butadiene from alcohol 
was reopened. More government sur- 
plus plants were offered for sale or 
lease by the WAC. The shortage of 
textile fabrics and yarns, brought 
about by the dissatisfaction of the tex- 
tile industry with OPA-CPA policies 
and procedures, threatened to shut 
down a large number of rubber goods 
manufacturing plants during the next 
few weeks. 

More details of the Big Four URWA 
wages and hours agreement became 
known and by late March, 32 of the 41 
local unions involved had ratified the 
agreement and the National Wage 
Stabilization Board approved it. As 
expected, strikes resulted in some of 
the plants or companies not covered 
by the agreement. 


The Batt Inter-Agency Policy Committee Report 


The report of the Inter-Agency Pol- 
icy Committee on Rubber headed by 
William L. Batt of the OWMR, was 
made public on March 18 following its 
submission to the President and Con- 
gress, by John W. Snyder, Director of 
the OWMR, on March 8. This “first 
report” as it was called, is a statement 
of the general situation and is to 
be followed at an early date by a sup- 
plementary report that will contain 
more detailed recommendations, includ- 
ing those likely to require legislative 
action by Congress. 

In turning the first report over to Mr. 
Snyder, Chairman Batt called attention 
to the fact that during the last several 
months each of the various agencies 
involved in the problem has made avail- 
able virtually the entire time of vari- 
ous of its experts in this field, and 
through their untiring efforts a body 
of information has been assembled 
which has not only provided the basis 
for the report to Mr. Snyder, but per- 
haps of equal importance has contrib- 
uted to a unified national policy in this 
critical field. 

Summary of the Report 

In a “Summary of the Report,” pre- 
sented first, a series of recommenda- 
tions for the “short-run” period during 
1946 and probably through most of 
1947 during which natural rubber will 
continue in short supply is listed and 
emphasized. These recommendations 
are: 

Short-Run Recommendations 

. The synthetic rubber industry 
should, and will of necessity, continue 
to operate at a high level in order to 
peepty the large demand for new rub- 
er. 

2. To distribute natural rubber sup- 
plies equitably throughout the world, 
international pooling and allocation of 
natural rubber should be continued. 


3. Until ample supplies of natural 
rubber are assured, all but the least 
efficient synthetic rubber plants should 
be maintained in operation or stand-by 
condition. 

4. Stocks of natural rubber in the 
United States should be increased in 
this early period in which new sup- 
plies are likely to be uncertain so that 
adequate stocks will be available to 
support a somewhat higher rate of nat- 
ural rubber consumption and to safe- 
guard national interest. 
5. Government powers to allocate 
rubber to manufacturers and to con- 
trol specifications of rubber products 
should be continued as long as the de- 
mand for natural rubber exceeds the 
supply. These powers expire on June 
30, 1946, the present termination date 
of the Second War Powers Act. The 
powers of that act relating to rubber 
should therefore be extended. 

6. Consistent with natural rubber 
receipts and the necessary building up 
of our inventory of natural rubber, 
the proportions of natural rubber per- 
mitted to be used in civilian products 
should be gradually increased. 

7. Manufacturers should be allotted 
small amounts of natural rubber for 
experimental purposes, since through- 
out the war little experimentation was 
possible to determine the most desir- 
able proportions of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber to use in a given rubber 
article. 

8. Until such time as private enter- 
prise assumes the responsibility, the 
government must of necessity continue 
to own and operate sufficient synthetic 
rubber capacity to meet the demands 
of domestic economy. Except for fa- 
cilities producing specialty rubbers, 


‘styrene, and certain chemicals, as to 


which separate reference is made in 
other parts of this report, a detailed 
program for the transition from gov- 
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ernment to private enterprise will be 
contained in a subsequent report. 

9. The government should continue 
to sponsor broad rubber research pro- 
grams. It should also encourage pri- 
vate industry to undertake research 
with private funds. 

10. Some form of national rubber 
supervision should be established in 
which all government agencies having 
responsibility in the rubber field would 
be represented. This body should co- 
ordinate all governmental activities 
pertaining to rubber. It should also 
keep the rubber situation under con- 
tinuous review in order to recommend 
to the President and Congress desir- 
able changes in the national rubber 
policy. 

A logical short-term program should, 
of course, be based on the long-term 
policy, the report states. For this rea- 
son, and in order that appropriate 
planning may be made both by gov- 
ernment and private industry, it is im- 
portant that the nation’s long-range 
rubber policy should be decided now. 
Also, if this decision is not made, dan- 
ger exists that the recollection of how 
close we came to losing the war may 
be lost in the memory of having’ won 
it. However there are so many chang- 
ing factors in the rubber situation that 
our national rubber policy must be con- 
stantly reviewed, the report adds. 
Present statistics furnish only a ten- 
tative guide to future supply and de- 
mand potentials and to the probable 
cost and quality relations between nat- 
ural and synthetic rubbers. 

In the light of the presently known 
facts and the best available estimates 
as to the future, however, the Commit- 
tee submitted for inclusion in the long- 
range rubber policy of the United 
States the following: 

Long-Term Recommendations 

1. There should be _ continuously 
maintained in production and use, re- 
gardless of cost, sufficient synthetic 
rubber capacity to meet at least one- 
third of our rubber requirements, ex- 
clusive of requirements for special- 
purpose rubbers. This point involves 
a minimum consumption of general- 
purpose synthetic rubber in the neigh- 
borhood of 250,000 long tons a year. 
The plants maintained in production 
should comprise the most efficient and 
low-cost of existing facilities. Conse- 
quently the inclusion of plants using 
alcohol as a raw material is not now 
indicated. 

2. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion as to the best method of assuring 
the minimum use of synthetic rubber 
will be submitted in a supplemental re- 
port. The necessary legislation should 
be based on a policy of minimum gov- 
ernment interference and of maximum 
scope of private enterprise. 

3. Private ownership and operation 
of the synthetic rubber industry should 
be a major objective. The Committee 
feels that this will provide an impor- 
tant contribution to research and de- 
velopment. In the interest of develop- 
ing competitive conditions in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry, it is desirable 
that the amount of production capac- 
ity in private hands should exceed the 
amount of guaranteed use. 

4. Such efficient general-purpose 
synthetic rubber plants as are in ex- 
cess of those required for the minimum 
program should, if not acquired by 
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private industry and available for pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, be main- 
tained by the government in adequate 
stand-by condition. After natural rub- 
ber is in ample supply and as long as 
the plants are owned by the govern- 
ment, they should not be operated ex- 
cept in a national rubber emergency. 
To avoid complete reliance upon pe- 
troleum as a raw material, at least one 
plant using alcohol feedstocks should 
be included in the capacity maintained 
in adequate stand-by condition. 

The total general-purpose synthetic 
rubber plants in operation or stand-by 
would approach about 600,000 long 
tons yearly capacity in the light of 
present estimates. This is about 60% 
of our present existing capacity. 

5. Broad research programs for 
quality and cost improvements in the 
synthetic rubber field should be con- 
tinued by government and private in- 
dustry. The Department of Agricul- 
ture should continue experiments with 
the cultivation and processing of bo- 
tanic sources of natural rubber cap- 
able of being cultivated in the United 
States and tropical America. 

6. The government should accumu- 
late and maintain a strategic stockpile 
of natural rubber. This stockpile 
should be held wholly apart from 
stocks in commercial channels and, ex- 
cept for rotation requirements, should 
be retained for rubber emergency use 
exclusively. 

7. With the certain prospects of a 
changing rubber situation, continuous 
review of the problem should be main- 
tained. 

The second section of the report pro- 
vides under the heading, “The Back- 
ground of Rubber,” a review of the 
production of natural rubber and of the 
various regulation agreements in force 
up to Pearl Harbor. Following this 
reference is made to the Baruch Rub- 
ber Survey Committee Report of 1942 
and the development of our present 
synthetic rubber industry. 


Recommendation Details 


In the major section of the report, 
the various short-run and long-run rec- 
ommendations are discussed in detail 
following an introductory section. It 
is stated that the most important ques- 
tions to be answered with regard to 
the short-run period are: (1) whether 
the synthetic plants now owned by the 
government should be turned over to 
private owners and, if so, on what 
basis; (2) the level of natural rubber 
stocks most desirable for the national 
interest; and (3) whether any special 
measures should be undertaken to as- 
sure that adequate research and devel- 
epment work will be carried on in the 
rubber field. 

Troublesome problems 
when supplies of natural 
come ample. 


may arise 
rubber be- 
In the long run the ex- 
tent to which a rubber supply ade- 
quate for the safety of the United 
States can be secured with a minimum 
of interference with international and 
domestic trade and at the lowest cost 
to the consumer will depend upon qual- 
ity, quantity, and price relations be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubbers. 
What these relations will be in the fu- 
ture cannot be ascertained with any 
precision at this time. But the Com- 
mittee believes we should decide now 
the degree to which the country should 





go in encouraging the maintenance of 
a synthetic industry which will not 
only assure an adequate supply, but 
also afford an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of synthetics as good as or 
better than natural rubber. 

It is true, in one sense, that it is not 
necessary to make these long-run de- 
cisions now, the report points out. 
They could be put off on the ground 
that, since there are so many _ un- 
knowns in the equation, any decisions 
made now would have to be revised 
later as the situation unfolds. 

The Committee doubts, however, 
whether sufficient of the unknowns 
will become knowns within the next few 
years to make solution of the problem 
—at least so far as principles and ob- 
jectives are concerned—any _ easier 
than it is today. 

It is frequently dangerous to put off 
the making of major policy decisions. 
National security must be guarded at 
all times, even immediately following 
the close of a major war. Postpone- 
ment of decision is likely to dull our 
memories and, if put off too long, to 
lull us into a sense of false security. 
The concentrated and _ coordinated 
thinking that has been given to the 
national rubber problem by the 10 
government departments and agencies 
represented on the Inter-Agency Pol- 
icy Committee on Rubber should be 
used to advantage. Tomorrow is later 
than today, and unless there is con- 
vincing and positive reason for delay, 
national policy should be set now, the 
Batt Report states. 

Broadly speaking, the long-run ob- 
jectives of this country’s national rub- 
ber policy should be: 

1. To maintain in use, regardless 
of cost, sufficient domestically pro- 
duced rubber or rubber substitutes, to 
protect the national interest of the 
United States. 

2. To pursue such policies as are 
necessary to assure the maximum use 
—consistent with the national interest 

—of those rubbers (natural or syn- 
thetic) that will provide consumers 
with the maximum of service at the 
lowest unit cost. 

It is by no means outside the realm 
of possibility that the problem of. at- 
taining the Committee’s long-range ob- 
jectives will eventually solve itself, it 
is pointed out. Improvements in syn- 
thetic rubber quality may be sufficient 
to assure that general-purpose syn- 
thetic will be able to stand on its own 
feet competitively. Improved manu- 
facturing techniques not now visible, 
or other factors. may bring about a 
cost differential in favor of synthetics. 
Changing concepts of national defense 
might even reduce our requirements 
for rubber. Should any of these de- 
velopments or a combination of them 
occur, restrictions on freedom of choice 
might become unnecessary. 

Under the more detailed explanation 
of the short-run recommendations and 
in connection with “Continuation of 
International Allocation of Rubber,” 
reference is made to the allocation by 
the Combined Rubber Committee, an 
autonomeus group composed of repre- 
sentatives of six major producing and 
consuming countries. Allocations of 
Far Eastern and other rubber are 
made on a quarterly basis so that the 
United States’ forward supply _posi- 
tion is necessarily indeterminate. The 
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maximum estimates of United States ' 


natural rubber receipts during 1946 


and 1947 have been predicated on allo-' 


cation to this country of about 50% 
of world receipts. 

Estimates for the production of 600,- 
000 long tons of general-purpose syn- 
thetic in 1946 and between 350,000 and 
400,000 long tons in 1947 for domestic 
consumption are given. It is also 
stated that natural rubber consump- 
tion had risen from a monthly rate of 
6,500 long tons at the end of the war 
with Japan to about 10,000 long tons 
during March, 1946. Rubber goods 
manufacturers are at present on a two 
months’ inventory basis for natural 
rubber, but it is planned to enable them 
to return to the prewar five months’ 
basis after the situation in the Far 
East becomes more satisfactory. 

The Committee strongly recommends 
that Congress be requested to extend 
the powers with respect to rubber con- 
tained in the Second War Powers Act 
until at least six months after it is es- 
timated that natural rubber will be in 
ample supply. If these allocation con- 
trols do not exist throughout the period 
of shortage, our rubber situation will 
end in chaos, the report states. In 
connection with allocation of natural 
rubber it is also stressed that provi 
sion for providing manufacturers with 
minimum amounts of natural rubber 
to enable them to determine the best 
proportion of synthetic rubber to use 
in a given end-product without sub- 
stantial diminution in quality is neces- 
sary in order to encourage this type of 
experimentation. 

As expected, the Committee recom- 
mends that although some types of 
synthetic rubber plants can be divorced 
from the present integrated program 
and sold forthwith, others must be re- 
tained under government control until 
methods have been perfected for as- 
suring through private operation the 
adequate minimum production of gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber. At the 
same time it is emphasized that eventu- 
ally the synthetic rubber industry 
should be privately owned. Competi- 
tion will provide the incentive which 
not only will produce lower costs, but 
will stimulate research and develop- 
ment which are essential to the proper 
development of the industry. 

The Committee will include in its 
supplemental report detailed recom- 
mendations as to the method of dispos- 
ing of butadiene plants and copoly- 
merization plants. The Committee is 
impressed with the desirability of 
transferring such plants to private 
ownership at the earliest practicable 
date. 

On the subject of research, the re- 
port is rather general in its review of 
the short-run recommendations, but 
states that as long as the government 
continues to own and operate the ma- 
jor part of the country’s synthetic rub- 
ber facilities, the broad research pro- 
grams so essential to development of 
the industry will have to continue to 
be undertaken under government spon- 
sorship. Continuation of the guayule 
research program of the Department 
of Agriculture is urged. 

In its final short-run recommenda- 
tion, the Committee strongly recom- 
mends the creation of a national rub- 
ber supervisory authority. The de- 


tails of the workings of this new Rub- 
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her Director’s Office are not yet 
worked out, but in the meantime it is 
ecommended that the Rubber Division 
of the CPA and the Inter-Agency Pol- 
icy Committee on Rubber of the OWMR 
continue to exercise their present func- 
tions with respect to rubber until Con- 
ress shall have acted to establish gen- 
ral supervision over the rubber pro- 
gram. 

Review of Long-Term Recommendations 

The section reviewing long-term rec- 
ommendations starts off with the state- 
ment that the long-run rubber policy 
f this country must, in the opinion of 
the Committee, deal with the following 
basic issues: 

(a) This country’s minimum re- 
quirements of rubber and the means to 
be adopted for assuring that they will 
be met. 

(b) Whether it is desirable that a 
specified minimum production of gen- 

‘al-purpose synthetic rubber be main- 
tained and, if so, how much. 

(c) The means of assuring’ that 
this minimum desired production will 
actually be used. 

(d) How the general-purpose syn- 

thetic rubber plants not disposed of in 
the short-term period are to be owned 
nd operated. 
‘(e) The additional capacity for 
production of general-purpose synthet- 
ic rubber which should be retained in 
stand-by condition. 

(f) The steps which should be un- 
dertaken to assure the continuation of 
adequate research and development in 
the production and consumption of 
rubber. 

Specific answers to these questions, 
of necessity, are tentative at the mo- 
ment, but it is both possible and desir- 
able, however, to state at this time 
the broad outline of a long-run na- 
tional rubber policy and to set forth 
specific recommendations that appear 
reasonable on the basis of the facts 
that are now available and of reason- 
able forecasts based upon these facts, 
it is said. 

In discussing the maintenance of a 
minimum production of general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber the report states 
that the compulsory maintenance in 
production and use of synthetic rubber 
for which the market may not express 
a voluntary preference inevitably in- 
volves a certain departure from those 
principles of freedom of international 
trade to which this country is com- 
mitted. The extent of the mandatory 
production and use of synthetic rubber 
should, in the Committee’s opinion, be 
kept to the absolute minimum that will 
be consistent with the overriding secur- 
ity considerations of efficient produc- 
tion and vigorous research and devel- 
opment. The use of approximately 
one ton of domestically produced gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber to each 
two tons of natural rubber is recom- 
mended as a possible policy predicated 
upon the present stage of synthetic de- 
velopment and upon present require- 
ments for efficient plant operation. 
The Committee cannot at present see 
sufficient economic justification for 
the maintenance in operation of any 
butadiene plant using alcohol as a 


feedstock although it does recommend 
that one of these plants be kept in 
stand-by condition. 

On the subject of ownership, the re- 


port states that the Committee has re- 
garded the private ownership problem 
as one of its major concerns. The so- 
lution of this problem and the methods 
followed in plant disposal may very 
well be the keystone in our national 
rubber policy framework. It is funda- 
mental that we must have a vigorous 
synthetic rubber industry, and there 
is general agreement that the ultimate 
goal should be private operation of 
that industry. The statement of that 
objective is relatively simple, but its 
accomplishment will involve numerous 
basic considerations. The Committee 
intends to amplify its views on this 
subject, and to present a detailed plant 
disposal program, in a _ supplemental 
report. ; 

With regard to research on synthetic 
rubbers the Committee discusses this 
activity under the classifications of re- 
search on end-products, new polymers, 
processing techniques, and natural rub- 
bers. Except for research and devel- 
opment work on the application of syn- 
thetic rubbers to use by the Armed 
Forces, work on end-products is prop- 
erly considered the responsibility of 
the rubber goods manufacturing com- 
panies. The present government re- 
search program on new polymers, in- 
volving an expenditure of $4,000,000 a 
year, is to be continued on that scale 
until such time as present government 
operations are assumed by private in- 
dustry. However fundamental long- 
range polymer research not directed 
with a view toward usefulness of any 
of our present processes or plants 
could best be maintained by the govern- 
ment, the report advises and adds that 
projects of this kind could best be spon- 
sored by some national research foun- 
dation of the type now being considered 
by Congress. Research on processing 
techniques will remain a responsibility 
of the government until such time as 
these operations are taken over by pri- 
vate industry. Government research on 
plant improvement and cultivation of 
guayule and Russian dandelion should 
continue, and the Committee also feels 
that the Department of Agriculture 
program of cooperation in efforts to 
develop competitive Hevea brasiliensis 
plantations in tropical America is de- 
sirable. 

Finally in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a revolving strategic stock- 
pile of natural rubber for security pur- 
poses, it is pointed out that the func- 
tion of national rubber supervision of 
this sort of activity could easily be in- 
tegrated with the type of general stra- 
getic stockpile legislation now being 
considered by Congress. 


Scope of Proposed Supplemental Report 


In conclusion the Committee lists the 
subjects which will be more extensive- 
ly dealt with in a supplementary re- 
port which is to be submitted at an 
early date: 

(1) The administrative method by 
which a minimum use of general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber can best be as- 
sured. 

(2) Research and development. 

(3) Further plans for plant 
posal. 

(4) The recommended structure for 
national rubber supervision, together 
with a more precise definition of the 
proposed administrative, coordinating, 
and advisory functions. 


dis- 
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Other Government News 


The Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 
announced late in February that it 
had authorized the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., as operator, to re- 
sume production of butadiene from in- 
dustrial alcohol at the government- 
owned butadiene plant at Institute, 
W. Va. Operations at Institute were 
suspended by the RFC in November, 
1945, and the plant was placed in a 
standby condition because the require- 
ments for synthetic rubber following 
V-J Day had substantially declined in 
anticipation of increasing supplies of 
natural rubber becoming available 
from the newly liberated Far Eastern 
preducing areas. The Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve had, as of that time, sub- 
stantial inventories of GR-S, which in- 
ventories together with the productive 
capacity of the remaining butadiene 
facilities were indicated to be adequate 
to supply all GR-S requirements for 
the year 1946. 

Since last fall, however, substantial 
revisions in the estimates of natural 
rubber availablity have been made, and 
it is now estimated that the United 
States will receive only 250,000 to 
300,000 long tons of natural rubber in 


1946, about 100,000 long tons lower 
than estimated in the Fall of 1945. 
With rubber consumption being main- 


tained at a high level as a result of the 
rapid reconversion of the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry, it is estimated 
that the production requirements for 
GR-S during 1946 will be in excess of 
the previously estimated 600,000 long 
tons. The Institute butadiene plant 
can produce sufficient butadiene from 
alcohol for the manufacture of approxi- 
mately 150,000 long tons per year of 
GR-S, but the RFC does not anticipate 
that it will be necessary to operate this 
plant at full capacity to meet the pres- 
ent GR-S production schedule, it was 
said. 

Confirmation of the need of the 
above action by RFC was contained in 
an announcement made on March 13, by 
W. James Sears, director of the CPA’s 
Rubber Division. The highest rubber 
consumption rate since controls were 
imposed in July, 1941, was registered 
by the rubber goods manufacturing 
industry in January, 1946, when 99,149 
long tons of natural, synthetic, and re- 
claimed rubber were used, Mr. Sears 
said. CPA Rubber Division officials 
believe that rubber consumption this 
year will continue to mount now that 
the Big Four-URWA agreement on 
wages and hours has been reached. 
Work stoppage in the steel industry 
caused a slight drop in tire production 
in the middle of February, but wage 
adjustments in the plants of the ma- 
jor producers of bead wire enabled tire 
production to reach its peak rate after 
two weeks, CPA officials declared. For 
the week ended February 23, passen- 
ger-car and motorcycle tires were pro- 
duced at a rate equivalent to 62,000,000 
per year, only four million short of the 
1946 production goal. 

Principal hurdle now facing the rub- 
ber industry is a critical shortage of 
cotton textile fabrics essential for tires 
and many other rubber products, Mr. 
Sears said. He added that the work 
of a joint CPA and OPA committee in 
this field had resulted in a new OPA 
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pricing order and in an amendment to 
CPA Textile Order L-99, designed to 
make more cotton available to con- 
sumer and industrial users. 
RFC to Sell Monomeric Styrene 

It was also announced late in Febru- 
ary that as a means of averting an 
impending shortage of monomeric sty- 
rene in this country, the Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve will make available to pri- 
vate industry such quantities of mono- 
meric styrene as may be produced in 
excess of the requirements of the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber program. 
Sales will be made only in tank car lots 
at the established market price of 13¢ 
a pound, f.o.b. the government produc- 
ing plant nearest the point of delivery. 
The arrangement whereby government- 
produced monomeric styrene will be 
sold to consumers is a temporary one 
and will end as soon as private indus- 
try can supply consumer demands, 
ORR stated. 

WAC Plant Disposals 

The War Assets Corp. made several 
announcements during February and 
March regarding government plants 
available for sale or sold to various pri- 
vate companies. A 239-acre improved 
industrial site, located within the city 
limits of Gary, Ind., which was part of 
the plant operated by Rubber Syn- 
thetics, Inc., during the war (a can- 
celled butadiene project), was offered 
for sale on February 25. 

A plant, specially equipped to pro- 
duce methy! methacrylate and for- 
merly operated by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., at Leominster, 
Mass., was offered for sale on February 
26. Plant equipment including ves- 
sels, piping, tanks, and laboratory 
items, is designed particularly for the 
sheet plastic process. 

Authorization of the sale of a por- 
tion of the facilities and lease of an- 
other portion of the partially com- 
pleted tire and inner tube plant at 
Waco, Tex., to the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., wartime lessee, subject 
to the priority right of federal gov- 
ernment agencies, was announced on 
March 1. The company is purchasing 
the Banbury building, a laboratory 
building with a floor area of approxi- 


mately 12,000 square feet, the con- 
struction materials on the site, and 
certain government-owned machinery 


and equipment now located in the com- 
pany’s Akron, O., plant for $376,000. 
The actual cost of the property con- 
cerned is $447,290, and the estimated 
fair value is set at $377,300, WAC re- 
ported. The company is leasing the 
factory building, 625 by 120 feet, in- 
cluding boiler piping and outside utili- 
ties at 8% per year of the reproduction 
costs to be determined by private ap- 
praisal. The WAC will complete con- 
struction of the building or expend to- 
ward completion funds amounting to 
not more than $125,000. The buildings 
and facilities will be used as adjuncts 
to the company’s own plant for the 
production of inner tubes. 

Machinery and equipment designed 
particularly for the production of 
“Thiokol” N synthetic rubber, located 
adjacent to the Dow magnesium plant 
at Velasco, Tex.. and operated by the 


Dow Chemical Corp., was offered for 
sale or lease on March 6. The plant 
has a rated capacity of 33,000 long 


tons a year. 


A partially constructed manufactur- 
ing plant at Nashville, Tenn., designed 
for the production of truck tires and 
tubes by Goodyear Tennessee Co., was 
offered for sale or lease on March 12. 
The plant was reported as 20% com- 
plete and to include a temporary office 
building and adjacent wing, three main 
warehouses, personnel office, garage 
and machine shop, and two dwellings 
with garage and out-buildings. Tire 
processing and fabricating machinery 
and sub-station equipment are not yet 
installed. 

Seven government-owned channel- 
type carbon black plants were offered 
for sale or lease by WAC on March 7. 


These plants included the Gumon, 
Okla., plant operated by the Cabot 


Carbon Co.; the Seagraves, Tex., plant 
operated by Columbian Carbon Co.; 
the Sunray, Tex., plant operated by the 
Continental Carbon Co.; the Monu- 
ment, N. Mex., plant operated by Chas. 
Eneu Johnson; the Eunice, N. Mex., 
plant operated by the Panhandle Car- 
bon Co.; and two plants at Odessa, 
Tex., operated by the United Carbon 
Co. The agency statement said that 
these properties were acquired by vari- 
ous agencies of the government for pro- 
duction in the war effort and are now, 
or shortly will be, declared surplus to 
government needs. These plants rep- 
resent an annual capacity for the pro- 
duction of channel-type carbon black 
of 119,300,000 pounds a year. 

It was also announced on March 28 
that the land, buildings, machinery, 
and equipment of the rayon tire cord 
plant operated by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Decatur, Ala., will be 
sold to the lessee for $956,720 in cash, 
subject to the priority rights of fed- 
eral government agencies. Actual cost 
of the plant was $1,147,146, and the 
pesent fair value is estimated at 
$1,001,924, it was stated. Goodyear 
will continue to manufacture rayon 
tire cord in the plant. 

USDA Reports Superior S. A. Rubber Trees 

Rubber trees of apparently much 
greater productivity and disease re- 
sistance have been found by jungle ex- 
plorers of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Ministries 
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of Agriculture of Colombia and Peru jp 
the upper regions of the Amazon Val. 
ley. Some of these outstanding trees 
promise, after testing, to prove better 
than the best of the plantation trees 
which before the war provided most of 
the world’s rubber, the USDA said. 
For three years two plant specialists 
of the Department’s Agricultura! Re. 
search Administration, Richard Evans 
Schultes in Colombia and Russell J. 
Seibert in Peru, have been ransacking 
the wild region of the upper Amazon 
in Colombia and Peru. This part of 
the valley has long been known to grow 


higher yielding forms of the Para 
rubber tree than the alluvial areas 
2,000 miles downstream. Altogether 


they have found a hundred or more 
trees that apparently combine the char- 
acters of high yield and resistance to 
leaf blight, and the best of these are 
expected to provide propagation mate- 
rial for highly productive plantations. 

R. D. Rands, of the USDA’s Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 


tural Engineering, says the United 
States and South American scientists 
make note of the characteristics of 


trees from which latex is harvested— 
particularly such factors as yield in 
comparison with size of tree and free- 
dom from leaf blight disease. The 
Para rubber tree, (Hevea brasiliensis), 
Dr. Rands said, is extremely variable 
in yield, especially in the up-river 


area. Because of this variability there 
is great opportunity for developing 
high producing plantations through 


propagation from selected cuttings 
with disease-resistance and high-yield 
factors. 

British Price Stays 20 1/4¢ 


It was announced April 4, from 
Washington, that all natural rubber 
from British plantations in Malaya 


allocated to the United States by the 
Combined Rubber Committee will be 
purchased by the Rubber Development 
Corp. at 20144¢ a pound for standard 
top grades, f.o.b. ocean-going steamer, 
at Far Eastern ports. The arrange- 
ment will extend through June 30, 1946, 
a previous agreement having applied 
from September 2, 1945, through March 
31, 1946. 


Industry Production Records and Difficulties 


ConstumrPiion OF CrubDE AND RECLAIMED 


Tx Lone Tons 


Year Natural GR-S GR-M 
i) ae 775 000 108 
1942... 376,791 2,579 
1943... 317,634 131,977 
1944 144,118 495 ,552 
1945 105,406 600,001 





Figures on the consumption of all 
classes of crude and reclaimed rubber 
for 1941 through 1945 were reported 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., early in March, and regular 
RMA monthly report of the production 
of truck, bus, and passenger-car tires 
for January, while stressing the rap- 
idly increasing output of these items, 
warned against a reduction in the pro- 
duction of these items unless the ex- 
isting shortage in industrial textiles 
is eliminated. It is understood that a 
large number of rubber companies 
making tires as well as other rubber 





RUBBER 
All Total 

GR-I Other Crude Reclaim 
seeee 1,688 251 ,231 
22 8,217 254,820 

304 12,405 291 ,$20 
10,763 14,112 251.083 
13.009 8,019 240,780 





products requiring textile fabrics and 
yarns face possible shutdowns during 
the second quarter of 1946 because of 
their inability to obtain the required 
amount of supplies of these items for 
the second quarter. 


The RMA Reports 


The factual tabulation of consump- 
tion in all classes of crude and re- 
claimed rubber during the years 1941 
through 1945 showed that the United 
States consumed 781,259 tons of rub- 
ber in 1941, of which less than 1% 
of the total was synthetic rubber, and 
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798,798 in 1945, of which 700,000 tons 
were synthetic rubber. 

With regard to tire production, tex- 
tile shortages seriously threaten to 
wipe out the tire industry’s production 
gains for the first quarter of 1946 and 
carry further into next year the day 
when civilian tires will again be avail- 
able in normal supply, the RMA said 
in releasing its monthly report of tire 
production for January. Production 
of truck, bus, and passenger-car tires 
for January was up over December by 
913,487 units in passenger sizes, 241,- 
446 units in truck and bus tire sizes, 
and 680,911 units in all types of inner 
tubes, the report showed. 

The gravity of the fabric shortage 
was heavily underscored by the Asso- 
ciation. Some tire manufacturers are 
already threatened with curtailment of 
production for want of fabrics. Others, 
with only a small portion of the sec- 
ond quarter requirements in tire fab- 
rics assured, foresee shutdowns by May 
1 unless supplies of enameling duck, 
chafers, osnaburg’s, and sheetings are 
materially eased. 

With the automobile industry now 
making heavier inroads into tire out- 
put for original equipment supplies, 
shutdowns resulting from a_ textile 
shortage could easily defeat the effort 
of the tire manufacturers to attain 
their goal of 66 million passenger-car 
tires this year. 

The detailed report is shown in the 
accompanying table in the next column. 

In a statement issued April 3, A. L. 
Viles, president of the RMA, said that 
rubber manufacturers are today “faced 
with shortages more critical than any 
that confronted them in four years 
of war production. It was a case of 
touch and go with meager rubber sup- 
plies on many occasions during the 
war, but at no time were manufacturers 
forced to halt production of essential 
items for want of their basic raw ma- 
terial. 

“That is not only threatened on a 
broad scale by the current textile short- 
ages, but some of our departments 
are already down,” Mr. Viles warned. 

The most acute shortages are in 12 
classes of material. These are hose 
and belt duck, enameling duck, chafers, 
tire cord, yarns, osnaburgs, sheeting, 
print clothes, sateens, and drills and 
twills. There is extreme difficulty in 
obtaining any of these materials in 
the gray. 

Most tire plants are operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and some foot- 
wear manufacturers are entirely with- 
out certain essential fabrics for second- 
quarter operations. Only a few manu- 
facturers of mechanical goods have 
been able to obtain adequate fabric 
supplies for second-quarter operations, 
and most of the coated materials manu- 
facturers, who use more than a hundred 
million yards of textiles a year, have 
been unable to obtain second-quarter 
needs. 

Textile mill operators had led the 
rubber manufacturing industry to be- 
lieve that when scarcities developed in 
December, increased prices were needed 
to move their goods. On March 8, 
OPA allowed general price increases 
on fabrics running as high as 9% to 
10°. and incentive increases as high 
as 5% on most critical constructions 
required by the rubber manufacturing 
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EstimaTep AUTOMOTIVE PNEUMATIC CasING AND TUBE SHIPMENTS, 

















Propvuction, AND INvENTORY—JaNvARy, 1946 AND 1945, December, 1945 

: : Original Total Production Inventory 
PasseENGER CAsINGs Equipment Replacement Export Shipments During Mont! End of Month 
January, 1946. . 361,532 3,984,061 35,404 4,380,997 4,705,092 2,481,053 
December, 1945 229,497 3,184,446 28,834 3,442,777 3,791,605 2,151,539 
January, 1945.... 33 067 1,898,910 21,969 1,953 ,946 1,974,290 1,156,414 
Treck AND Bus Casincs 

January, 1946... .. 214,584 $85,705 55,868 1,156,157 1,267,698 954,980 
December, 1945.... 148,490 669 O89 36,564 854,143 1 252 851,106 
January, 1945. . 569,380 1,094,713 12,718 1,676,811 1,772,200 856 S37 
Torar Castncs 

January, 1946..... 576,116 4, 91,272 5,537,154 1,972,790 3,436,033 
December, 1945 377,987 3, 65,398 $296,920 4,817,857 3,002,645 
January, 1945... 602,447 24 34,687 3,630,757 3,746,590 2,013,251 
PassENGER Truck axp Bes Tuprs 
January, 1946... COL ,821 3, 82,574 t $639,762 4,120,673 
December, 1945... 390,450 3, 56,195 3,635, 3,958,851 3,670,544 
January, 1945. . 591,717 2,¢ 21,976 3,008,910 3,348,935 2,974,924 
industry. Thus far these increases commenting upon the newly established 


have failed to move the goods. 

Hope for some relief lies in the re- 
cently announced revision of CPA dis- 
tribution order M-317A. It is expected 
by the industry to ease in some measure 
critically tight supplies of broad woven 
fabrics. Relief for large users of these 
goods was indicated by John Small, 
CPA Administrator, last month in 


Labor-Management News 


More complete information has _ be- 
come available on the agreement 
reached between Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., and United States 
Rubber Co. and the United Rubber 
Workers Union on March 2 in Wash- 
ington. The National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board has approved the 1842¢ 
an hour wage _ increase’ granted 
the workers covered by this agreement, 
and the majority of the local unions 
has also ratified the agreement. A 
“wildcat” strike in the calender room 
of the Goodyear Akron tire plant on 
March 15 over a new wage rate 
threatened to halt tire production at 
this plant. A strike at the Providence, 
R. I., plant of U. S. Rubber which be- 
gan on March 12 was settled on March 
16, and work was resumed on March 
18. Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. has in- 
stituted a series of conferences be- 
tween management and union officials 
in order that misunderstanding in in- 
terpretations of management-labor 
contracts may be avoided. 


The Big Four URWA Agreement 


A copy of the complete “‘Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the United States Rub- 
ber Co. and the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
of America, International Union,” and 
its affiliated local unions in the United 
States reveals that, in addition to the 
summary of the important points of 
this agreement listed last month, the 
agreement covers the workers in the 
synthetic rubber plants owned and 
controlled by the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve, RFC. This agreement also dis- 
poses of all issues covered in the nego- 
tiations including all of the union’s 
seven-point program, for a period of 
one year except that during this one- 
year period the general wage scale 
shall be subject to negotiation if con- 


industrial set-asides in various classes 
of the most essential fabrics. The 
extent to which the order may relieve 
rubber industry shortages of these 
fabrics depends upon the speed with 
which textile mills are able to comply 
with the provisions of the order, RMA 
stated. 


ditions economically and in industry 
warrant, but only on a four-company 
(Big Four) basis. 

An important paragraph in the 
agreement states that in ratifying this 
settlement each local union recognizes 
that a high level of wages can be main- 
tained only by maintaining a high level 
of productivity. The union and its 
members will cooperate in attaining 
such a level of productivity as is con- 
sistent with the health and welfare of 
the employes. The union and its mem- 
bers will seek to assist in effectuating 
economies and the utilization of im- 
proved methods and machinery, it is 
stated. It is also important to note 
that the union gave up its demand for 
a basic 30-hour week in the industry, 
with time and one-half to be paid afte 
30 hours. The basic work week in Ak- 
ron will remain at 36 hours. In all 
cases overtime will be paid only after 
the completion of 40 hours’ work. The 
union reduced its original demands 
considerably, but the companies also 
came up a lot from the 11 or 12¢-an- 
hour wage increase at first proposed. 

Of the 41 local unions involved in 
this agreement 32, including the big lo- 
cal unions at the Goodyear and Good- 
rich Akron plants had ratified it by 
March 27. Negotiations of plant-level 
differences was delaying ratification 
by the Firestone Akron local. The 
agreement covered 17 local unions at 
U. S. Rubber Co. plants in Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mishawaka, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Passaic, N. J.; Woon- 
socket, R. I.; North Bergen, N. J.; 
Ligonier, Ind.; Worcester, Mass.; In- 
stitute, W. Va.; Blaakely, Pa.; and 
Naugatuck, Conn. (3). Local unions 
at plants operated by Firestone at Ak- 
ron; Los Angeles; Noblesville, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; New Castle, Ind.; and 
Des Moines, Iowa, were included in the 
agreement. Goodrich locals concerned 
were at plants at Akron; Los Angeles; 
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Cadillac, Mich.; Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Oaks, Pa.; Miami, 
Okla.; and Astoria, L. I., N. Y. Good- 


year local unions included those at Ak- 
ron; Gadsden, Ala.; Los Angeles; Jack- 
son, Mich.; St. Marys, O.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Lincoln, Neb.; Windsor, Vt.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; and Topeka, Kan. 


Special credit was given to L. M. 
Buckingham, attorney for the Big 
Four companies, and to L. S. Buck- 


master, president of the International 


Union for their efforts in bringing 
about a successful agreement between 
the Big Four companies and the 
URWA, an agreement which may be 
a forerunner of a new era of labor 
peace in the rubber industry. It is to 
be emphasized that this agreement 
was reached without any help from 
the government’s labor agencies. It 


was reported last month that Paul Ful- 
ler and George Morrison of the Labor 
Department’s Conciliation Service 
should also receive credit for the suc- 
cess of the Big Four-URWA negotia- 
tions in Washington, but actually they 
served only as observers and were 
not called upon to take an active part 
in any of the deliberations, and any 
attempts to credit the Labor Depart- 
ment in this case were due to that De- 
partment’s over-zealous and incor- 


rectly informed public relations de- 
partment. 
The successful outcome of the con- 


ference was actually due to the efforts 
of a large number of men. This is par- 
ticularly true of G. L. Patterson, gen- 
eral counsel for the URWA, and T. G. 
Graham, Goodrich vice president, ac- 
cording to the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mr. Patterson in response to a re- 
quest from INDIA RUBBER WORLD for his 
comment on the agreement stated that: 

“The agreement represents conclu- 
sive evidence that collective bargaining 
does work. The four rubber compa- 
nies had many problems to iron out be- 
tween themselves, and the union like- 
wise had many conflicting views that 
had to be reconciled. The negotiations 
were complicated by the fact that ap- 
proximately one-half of the 100,000 
people covered by the negotiations 
were working six-hour days and the 
other half eight-hour days. 

“It is my considered judgment that 
this agreement is conclusive evidence 
of the workability of collective bar- 
gaining where both parties proceed on 
the basis of a sincere desire to resolve 
their differences.” 

Other Industrial Relations News 

A “wildcat” strike by an 11-man cal- 
ender crew of the third shift at the 
Akron Goodyear passenger and trac- 
tor tire plant on March 15 tempo- 
rarily tied up production of these items 
at that plant. It is understood that 
the dispute arose over a new hourly 
base pay rate. The local union at the 
Goodyear plant discussed a proposal of 
the local’s executive board calling for 
discipline of union members who take 
part in unauthorized work stoppages, 
at a meeting on March 25, but no ac- 
tion was taken on the matter. 

It was also announced on March 25 
that negotiations between the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron and 
URWA local No. 9 on the subject of an 
1812¢-an-hour wage increase and other 
points had begun. Mr. Buckmaster is 
participating in the discussions. 


Workers at the Providence, R. L, 
plant of U. S. Rubber, after voting 
93% in favor of a strike in support of 
their demands of an 18%¢-an-hour 
wage increase, began their strike 
March 12. Previously an interim raise 
of 8¢ an hour had been granted these 
workers. The employes at this plant 
are represented by Rubber Workers 
Local No. 22014 (AFL). The union 
asked that the 8¢ interim raise be made 
retroactive to September 5, 1945, and 
the difference between the 8¢ interim 
raise and the 1812¢ raise be made retro- 
active to March 4, 1946. The strike 
was settled on March 16, and work was 
resumed on March 18. A general in- 


crease totaling 18%¢-an-hour was 
granted, and although complete de- 


tails of the settlement are lacking, a 
statement on the settlement from the 
company reads as follows: 

“The general wage increase per hour 
shall be applied by adding to the earn- 
ings of each of the employes covered 
by this agreement the amount of the 
hourly increase multiplied by the num- 
ber of hours worked so that the same 
hourly increase is reflected in the earn- 
ings of hourly paid and incentive work- 
ers alike.” 

According to a statement made pub- 
lic by Frank Girder, personnel direc- 
tor of the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O., one difficulty with labor 
relations, i.e., the diversity of inter- 
pretations of contracts between com- 
panies and unions, could be eliminated 
by a unified interpretation for all su- 
pervisors of a company and union offi- 
cers and committeemen. 

As a result of a plan devised by Mr. 
Girder and Meryl Kepner, Pharis’ di- 
rector of training, and negotiations be- 
tween company and union officials, a 
series of four conferences has _ been 
planned for each of four groups of 
plant and union officials who are sched- 
uled to discuss various phases of the 
union contract which became effective 
February 26. Handbooks containing 
the complete Pharis contract are dis- 
tributed to all attending, prior to the 
initial conference. All who attend are 
expected to bring their questions to 
the meetings and to make their mis- 
understandings known as the discus- 
sion progresses. No longer will it be 
necessary for a committeeman to take 
certain phases of the contract up with 
the business agent, or for the super- 
visor to take his minor problem to the 
personnel department. Complete un- 
derstanding of the contract at the shop 
level is expected to avoid minor squab- 
bles, which only become big ones 
through prolongation, and the former 
can be settled on the floor at once. This 
action will result in a savings to the 
company, as well as add to the good 
feeling between workers and their im- 
mediate supervisors, the Pharis com- 
pany contends. 

A sick leave clause to improve labor 
relations has also been incorporated 
in this new contract between Pharis 
and the local URWA. Patterned after 
the federal plan which grants civil 
service workers sick leave, the Pharis 
agreement credits employes not absent 
for unjustifiable reasons one-day sick 
leave for each month worked. Workers 


stricken by illness or injury will re- 
ceive base pay for days they are ill, if 
the days have been credited to them at 
a rate of one per month of perfect at- 
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tendance. The plan is designed to re. 
duce absenteeism and is also an exten. 
sion of earlier agreements on vacations 
for Pharis employes. 

A “wildcat” strike at the Cumber. 
land, Md., plant of the Kelly-Spring. 
field Tire Co. was reported on March 
28. The plant was shut down by 3, 
walkout which a union official at that 
plant said was unauthorized. Union 
and management negotiators were jp 
conference when the walkout began, 
The union had asked an 18%2¢-an-hou; 
increase and had rejected a company 
offer of 8¢ an hour on March 17, but 
had resumed negotiations with the 
company, and a settlement was ex. 
pected by the end of the month. 


Standards Association Endorsed 
Reversing the wartime trend, Henry 

A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, 

proposes to return to private enter- 


prise the important function of de- 
termining industrial and consumer 
standards. In a letter to Charles 
E. Wilson, president of the General 


Electric Co. and chairman of the Pol- 
icy Committee on Standards, Mr. Wal- 
lace characterized the negotiation and 
publication of standards through pri- 
vate initiative on a wholly voluntary 
basis as eminently desirable. He 
stated that to the extent that the work 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion is strengthened in accordance with 


the recommendations of the Policy 
Committee, the Department of Com- 
merce will encourage the use of the 


ASA’s facilities for the 
velopment, and publication of stand- 
ards. In correspondence the _ Policy 
Committee has given assurance that in- 
dustry will make possible the neces- 
sary extensions of the facilities of the 
ASA to enable it to render all desired 
services, and the ASA has informed 
Secretary Wallace and the Policy Com- 
mittee of its acceptance of the respon- 
sibility. 


initiation, de- 


Henry B. Bryans, president of the 
ASA, has announced various steps 
taken to strengthen the Association 
along the lines recommended by _ the 


Policy Committee. Through a change in 
its constitution, the ASA had _ broad- 
ened the scope of its work so that it 
may deal with any standards or stan- 
dardization project deserving national 
recognition. The representative charac- 
ter of the ASA board of directors is be- 
ing rounded out by adding a consumer 
leader, a retailer, and a publisher of a 
national magazine. In addition, meth- 
ods of work are being streamlined. 
Thirteen additional national organiza- 
tions have joined the ASA in the past 
year, making a total of 94 national 
organizations in the membership. 
Plans are already under way to ex- 
pand the ASA financial structure as 
well as broaden the incidence of sup- 
port and participation in the ASA. 


War Assets Corp., Washington, D. C., 
last month included the following items 
in its list of surplus products offered 
for sale: three million gas masks, 50,000 
V-belts for multiple groove service, and 
57,000 collapsible rubberized-cloth life 
rafts. 
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OPA Revises Tire, Footwear Orders 


Amendment 5, RMPR 119—Original 
Equipment Tires and Tubes—effective 
March 12, to rectify a price structure 
originally intended only for sellers 
other than wholesalers, jobbers, and 
distributers, specifically relegates the 
pricing of original equipment tires and 
tubes sold by persons other than man- 
ufacturers and brand owners to sec- 
tion 4 of RMPR 148. 

Specific trade-in allowances have been 
established for repairable old tires and 
tubes turned in by buyers of new 
ones, under Amendment 5 to RMPR 
528—Tires and Tubes, Recapping and 
Repairing, and Certain Repair Materials 
—effective March 9. This action has 
been necessitated by the end of tire 
rationing and the increasing supply 
of new tires. During the tire rationing 
period traded-in tires and tubes we're 
generally unrepairable and came under 
the category of scrap, requiring little 
or no allowances. Now, with better- 
quality tires being traded in, the OPA 
general requirement that dealers give 


“a fair allowance” for trade-ins has 
been found inadequate. Three cate- 


gories are now established to determine 


the allowance, if any, for all tires 
traded in. These are: 
1. No allowance is required for 


traded-in tires which (a) have damaged 
bead wires or bead reenforcement, (b) 
are worn through more than half the 
total number of plies, (c) are hard or 
inflexible, aged, dry-rotted, excessively 
weathered, or water-soaked, or (d) 
have blowouts, cuts, or injuries greater 
in length than one-half the tire cross- 
sectional diameter. 

2. A minimum allowance of 50¢ a 
tire is required for all other traded-in 
tires which (a) are in need of two 
or more sectional repairs, (b) four or 
more spot repairs, and (c) one section- 
al repair and two or more spot repairs, 
(d) have more than three radical cracks 
extending through the rubber into the 
cords, (e) have loosened cords or ply 
on inside of casing or ply separation, 
(f) are worn in the cord body to such 
an extent that it cannot be effectively 
repaired and made suitable and guar- 
anteed for safe use under normal op- 
erating conditions, or (g) are repaired 
with emergency repairs. 

3. The minimum allowance for all 
other tires is the established dollar- 
and-cent retail maximum prices for 
used tires of their type and size, less 
a minimum discount of 25%. In no 
case, however, may the allowance be 
less than 50¢. 

Two categories are also established 
for traded-in tubes, as follows: 

1. No allowance is required for used 
tubes damaged to the extent they can- 
not be repaired so as to qualify them 
as sound tubes. 

2. The minimum allowance for all 
repairable used tubes is the established 


dollar-and-cent retail ceiling prices for 


used tubes of their type and size, less 
a discount of 25%. In no case may the 
allowance be less than 50¢ for special- 
purpose tubes or less than 25¢ for all 
other tubes. 

At the same time OPA reduced ceil- 
ings of repairable basic tire carcasses 
before being recapped on wholesale 
sales by 25%. Heretofore wholesale 
ceilings were generally the same as 
the established dollar-and-cent retail 


Now they will be those ceil- 
OPA said this change 
had been made so that the wholesale 
buyer, generally a recapper, will be 
able to buy these tires and resell them 
without recapping, if desired. 

The following orders recently were 
added to RMPR 528, authorizing maxi- 
mum prices for the products indicated: 
No. 89, universal and rock service truck 
tire manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O.; No. 90, industrial 
pressed-on solid tires of neoprene, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; 
No. 91, seven truck and bus tires and 
tubes, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; No. 92, three logger and four 
rock special tires, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron; No. 938, two all-rubber 


ceilings. 
ings, less 25%. 


industrial wheels, Goodrich; No. 94, 
truck and bus tire, Norwalk Tire & 


Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn.; No. 95, 
repairing a 16.00, 30-ply tire, Tire Re- 
tread Co. and Hawkinson Treads; No. 
96, pneumatic industrial tire, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; 
No. 97, two Airmiser special-purpose 
passenger-car tubes, Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, O.; No. 98, front 
tractor tire, Firestone. 

2d Rev. Order 12, SO 94, establishes 
maximum prices for sales by War As- 
sets Corp. of tires classified “C-1” or 
“R” by the United States Army or 
classified “B” by the Navy. 

Order 32, RMPR 131, applies to all 
sales at all levels of the 6.00-16, 2- or 
3-ply, tire reliners made from new ma- 
terials by The Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co., Newark, O. 

Amendment 1 to Order 100, SO 94, 
adds eight more tire chains to the price 
list to be followed by WAC or any oth- 
er government agency. 

Uniform dollar-and-cent ceilings 
have been established at all levels of 
distribution in the home replacement 
trade for brown rubber heels, black 
composition nail-on half soles, and ce- 
ment-on rubber soles, under Amend- 
ment 15 to MPR 477—Sales of Rubber 
Heels and Soles in the Shoe Factory 
and Home Replacement Trades—ef- 
fective March 11. These ceilings ap- 
ply to heels and soles bought by the 
public usually in chain and hardware 
stores and later attached to shoes in 
the purchaser’s home. 

Retail ceilings for the brown heels, 
now being sold again after having been 
off the market during the war years, 
are generally 5¢ a pair above the ex- 
isting ceilings for black heels, the type 
sold during the war. The new ceil- 
ings are from 10 to 30¢ a pair. Man- 
ufacturers’ ceilings range from 56¢ to 
$1.69 per dozen pairs; while wholesal- 
ers’ ceilings range from 75¢ to $2.25 
per dozen pairs. 

For black composition nail-on half 
soles, which heretofore have had vary- 
ing “freeze” ceiling prices, the new 
retail ceilings range from 20 to 30¢ 
a pair. Manufacturers’ ceilings range 
from $1.05 to $1.70 per dozen pairs; 
while wholesalers’ ceilings are from 
$1.40 to $2.27 per dozen pairs. 

For cement-on rubber soles, formerly 
under “freeze” ceilings or regionally 
established specific ceilings, the new 
retail ceilings are from 15 to 25¢ a 
pair. Manufacturers’ ceilings are from 
88¢ to $1.65 per dozen pairs, and whole- 
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salers’ ceilings from $1.17 to $2.20 per 
dozen pairs. 

Order 14, MPR 200, sets ceilings for 
certain Greyhound composition half 


soles made by Hood Rubber Co. 


Other Rubber Goods Orders Changed 


Dollar-and-cent ceilings already es- 
tablished for Buna S synthetic rubber 
bands will also apply to natural rubber 
bands as well as to bands made from 
a combination of natural and Buna S 
rubber, according to Amendment 25 to 
MPR 220—Certain Rubber Commodi- 
ties—effective March 6. This action 
follows industry advices that natural 
rubber is being used again in making 
rubber bands. At the same time a dif- 
ferential of 5¢ a pound is allowed for 
rubber bands of colors other than 
standard black and gray, on sales of 
one pound or more. This may be added 
to the existing ceilings. A retail max- 
imum price of 10¢ is also established 
for half-ounce bags of rubber bands 
of any color. All prices, as well as the 
differential for colors, are in line with 
levels prevailing for natural rubber 
bands prior to suspension of their pro- 
duction in the early months of the war, 
OPA said. 

Amendment 26, effective March 21, 
adds a new section to MPR 220, treat- 
ing of industrywide adjustments for 
reconversion products. 

Order 122 under 3 (e), GMPR, estab- 
lishes maximum prices for inflatable 
air mattresses and pillows manufac- 
tured by New York Rubber Corp., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y 

Pneumatic life rafts and life floats 
declared surplus by the Armed Forces 
were made exempt from price control 
March 13 (Amendment 1, Rev. Order 
38 under SO 38 and revocation of Rev. 
Order 22 under SO 94). 

Amendment 1, Order 221, MPR 580, 
adds to the price schedule certain bras- 
sieres, girdles, and corselettes made 
by Bestform Foundations, Inc. Amend- 
ment 2, Order 25, covers ceilings for 
Hickory girdles, panties, and founda- 
tions, products of A. Stein & Co. 

Order 32, SO 142, adjusts the maxi- 
mum price schedule of Crescent Insu- 
lated Wire & Cable Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., for its sales of rubber-braid 
building wire, Types R and RH. Order 
37 adjusts ceilings for sales of indus- 
trial machinery and equipment of 
Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Price ceiling relief recently granted 
to manufacturers of molded, extruded, 
lathe-cut, and chemically blown sponge 
rubber products except when made of 
hard rubber has now been extended 
to manufacturers of the same products 
made of hard rubber, bv Amendment 
24 to MPR 149—Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—effective March 6. This relief 
provides an increase not to exceed 15% 
over existing ceilings on those hard 
rubber products for which manufactur- 
ers had regularly quoted prices (quoted 
three or more times) during a six-month 
period that includes the base date of 
January 5, 1942. The increase does 
not apply on products sold from price 
lists during the base period. OPA said 
that a further study had shown that 
manufacturers of the hard rubber prod- 
ucts had experienced similarly higher 
costs, threatening their production, and 
required a similar increase in ceiling 
prices. These products, consisting of 
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varying items used in the production 
of equipment, machines, and other ar- 
ticles, are sold only in industrial chan- 
nels and are not offered to the public 
in retail stores. 

Order 4899, MPR 188, approves ceil- 
ings for an 18x30 rubber floor mat of 
Globe Rubber Products Co., 3333 N. 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa., Order 
4912 does likewise for Wallace “Inter- 
national” synthetic tires and _ tubes 
made by U. S. Pipe & Mfg. Co., 249 
First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Amendment 12 further tightens MPR 
478—Coated and Combined Fabrics— 
by new rulings on cash discounts and 
transportation charges. 

Limitations on the purchase of fin- 
ished piece goods by producers of 
coated fabrics were removed by a new 
interpretation of MPR 127 announced 
March 4 by OPA. 

Order 164, MPR 478, authorizes maxi- 
mum prices for sales of certain pyroxy- 
lin coated fabrics converted by the 
Sure-Fit Products Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Orders 165 and 166 do likewise for neo- 
prene coated duck made by Hood Rubbe 
Co., Watertown 1, Mass. 

Maximum net prices are set for sales 
of a farm freezer made by Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., by Order 342, MPR 591. 

Order 262, MPR 64, approves ceiling 
prices for the Model No. 5-C-1 electric 
range manufactured for sale by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Order 
269 does likewise for the 5-C-3 model. 

A correction to SO 129—Exemption 
and Suspension from Price Control of 
Machines, Parts, Industrial Materials 
and Services—changes the fourth item 
in the list in section 8 (b) to read: 
“the service of recapping airplane tires 
with airplane types of tread.” 

Amendment 10, MPR 406—Synthetic 
fesins and Plastic Materials and Sub- 
stitute Rubber — deletes certain lan- 
guage of the regulation which had pro- 
hibited OPA from “in lining” base 
period maximum prices established un- 
der Sections 5 and 6 with ceilings es- 
tablished for products of the same sort 
under other provisions of the regula- 
tion. This policy was adopted to elim- 
inate the possibility of some producers 
gaining an unfair advantage because 
of the current tight market. 


United States Office of International 
Trade, Washington, D. C., in Amend- 
ment 148 to Part 804—Individual Li- 
censes—decrees that used trucks, buses, 
truck and bus chassis, truck tractors, 
and trailers may not be exported with- 
out special permission when equipped 
with pneumatic tires. 


“Current Export Bulletin No. 320” 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, March 14, 1946, adds to the 
positive list of commodities (Bulletin 
319) insulated copper magnet wire and 
removes from the positive list aircraft 
tires, bicycle casings and tires, motor- 
cycle casings, aircraft pneumatic cas- 
ings and tubes, bicycle and motorcycle 
pneumatic tubes, ricksha pneumatic 
tubes and casings, sulky casings, bare 
or uncovered rubber thread, guayule 
seed, and all-plastic raincoats and rain- 
capes containing no cotton textiles. 


New Changes in the Rubber Order 


Use of natural rubber or natural 
rubber latex for experimental manu- 
facture of rubber cements was banned 
by R-1 as amended March 1. Two rea- 
sons prompted this action, officials of 
the kubber Division explained. They 
pointed out that the techniques used 
in the production of natural rubber 
cements have been well known for 
many years, obviating the need of fur- 
ther experimentation on an extensive 
basis; also some rubber allocated in 
small amounts for experimental pur- 
poses was finding its way into black 
market production of commercial-type 
rubber cement. Production of this 
end-product is prohibited by R-1. Small 
amounts of natural rubber and natural 
rubber latex have been released for ex- 
perimental purposes in cements since 
September 27, 1945. 

Other provisions 
order are: 

1. Products resulting from the ex- 
perimental use of natural rubber or 
latex cannot be sold. 

2. Limited amounts of natural rub- 
ber are made available to manufactur- 
ers of new shoes for production of shoe 
cement for which synthetic rubber had 
proved unsatisfactory in certain oper- 
ations. CPA will issue certificates to 
all shoe manufacturers covered by 
M-217 which will specify the permitted 
quarterly consumption of rubber for 
shoe cement. Allocations will be based 
on the individual shoe manufacturer’s 
output during October, 1945. The cer- 
tificates must be attached to CPA form 
3662 and sent to the Rubber Division 
by the actual manufacturer of the ce- 
ment before authorization to use the 
natural rubber will be issued. Use of 
natural rubber in shoe cement for the 
manufacture of new shoes has been 
prohibited since January 1, 1944. 

3. Several typographical errors in 
the order as previously printed are cor- 
rected and an omission in code 22-D of 
Appendix I is included in the amended 
order. The added words in this sec- 
tion are “an oxygen breathing appara- 
tus.” 

Then late in the month an increase 
of 5,500 long tons monthly, roughly 
50%, in United States consumption of 
natural rubber was permitted in re- 
vised regulations by CPA. The in- 
crease will not affect passenger-car 
tires, but will go largely into truck 
and bus tires and into inner tubes for 
medium and large truck tires. The 
change in controls was effected by re- 
issuance of Appendix II to R-1. CPA 
officials said the new appendix re- 
flected increased shipments of rubber 
from the Far East. 

The revised regulation now grants 
permission for the use of natural rub- 
ber instead of Butyl in inner tubes for 
truck tires of 8.25-inch cross-section 
and larger. However, Mr. Sears de- 
clared that use of the natural rubber in 
these inner tubes would be made man- 
datory by an amendment to be issued 
soon. He explained that the amend- 
ment was made necessary by heavy de- 
mand for Butyl. 

Under Appendix II, the amount of 
natural rubber now permitted in small 
truck, bus, and city mileage tires, (7.00 
cross-section and under, six- and eight- 
ply) remains unchanged at 13%. How- 
ever the percentage of natural rubber 
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allowed in the popular “air-whee]” 
(7:50-16, six- and eight-ply) small 
truck tire has been increased from 13 
to 33%. In other small truck tires in 
the 7:50 and 7.00 sizes the increase js 
from 13 to 23%. 

Small bus tires (7.50 and under) for 
use on inter-city buses may now in- 
clude 67% natural rubber, as com- 
pared with the 33% previously allowed, 
Medium and large truck and bus tires, 
previously limited to 33% natural rub- 
ber may now use up to 67%, and all 
larger bus tires for inter-city use may 
be made with 94% natural rubber. 

Additional natural rubber is allowed 
for special-purpose tires. Large earth- 
mover, rock service, logger, and off-the- 
road tires may be made with as much 
as 94% natural rubber in some sizes, 
All types and sizes of highway solid 
tires formerly made with GR-S, may 


now be made from natural rubber. 
Manufacturers may use natural rub- 
ber “as required” in airplane inner 
tubes. 


Mr. Sears stated that the increase in 
natural rubber allowances would help 
truck and bus operators during the hot 
weather months when tire difficulties 
normally increase. He said the assis- 
tance would be especially welcome in 
view of the removal of wartime speed 
limits and loading restrictions. He also 
pointed out that the Armed Forces had 
not requested tires containing more 
natural rubber than was used in war- 


time. He added that wartime tires had 
given relatively satisfactory service 


and that the Armed Forces wanted the 
rubber industry to continue and im- 
prove its “know-how” in making mili- 
tary tires with high percentages of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

The revised schedule also makes 
available additional natural rubber for 
retreading materials, especially those 
used in the repair and recapping of 
large special-purpose tires. Mr. Sears 
said that truck and bus operators who 
became familiar with recapping econ- 
omies during the war were generally 
continuing to have their tires re- 


capped. Care and recapping have 
added many thousands of miles to 
truck and bus tires for a compara- 
tively small cost, he said. 

Priorities Regulation 13, Direction 


14 and Direction 14 as amended March 
12, makes available certain urgently 
needed cotton fabric for use in the man- 
ufacture of rubber and canvas foot- 
wear. 

Suspension Order S-915 was amended 
and modified last month following new 
evidence by Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., Norwalk, Conn., on the use of 
critical materials in its automotive re- 
placement batteries. 


The Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton 
6, N. J., has appointed as sales manager 
James V. Carlin, former eastern sales 
manager of Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Del., who has been 
associated with the rubber industry 
for more than a quarter-century. 


J. W. Geiger & Co., rainwear manu- 
facturer, on March 1 moved from 25 
W. 26th St., New York, N. Y., to 21-29 
45th Rd., Long Island City, L. I., N. Y. 
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cago, Ill.; Max Dorn, New York; and 


Rubber Toys Reappear at Fair 


The first lines of rubber and steel 
toys since the war, as well as a record 
variety of plastic, wood, and cardboard 
playthings, were featured at the forty- 
third annual American Toy Fair, held 
in New York, N. Y., March 11 to 23. 
An estimate of 4,000 wholesale and 
retail buyers viewed the exhibits, which 
covered seven floors at the Hotels 
Breslin and McAlpin and permanent 


showrooms at 200 Fifth Ave., 1107 
Broadway, and other buildings. The 
fair, the largest ever held, showed 


160,000 models from which the industry 
plans retail toy sales of $240,000,000 
in 1946, a 30% increase over the 1945 
figure. Manufacturers said that they 
hoped to ship 10% of production by 
summer and 90% before Christmas for 
one of the greatest holiday toy seasons 
in history. 

Rubber balls, animals, toys and bal- 
loons, velocipedes, doll carriages, elec- 
tric trains, movable eyes for dolls, and 
metal sand toys are some of the war- 
absent juvenile favorites which will 
be available again in volume this sum- 
mer for the first time in four years. 
Wood, textiles, real hair for dolls’ 
wigs, and other materials are still 
critical, according to many of the 700 
exhibitors taking part in the fair. With 
the removal of price controls from 
toys, except for wheel goods, there 
was evidence of evening up of quota- 
tions at the Fair. 

Rubber toys, predominantly of syn- 
thetic, although there were many ap- 
plications employing reclaim, were in 
great demand with good delivery for 
most items. Plastic playthings such 
as toy cars, boats, trains, and similar 
small items were very much in evidence, 
with immediate deliveries generally 
promised. 

The Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
dusky, O., showed a complete line of 
rubber balloons, inflated and sponge 
balls, animals, dolls, and other toys. 
Auburn Rubber Corp., Auburn, Ind., 
exhibited rubber cars, tractors, trucks, 
pistols, hammers, knives, and other 
novelties. Rubber balls, paddle balls, 
and a parachute toy employing rubber 
strings taken from surplus army glider 
shock ropes were shown by the Avia- 
tion Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., 
displayed a full line of miniature rub- 
ber wheel toys, such as cars, airplanes, 
army cars and tanks in multi-colored 
patterns, and molded hollow rubber 
toys such as dolls, animals, teething 
rings, and others. Playballs, beach 
balls, and an attractive line of floating 
and submerging tub toys, including 
boats, animals, fish, and birds, were 
featured by Molded Latex Products, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. United States 
Rubber Co., Mishawaka, Ind., exhibited 
a children’s rubber wading pool. Sie- 
berling Latex Products Co., Akron, O.; 
Eagle Rubber Co., Inc., Ashland, 0O.; 
the Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; and 
the Tillotson Rubber Co., Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass., all showed such rubber 
playthings as balloons, balls, and other 
novelties. Other companies exhibiting 
rubber toys included the Architector 
Co., New York; the Victorian Novelty 
Co., New York; Play Tested Toys, Chi- 


National Playthings, New Bedford, 
Mass. Sporting goods and toys em- 
ploying rubber were well represented 
by many companies, including Sporting 
Goods, Ine., Springfield, Mass., and 
General Sportcraft Co., Ltd., New York, 
INEGY. 

The large representation of plastic 
playthings covered a wide and varied 
field. There were many companies, 
such as E. S. Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York, exhibiting plastic chess, checkers, 
and other game sets. The popular 
field of plastic doll furniture included 
exhibits of Renwal Mfg. Co., Ince., 
New York, the Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co., 
Irvington, N. J., and others. Exhibits 
of plastic toys, such as balls, boats, 
cars, baby rattles, phones, animals, 
soldiers, doll kitchenware, and tea sets 
were shown by many companies, in- 
cluding Playwood Plastics Co., Inc., 
and Empire Plastic Corp., of New 
York, DuPage Plastics Co., Cada Prod- 
ucts, and Toy Market, of Chicago; 
and Plastic Toys, Inc., Byesville, O. 


Reports on Guayule Growing 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in its 
recent annual report to shareholders 
revealed that during the war years, 
1941 through 1945, its subsidiary, Con- 
tinental-Mexican Rubber Co., Inc., 
milled 222,079 metric tons of guayule 
shrub, nearly twice as much as ever 
milled before in a like period and com- 
pares with 342,556 metric tons milled 
during the preceding 30 years. During 
the war years, moreover, 61,955,820 
pounds of guayule rubber were pro- 
duced and supplied to the war effort. 

Last year, however, was one of ex- 
treme drought in Mexico, and the ef- 
fect on the company’s operations was 
most adverse. The dryness of the 
shrub, when harvested, was seriously 
increased by transportation delays, 
thus causing unduly low rubber ex- 
traction. Toward the end of 1945 the 
company’s supply of wild guayule was 
fast diminishing, and with 1946 the 
shortage became acute. Consequently 
curtailment to half capacity became 
necessary at the Torreon Unit and a 
smaller reduction at Catorce, but it is 
expected that the latter unit will have 
to suspend operations about midyear. 

The company, which undertook large- 
scale guayule cultivation in 1942, now 
has more than 5,000 acres planted, and 
this year the figure should be increased 
to between 6,500 and 7,000 acres, with 
the total 10,000-acre program to be 
completed in 1947. The company ex- 
pects to begin supplying a moderate 
volume of three-year-old shrub toward 
the end of 1946, but six-year-old shrub 
is the objective, which will require sev- 
eral years to attain because of the ne- 
cessity of supplying younger plants in 
the meantime. 

Intercontinental further reported 
that the manager of its Sumatra estate 
was murdered; his first assistant was 
killed in action, and the second assis- 
tant was a prisoner of war for two 
years. Great damage, if not complete 
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destruction, was suffered by buildings 
and equipment. Besides the rubber 
trees have long been neglected, and the 
jungle has grown back seriously. Po- 
litical conditions in Sumatra are an- 
other unfavorable factor. 


N. A. W. M. D. Convention 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., 1109-12 Times 
Bldg., New York 18, N. Y., held its 
thirty-third annual convention at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on March 18 
to 20. The program, which included 
meetings on both general subjects and 
industrial problems, was climaxed by a 
Victory Banquet on the evening of 
March 20, at which the Association, 
through a group of 25 ex-servicemen, 
paid tribute to all servicemen. Princi- 
pal speaker at the affair was Brig. 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, whose subject 
was “America’s Stake in the Pacific.” 
Paul J. White was reelected president 
of the Association at a general meet- 
ing held during the convention. 

A joint meeting of the Scrap Rubber 
Institute and the Tire Patch & Reliner 
Manufacturers Association was _ held 
March 19 under the chairmanship of 
A. Schulman, of A. Schulman, Ine. 
The general market conditions for 
scrap rubber were discussed, and a mo- 
tion was adopted to petition the OPA 
to remove scrap ceilings in view of the 
large supply. The resolution will be 
drawn up by a committee and presented 
to OPA after discussion with reclaim- 
ers. A motion was also made to have 
representatives attending the March 
22 meeting of OPA officials with scrap 
dealers and reclaimers request OPA to 
suspend the $15 per ton ceiling for 
mixed scrap and recommend, in its 
place, a system providing for fair pric- 
ing of each shipment based on evalua- 
tion by reclaimers under prevailing 
market conditions. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has an- 
nounced that effective March 1, Harry 
Ek. Smith, of the Manhattan Division, 
Passaic, N. J., corporation vice presi- 


dent, will be in complete charge of 
Raybestos rubber product sales and 
marketing. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that DeWitt 
Thompson, formerly with Mathieson 
Alkali Works, has joined its sales 
staff to cover Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and western New York State. Prior 
to joining Heyden, he served 46 months 
in the United States Navy, with the 
rank of commander. He is also a mem- 
ber of The Chemists’ Club and a mem- 
ber and past president of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. 

John J. Howe has joined Heyden’s 
development division. He was recently 
released from the U. S. Naval service 
where, with the rank of lieutenant, he 
was assistant to the Naval Inspector 
of Ordnance at Charlotte, N. C. Be- 
fore entering military service he was 
development chemist for the American 
Hard Rubber Co., Butler, N. J. 
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Architect's Rendition of Flintkote’s Morristown Laboratory 


Flintkote’s Expansion Program 


Construction of a new research lab- 
oratory at Morristown, N. J., costing 
approximately $1,000,000 for plant and 
equipment, as part of an accelerated 
program of product research and de- 
velopment and plant expansion and 
modernization representing a contem- 


plated outlay of approximately $10,- 
000,000, of which approximately $6,- 
000,000 was authorized prior to De- 


cember 31, 1945, was announced last 
month by I. J. Harvey, Jr., president 
of The Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A Y-shaped building, to be complete- 
ly air conditioned, has been designed 
for the new Morristown laboratory and 
development building, with a_ three- 
story tower section and two wings, one 
two-story and one one-story, providing 
in excess of 40,000 feet of floor space 
and permitting the later addition of 
another floor and lengthened wing's as 
future requirements dictate. A 30 by 
41 assembly room for chart studies, 
lectures, and motion-picture projection 
is provided on the top floor of the cen- 
tral tower. According to Lester 
Kirschbraun, vice president in charge 
of research, the interior laboratory 
design is standardized on an 11-foot 
module, to permit arrangement of the 
different development section, offices, 


test rooms, etc. in any multiple by 
shifting partitions. Service lines of 
power, gas, air, and water encircle 


the building with connections on the 
module standard. Complete pilot plants 
for all Flintkote products also will be 
installed as well as a wind tunnel and 
an outdoor exposure Farm for weath- 
ering tests. 

The research and plant expansion 
program is expected to provide a siz- 
able increase in jobs in the postwar 
years over those available before Pear] 
Harbor when approximately 4,000 
workers were employed by Flintkote in 
the United States and Canada. At least 
75 to 100 highly skilled specialists will 
serve on the permanent staff of the re- 
search laboratory. 

The company, according to Mr. Har- 
vey, has devoted considerable time to 
the development of plans for further 
expansion and diversification of its ac- 
tivities and now has under way a sub- 
stantial construction program which 
upon completion will add materially to 
its plant facilities. Facilities for the 
manufacture of asphalt tile are being 
expanded by the construction of addi- 
tional plants at Los Angeles, Morris- 
town, New Orleans, and Toronto. Dis- 
tribution of these products is made 
through the wholly owned subsidiaries, 


The Tile-Tex Co. and The Flintkote 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. New facilities 


for the manufacture of liquid products 


are to be constructed at Chicago 
Heights, Morristown, and Toronto, and 
for the manufacture of additional rub- 
ber products at Morristown. The com- 
pany anticipates, Mr. Harvey stated, 
that “its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
Flintkote Mines, Ltd., and The Flint- 
kote Co. (Nfld.), Ltd., respectively, 
will shortly be operating the mining 
and milling facilities being constructed 
on the asbestos property at Thetford 
Mines, Quebec, Canada, and the wood- 
preserving plant at Clarenville, New- 
foundland.” 


Hercules Patents Released 


The United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced that three patents owned by 
the Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., have been dedicated to the public 
for free use and will be listed on the 
Register of Patents Available for Li- 
censing, which is maintained by the 
Patent Office. The Hercules patents 
relate to improvements in varnishes 
and lacquers, and the production of a 
rosin base ester-drying oil composition 
which might be used in place of tung 
oil. The patents dedicated to the public 
are: Ester Gum and Method of Pro- 
ducing, No. 1,820,265; Coating Compo- 


sition, No. 2,666,759; and Rosin Base 
Ester-Drying Oil Composition, No. 
2,343,021. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pa., has reported facilities 
for production of the first industrial 
and commercial air conditioning sys- 
tems to be wholly engineered by one 
company. To achieve these new sys- 
tems the manufacturing and engineer- 
ing facilities of B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
purchased by Westinghouse in Septem- 
ber, 1945, are being integrated with 
the facilities of the Westinghouse air 
conditioning division, transferred from 
Jersey City, N. J., to the Sturtevant 
main plant at Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass. Ellis L. Spray, Westinghouse 
vice president in charge of the elevator 
and air conditioning divisions of the 
corporation at Jersey City, has been 
elected executive vice president of the 
new corporation, known as the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Division of Westing- 
house Electric. G. C. Derry, formerly 
Sturtevant vice president, has been 
elected vice president and general man- 
ager, responsible for the overall oper- 
ation of the business of the subsidiary. 
E. B. Williams, another Sturtevant 
vice president, continues in that office, 
responsible for continued development 
of the subsidiary’s power and marine 
activities. Besides air conditioning, 
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the new subsidiary will carry on the 
Sturtevant business in forced and in- 
duced draft blowers for power plants, 
marine applications of fans and blow- 
ers, helical flow turbines, multiple air 
washers, speed heaters, multivane fac- 
tory heaters, air blenders, dust collec- 
tors, railway air conditioning, and gen- 
eral industrial air handling equipment. 


To Survey Plantations 


Four of the country’s authorities on 
natural rubber left San Francisco on 
March 1 for the Far East to determine 
the preliminary steps necessary for 
resuming production of natural rubber 
on the 131,000-acre plantations in Ma- 
laya and Sumatra owned by the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 
The survey group is proceeding first 
to British Malaya where it will inspect 
the company’s five plantations and latex 
loading plant in that country. When 
political conditions permit, and upon 
completion of its work in Malaya, the 
group will enter Sumatra to inspect 
the company’s five plantations and in- 
stallations there. A detailed survey, 
including complete photographic cov- 
erage, will be made of all plantations 
held by the company before the war 
to assess the damage caused by the 
three-year Japanese occupation and to 
obtain an accurate estimate of the 
cost of repairing the losses. The group 
will appraise the condition of all pro- 
ducing trees, buildings, railroads, power 
facilities, roads, machinery, water sup- 
plies, and mechanical equipment. Steps 
necessary to rehabilitate the native 
population also will be an important 
part of the work. 

The survey party is headed by M. 
Donald Knapp, authority on natural 
rubber and manager of the company’s 
Far East plantations until his retire- 
ment in 1938, who returned from re- 
tirement to accept this position. Other 
members of the group include: Valen- 


tine O. Goodell, formerly a forester 
attached to the plantation research 
department and more recently asso- 


ciated with the Rubber Development 
Co.; Glenn S. Meyer, chemist and for- 
mer member of the company’s planta- 
tion research department; and Fred S. 
Carpenter, engineer, production author- 
ity, and former manager of the syn- 
thetic rubber plant operated by the 
company at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Preliminary eye witness reports re- 
ceived by the company in late 1945 
from employees who had been interned 
by the Japanese indicated that 1,500,000 
trees on Sumatra and 300,000 on Malaya 
had been lost, due chiefly to neglect 
and the clearing of land by the Japanese 
for the planting of food crops. Loss 
of equipment was also reported as 
heavy, and witnesses believed the com- 
pany would be faced with the problem 
of replacing the major portion of me- 
chanical equipment. The company’s 
plantation operations before the war 
represented a total original investment 
of $388,C00,000. Of the 131,600 acres, | 


101,641 acres were planted’ with 
10,000,000 trees with a capacity of | 
75,000,000 pounds of natural rubber 


per year. 
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Co., Ltd., will establish a plant at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, in which to 
manufacture the most complete line of 
rubber tires, footwear, and mechanical 
goods produced in that country, ac- 
cording to L. C. Boos, president and 
general manager of the company. 
Equipment has already been ordered, 
and installation and operations are ex- 
pected to begin by the first part of next 
year. Investment in the project will 
total approximately $5,000,000, and 
about 1,000 people will be employed 
and trained by a staff of specialists 
from the domestic organization until 
local talent is qualified to take over. 
Mr. Boos further explained the area 
had been served since 1919 through the 
United States Rubber Export Co. (S. 
A.), Ltd., of which Bland Scott, a South 
African, is managing director. Prod- 
ucts of the new plant will now also be 
exported to Rhodesia and Central Af- 
rica. 

Personnel Activities 

Walter F. Spoerl has been named 
general sales manager of the mechani- 
cal goods division of U. S. Rubber, 
succeeding the late Herman A. Ever- 
lien. Mr. Spoerl began his rubber ca- 
reer 38 years ago as a clerk in the 
company’s sales offices in Chicago. He 
rose through various sales and admin- 
istrative positions to become merchan- 
dise manager of the mechanical goods 
division in 1944. 

Robert S. Childs has been made 
sales manager of all Koylon foam rub- 
ber products to be sold through the 
branch sales offices of U. S. Rubber 
across the country. His headquarters 
will be in the Mishawaka, Ind., plant 
of the company where foam rubber 
is produced. Since Mr. Childs became 
associated with the company, he has 
spent the major part of his time 
traveling throughout the United States, 
working with salesmen, buyers, and 
users of foam rubber products. 

Three tire factories are among the 
five U. S. Rubber plants which shared 
$700 in prizes in the company’s 1945 
safety contest, it was announced last 
month by Herbert E. Smith, president 
of the company. In the larger plants 
classification the president’s prize was 
awarded to the Indianapolis tire plant; 
second prize, Los Angeles tire plant; 
and third prize, Detroit tire plant. The 
New Bedford textile plant at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., received the president’s 
prize in the smaller plants classifica- 
tion. Second prize went to the plant 
of the Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
Naugatuck, Conn. The Sandy Hook, 
Conn., and North Bergen, N. J., plants 
received honorable mention. Winners 
of the contest were those which had the 
greatest percentage of improvement in 
their safety records during 1945 as 
compared with their previous three- 
year averages. 

Lawler B. Reeves, recently discharged 
from the Army Air Forces as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, has returned to U. S. 


Rubber to become sales manager of 
airplane tires, with headquarters in 
Detroit. After a position in Rochester, 


N. Y., as salesman, Mr. Reeves spent 
ten years in Oklahoma City in various 
capacities in the tire business, ranging 
from office and sales work to manager. 
In 1939 he served as a national di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Independent Tire Dealers. In Febru- 
ary, 1941, however, Mr. Reeves joined 


the rubber company at Oklahoma City 
in the Gillette division. He was later 
granted a military leave of absence 
to join the Army Air Force. 

Richard A. Denby has been named 
manager of the distribution planning 
department, U. S. Tires, at the com- 
pany’s general offices in New York. 
Born in New Bedford, Mass., Mr. 
Denby was graduated from Dartmouth 
College and joined the Fisk Tire Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., in 1934. In 
1940 he was transferred to the sales 
operating department in the New York 
office of U. S. Rubber. 

Lt. H. A. Donderi, recently released 
from active duty in the United States 
Naval Reserve, has returned to U. 
S. Rubber to resume his former posi- 
tion as art director. 

William P. Ramsey 


y has been ap- 
pointed shoe products representative 
for U. S. Rubber in northern New 


Jersey. With headquarters in Newark, 
he will handle the company’s line of 
rubber soles, heels, and other shoe 
products distributed by jobbers in all 
Jersey territory north of Trenton and 
Asbury Park. Mr. Ramsey was re- 
cently discharged from the United 
States Army after four years with the 
82nd Airborne Division. Before the 
war he sold textiles to southern de- 
partment stores for a New York im- 
porting firm. He was educated at 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege and George Peabody College. 
Willis A. Gibbons, director of re- 
search and technical development for 
U. S. Rubber, spoke on “Bouncing 
Molecules” during the intermission of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony United 
States Rubber Co. broadcast on March 
10. The controlled release of atomic 
energy is the greatest scientific de- 
velopment of our time, said Dr. Gib- 
bons, but we should not forget other 
aspects of atoms more intimately re- 
lated to our daily life. Of all the 
various known materials, rubber is one 
caf the most remarkable, having a 
unique assortment of physical prop- 
erties, such as great elasticity, stretch- 
ability, and toughness. If we had 
spectacles powerful enough to see mole- 
cules and their component atoms, we 
would have some difficulty in seeing 
the rubber molecule as a whole because 
of its length. Another difficulty is 
that the molecule is kinked, twisted, 
and in a general state of disorder. 
These giant, thread-like molecules can 
be fastened together by cross-links, 
with consequent loss in plasticity, .by 
vulcanization as with sulfur. When 
stretched natural rubber is examined 
by X-ray, a regular pattern is observed, 
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showing the presence of an orderly, 
repeating molecular arrangement in the 
stretched state. Some of the synthetic 
rubbers do not show this effect, how- 
ever, as their molecular arrangement is 
not so orderly as that of natural rub- 
ber. Producing synthetic molecules 
having a more orderly arrangement of 
chain atoms is a task which remains 
for the rubber technologists. When 
this is attained, we shall have a man- 
made rubber which should more closely 
resemble the natural product, declared 
Dr. Gibbons. 


New Products Being Marketed 


U. S. Rubber has announced the de- 
velopment of two new hose. One is 
a new agricultural spray hose con- 
structed with special yarn perfected 
during the war which gives the hose 
lighter weight and increased strength. 
The hose is designed for spraying fruit 
orchards and field crops infested with 
insects. It is made of synthetic rubber, 
reenforced with two layers of fabric 
woven with Ustex, a cotton yarn treated 
with plastics to increase its strength 
as much as 70% and used during the 


war to make parachute harnesses. This 
hose was formerly built with three 


layers of untreated cotton yarn, giving 
it greater weight and bulk, but less 
strength and flexibility than the new 
product. 

The other is a new fire hose, small 
in diameter, light in weight, and de- 
signed to withstand 800 pounds work- 
ing pressure, for use with artificial 
fog, newest weapon against fire. The 
fog, generated by forcing water under 
high pressure through a specially de- 


signed nozzle, puts out many fires 
more efficiently than does a_ solid 
stream of water, causes less water 


damage, and is particularly effective 
against burning oil and other inflam- 
mable liquids. Because of its lesser 
carrying and penetrating qualities as 
compared with solid streams of water, 
the fog is not suitable for long-range 
work or for large masses of burning 
material. 

U. S. Rubber has developed a new 
synthetic rubber floor mat for theaters, 
hotel lobbies, office buildings, elevators, 
apartment houses, and other floors. 
This new product, said to match the 


quality of prewar mats made from 
natural rubber, will be produced of 
GR-S in black, maroon, red, white, 
green, blue, yellow, and salmon. The 


mats will be made with conventional 
corrugated or pyramid surfaces, with 
or without perforations, and will also 
be imprinted with special monograms 
or patterns to blend with various deco- 
rative schemes. 
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Artist's Sketch of New Laboratory (Center) and New Entrance Building (Right) at 
Naugatuck Chemical Division. Naugatuck, Conn.; Present Plant Is at Left. 
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Wilmington Chemical Corp., 10 E. 
40th St., New York, N. Y., has made 
several additions to its technical sales 
organization. Joseph M. Hoopes, re- 
cently associated with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., at its experi- 
mental station and formerly active in 
rubber chemical sales for du Pont, will 
represent Wilmington in the New Eng- 
land area. 
H. Grote, director of export for the 
Philblack Division of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., will cover the territory from 
southern New Jersey to North Caro- 
lina. The Canadian-Buffalo territury 
will be handled by R. J. Davidson, re- 
cently of the RCAF. Wilmington 
Chemical is expanding its product line, 
with the introduction of new chemicals 
for the rubber industry and thermo- 
setting resins for use in the plastics 
field. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Inc., 485 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., this year 
is celebrating its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. As a feature, the company 
is conducting an intensive advertising 
campaign dramatizing dress. shields, 
“voung’”’ notions, bathing accessories, 
shower curtains, scuffs, play shoes, and 
infants’ waterproofed items. 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has issued an 
amendment to WFO 141 prohibiting 
the use of grain in the production of 
ethyl and butyl! alcohol unless specifi- 
cally authorized by the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffa- 
lo, it is reported, is now making golf 
balls with natural rubber centers. The 
figure is given, however, as about 24,- 
000 balls weekly, contrasted with a 
normal peacetime output of 42,000 golf 
balls a week. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
last month announced several changes 
in executive personnel. H. D. Kin- 
sey, made works manager, was for- 
merly general superintendent of the 
atomic energy plant operated for the 
government by the company at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. New assistant works 
manager is R. K. Turner, since 1940 
superintendent of the Carbide plant at 
South Charleston, W. Va., a post now 
held by T. R. Ragland, assistant super- 
intendent since 1940. At the latter 
plant G. H. Sears is now assistant 
superintendent in charge of industrial 
relations, and E. P. Shetter is assistant 
superintendent in charge of the gas 


separation and related departments. 


Rolf G. Grote, son of Walter 


Plant of the Adhesive Products Corp. 


Expanding Factory 


Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 Boone 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y., is erecting the 
second addition to its plant in the past 
three years. The new two-story steel 
and concrete structure will house ad- 
ditional rubber mills and Banbury mix- 
ers, and beneath the first floor tanks 
have been installed providing 30,000 
gallons additional underground §stor- 
age. The building has been designed 
to allow loading and unloading of both 
floors at street level, and plans also 
call for unique automatic pumping 
equipment with robot controls, impor- 
tant when polymerizing resins and as- 
suring uniform viscosities. 

The firm, which manufactures rub- 
ber compound and rubber and latex ce- 
ments, is operating 24 hours a day to 
fill ever-increasing demands for its 
products. Shipments being sent to all 
parts of the world include, also, resins, 
dispersions fillers, and other basic in- 
gredients used in the making of ce- 
ments and rubber compounds. 


Books on Brazilian Rubber 
Industry Available 


We have received a few copies of 
the following books, reviewed in INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, April 1945, page 108, 
from the author in Brazil. They are 
available for sale at the price indi- 
cated from INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., to 
any who might be interested. 

“A Borracha no Brasil.” First Series. 
Amando Mendes, Sociedade Impressora 
Brasileira, Brusco & Cia., Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 1948. Paper, 5 by 7% inches, 
200 pages. Tables. Illustrations. (In 
Portuguese). Price, $2.50. 

“4 Borracha no Brasil.” 
ries. Amando Mendes. 
fusao S/A., Sao Paulo, 
Paper, 5 by 72 inches, 
Tables. (In Portuguese.) Price, $2.50. 

“Vocabulario Amazonico. Estudos.” 
Amando Mendes. Sociedade Impressora 
Brasileira, Brusco & Cia., Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 1942. Paper, 5 by 7% inches. 
156 pages. (In Portuguese.) Price, 
$2.50. 


Second Se- 
Editoria Di- 
Brazil, 1943. 

196 pages. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has appointed Southworth Machine Co. 
of Portland, as Maine distributer for 
Hewitt industrial hose, conveyer belts, 
and transmission belts. Having begun 
in 1900 as builder of printing equip- 
ment, Southworth is one of the largest 
machine shops in New England; _ it 
recently expanded into the equipment 
sales field and completed a new $100,000 
building. 


John L. Conners has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co., Irvington, N. 
J., to become vice president and sales 
manager of the Bishop Gutta Percha 
Co., New York, N. Y., and the Peters 
Mfg. Co., Wollaston, Mass. These 
companies produce a broad line of gut- 
ta percha, adhesives, rubber, and plas- 
tic products for the electrical, bever- 
age, packaging, textile, medical, and 
other fields. The Bishop company is 
one of America’s oldest, having been 
established in 1847. Mr. Connors is a 
member of the Chemists’ Club of New 
York, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, and the New York 
Board of Trade. 


Caleo Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
announced that the offices of the met- 
ropolitan district sales division, dye- 
stuff department, will be located, as 
of April 1, at 380 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Paul J. Luck, met- 
ropolitan district sales manager, will 
be in charge of all sales activities of 
the department. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 
W. Broadway, New York, N. Y., has 
added to its sales staff to handle the 
company’s non-metallic minerals in the 
New England area Florin J. Hailer, Jr., 
formerly with the plastics division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and for the 
past four years a pilot in the Navy Air 
Corps. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., recently announced plans for a 
$300,000 expansion of existing facili- 
ties for the manufacture of Foameglas, 
a glass insulation material, at its Port 
Alleghany, Pa., plant. 


The Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., man- 
ufacturer of chemicals, Clayton, Man- 
chester 11, England, is opening an of- 
fice in New York, N. Y., and Arthur 
Grundy has been sent over to take 
charge. Temporary quarters are at 
the offices of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
N. Y., has made Ralph Wheeler assis- 
tant to W. T. Brown, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. Mr. Wheeler, 
who has been with the company since 
1937 at Chicopee, Mass., where he es- 
tablished the Spalding warehouse, dis- 
tribution and factory scheduling center, 
during the war had charge of organizing 
the firm’s electronics department. 
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Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., has appointed Harry H. Rice, man-. 
ager of athletic goods sales, according 
to R. B. Cave, vice president. In his 
new post, Mr. Rice will head up the 
sales of all the company’s athletic lines, 
including tennis balls, of which Penn- 
sylvania is one of the largest and old- 
est manufacturers, and its new inflated 
athletic ball line which includes such 


items as basketballs, footballs, and 
volley, soccer, and water polo balls. 


Mr. Rice, a graduate of the University 
of Iowa in 1927, joins Pennsylvania 
after three years as head of the Army 
Physical Training Program at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He also served 
on the staff of the Army and Navy 
Physical Fitness Training Program at 
the University of Michigan between 
1942 and 1943, where he holds a mas- 
ter’s degree and also has completed 
the major requirements for a Ph.D. 
degree. 

E. V. Duffy has been made service 
manager for Pennsylvania Rubber. He 
recently was released from the Army 
after four years service, most recently 
as a captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps at Camp Lee, Va. A graduate 
of West Virginia University, Mr. Duf- 
fy spent four years in the service de- 
partment at the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., before entering the 
Armed Forces. 


Reinhold Rudenberg at the seventy- 
sixth anniversary annual dinner of the 
Alumni of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology received the Stevens Honor 
Award for notable achievement in the 
field of “Electron Optics” as the in- 
ventor of the electron microscope. The 
citation read at the time of the pres- 
entation emphasized the leading part 
played by the electron microscope in 
research, including that in the field of 
synthetic rubber. Dr. Rudenberg, now 
Gordon McKay Professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard University 
Graduate School, is also consultant to 
the Farrand Optical Co., New York, 
N. Y., where he is directing the devel- 
opment of an electron microscope of 
advanced design. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap- 
pointed William F. Newton manager of 
market research and development for 
the Columbia Chemical Division, accord- 
ing to W. I. Galliher, executive sales 
manager for the division. Mr. Newton 
joined the division’s research staff dur- 
ing July, 1941, and was made division 
superintendent in charge of synthetic 
resins and related organic products two 
years later. 

Winner of three combat awards as a 
captain with the Army’s 117th Com- 
bat Engineers, of the 37th Division, J. 
Calvin Lee last month returned to the 
Cincinnati area as a representative for 
Columbia Chemical, with headquarters 
at the company’s offices, Gwynne Bldg., 
Cincinnati, where he was stationed four 
years before entering the service. 


Frank G. Moore, traffic manager 
for the Columbia Chemical Division 
and the Southern Alkali Corp., has 


been elected chairman, traffic commit- 
tee, of the Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation of the United States. 





Howard E. Fritz 


H. Fritz Now a Vice President 


Howard E. Fritz was elected to a 
new post in The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, with the title of vice president- 
research, according to President John 
L. Collyer after a recent directors’ 
meeting. Dr. Fritz, who has_ been 
with the company since 1925, will con- 
tinue to direct its extensive research 
activities for which a new research 
center, located midway between Akron 
and Cleveland, is to be constructed. 
His first assignment on joining the 
company was the managership of a 
small department where rubber was 
bonded to metal by the company’s Vul- 
ecalock process. In 1934, Dr. Fritz was 
put in charge of the development and 
marketing of Goodrich Koroseal, a syn- 
thetic plastic derived from coke, lime- 
stone, and salt, which fulfilled many 
vital roles during the war and is today 
being utilized in furnishings, furniture, 
apparel, and many other fields. 

Dr. Fritz was graduated in 1914 
from Ohio State University, where he 
received degrees in science and chem- 
ical engineering, including that of Doc- 
tor of Science. At Ohio State he not 
only excelled as a student, but earned 
varsity letters in football, basketball, 
and baseball and had bids from major 
league baseball teams. He now be- 
longs to several technical and profes- 
sional organizations and is’ widely 
known as a writer and speaker on in- 
dustrial science and research. 

Other Goodrich Appointments 


Leonard M. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished works laboratories of the Good- 
rich company which will handle techni- 
cal service, development, and training of 
technical personnel. In the group are 
the general chemical laboratory, raw 
materials inspection and development 
department and physical testing labora- 
tories. A graduate in chemistry of 
Miami University at Oxford. Ohio, Mr. 
Freeman received his master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois and 
joined Goodrich 20 years ago in the 
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general chemical laboratory, of which 
he later became manager. He has also 
been manager of the raw materials 
inspection and development department 
and of latex production. During the 
war he was technical superintendent 
of the Lone Star Ordnance plant which 
the company operated for the govern- 
ment at Texarkana, Tex. Mr. Free- 
man is also a member of the American 
Chemical Society and American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers and has 
done much committee work with the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 


Joseph C. Herbert, with Goodrich 
since 1927, has been named factory 
manager of the company’s recently 


acquired tire plant in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Final construction work on the new 
tire manufacturing unit is under way. 
Mr. Herbert, a graduate of Western 
Reserve University, had been secretary 
of Pacific B. F. Goodrich Co., assistant 
counsel of the company, and during 
the war served as assistant secretary 
and later general manager of Lone 
Star Ordnance Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
Lone Star, a bomb and shell loading 
plant, one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, was built and operated 
by Goodrich during the war emergency, 
establishing an outstanding record for 
safety and production. 

Thomas J. Cain, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of safety for all Akron 
plants of the Goodrich company. He 
will head an expanded safety program, 
as part of the industrial relations de- 
partment of which D. D. Reichow is 
manager. Walter L. Schneider, safety 
engineer, will continue in that post 
and handle technical phases. Mr. Cain 
comes to Goodrich after nearly three 
years as field representative of the 
industrial safety and health section of 
the United States Department of Labor 
for Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Kenneth R. Huffman has been made 
auditor of interplant operations, and 
George H. Edgar manager of the raw 
materials and processing costs depart- 
ment of the Goodrich company. Both 
men return to Akron after nearly five 
years in executive posts with the Lone 
Star Ordnance Corp., where Mr. Huff- 
man was controller and assistant treas- 
urer and Mr. Edgar chief accountant. 
The former, with headquarters in Ak- 
ron, will coordinate the costing and ac- 
counting activities of the company’s 
manufacturing plants in Cadillac, 
Mich.; Clarksville, Tenn.; DuBois, Pa.; 
Oaks, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Miami, 
Okla.; and Tuscaloosa, Ala. He joined 
the company in 1919 after having at- 
tended Ohio State University, and his 
entire service has been in the tire costs 
department, which he managed for 10 
years before going to Texarkana. Mr. 
Edgar, with the cost department until 
he was sent to the ordnance plant, has 
been. with the company since 1911. 

Two appointments in the Goodrich 
tire division also were announced last 
months. R. W. Smith has been named 
manager of rubber track development, 
and W. F. Perkins manager of the tire 
testing laboratories. Mr. Smith, a 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan in mechanical engineering, joined 
the company in 1940 and has held va- 
rious posts in the tire division. Mr. 
Perkins, a graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity in chemical engineering, started 
with Goodrich in 1928 as a laboratory 
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chemist. For the last four years he 
Was manager of process inspection at 
the Lone Star Ordnance Corp. 

Two transfers in the belting sales 
department of the industrial products 
sales division at Goodrich follow. W. 
L. Fluke, V-belt sales engineer with the 
company since 1941, has been sent to 
Los Angeles where he will promote sale 
of V-belt sheaves and related trans- 
mission equipment on the West Coast. 
Lee S. Minick has gone to Mexico City 
to serve as a salesman for Cia. Hulera 
“Euzkadi,’ S. A., Goodrich associated 
company in Mexico. Mr. Minick, for- 
merly a sales correspondent on belting, 
returned to the company last June af- 
ter three years in military service. 

Waldo L. Semon, director of pioneer- 


ing research for Goodrich, has been 
unanimously selected by the Alumni 


Association of the University of Wash- 
ington as Alumnus Summa Laude Dig- 
natus (alumnus worthy of highest 
praise) of 1946 and will receive the 
citation in Seattle on June 22. In 
announcing the award, the Association 
acclaimed Dr. Semon as ranking among 
the world’s greatest industrial chem- 
ists. The announcement emphasized 
Dr. Semon’s discovery of Ameripol 
synthetic rubber, his role in the adop- 
tion and success of the government 
synthetic rubber program, his discovery 
of the art of plasticizing vinyl chloride 
polymers, his discovery of more than 
a score of new age-resisters for rubber, 
and his important contributions to the 


process of bonding rubber to steel. 
Dr. Semon graduated from the Uni- 
versity Magna cum Laude in 1920, 


after majoring in chemical engineering, 
and received his Ph.D. there in 1928. 
He joined the Goodrich research staff 
in Akron in 1926. 

Establishment of International B. F. 
Goodrich Co., a division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., to engage in export of 
the company’s products and in the op- 
eration of affiliated manufacturing 
plants outside the United States, also 
was announced last month by Mr. 
Collyer. Stanley W. Caywood, general 
manager of the company’s foreign ac- 
tivites, has been named president of 
International Goodrich. He has been 
associated with B. F. Goodrich foreign 
operations since 1917. Headquarters 
of the new company will be in Akron, 
with branch offices in New York and 
San Francisco. Subsidiary and asso- 
ciated manufacturing interests of B. F. 
Goodrich are now located in Canada, 
France, England, Sweden, Rumania, 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and New Zea- 
land, and company products are mer- 
chandised throughout the world. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, in its recent annual report to 
stockholders by President Wm. E. Um- 
stattd announced that plants built for 
wartime production are generally un- 
suited to present requirements; conse- 
quently as soon as engineering studies 
are completed, Timken will relocate 
plants and equipment, where necessary. 
The plant being built at St. Thomas, 
Ont., will start making bearings for 
the Canadian market about the first of 
July. Timken’s associated foreign com- 
panies, British Timken, Ltd., and S. A. 
Francaise Timken, are operating at 
increasin,* higher levels. 


To Make More Auto Tires 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, will increase its passenger tire 
production to help meet the national 
tire shortage by installing passenger- 
car tire molds in the government-built 
plant which Goodyear acquired recently 
in Topeka, L. E. Spencer, plant super- 
intendent, announced last month. Pro- 
duction of passenger-car tires will be 
in addition to truck and farm tractor 
tires now being turned out in the To- 
peka plant and will not interfere with 
the production of those tires, Mr. Spen- 
cer explained. Molds and other equip- 
ment needed for the passenger-car tires 
have been ordered and are expected 
to be delivered in time to start pro- 
duction this summer. 

Construction is scheduled to be start- 
ed almost immediately on a new service 
building which will include the offices, 
employe cafeteria, factory hospital, and 
a warehouse. This building, of two- 
story brick construction, will be located 
just west of the present factory build- 
ing. 

the Topeka plant was built originally 
by the government for the production 
of high-tlotation-type tires for the Pa- 
cific theater of war. The plant capacity 
has been greatly expanded since the 
building was originally started. Pro- 
duction was shifted to farm tractor 
and truck tires after V-J day. The 
first tractor tires for civilian use came 
out of the tire molds on September 
6, 1945, the first anniversary of the 
ground breaking. Truck tire produc- 
tion for civilian purposes started two 
weeks earlier. 


Annual Meeting and Elections 


The board of directors met March 25 
following the annual meeting of Good- 
year stockholders at which all direc- 
tors were reelected. All officers of the 
company then were reelected by the 
board. These include: P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of the board; E. J. Thomas, 
president; R. S. Wilson, P. E. H. Le- 
roy, C. Slusser, J. M. Linforth, and R. 
P. Dinsmore, vice presidents; Z. C. Ose- 
land, treasurer; W. D. Shilts, secre- 
tary; C. H. Brook, comptroller; H. W. 


Hillman, assistant treasurer; H. L. 
Hyde, general counsel and assistant 


secretary; W. M. Mettler, assistant sec- 





Frank H. Manchester 
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retary; and H. D. Hoskin, H. J. Young, 
and H. L. Riddle, assistant comptrol- 
lers. Two new officers also were 
named: J. E. Caldwell, assistant conip- 
troller, and J. F. Bennett, assistant 
treasurer. 

Directors reelected include: A. G, 
Cameron, T. M. Girdler, Edward B., 
Green, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Leroy, Mr. Litch- 
field, John P. McWilliams, A. G. Part- 
ridge, Robert G. Payne, Robert C. 
Schaffner, George A. Sloan, Mr. Slus- 
ser, C. F. Stone, Mr. Thomas, Lewis B. 
Williams, Mr. Wilson, and R. E. Wood. 


Recent Goodyear Appointments 


Frank H. Manchester is now plant 
manager of the Pathfinder Chemical 
Corp., vinyl plastics subsidiary of the 
Goodyear company, with headquarters 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y. Transferred 
from the parent Goodyear plant at Ak- 
ron, he assumes active control of the 
-athfinder concern, scheduled to go in- 
to production in August. 

R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research at Goodyear, says 
the new plant’s product, vinyl resin 
made from acetylene derived from lime 
and coke, will be used by Goodyeavr’s 
chemical products division in the man- 
ufacture of wire insulation, fabric coat- 
ings, flooring, wall coverings, adhe- 
sives, and other plastics products. Mr. 
Manchester, a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
-an Institute of Chemical Engineers, is 
best known in the chemical industry 
for his work at Goodyear on the adhe- 
sion of rubber to metal. Also, Mr. 
Manchester’s activities with adhesives 
facilitated the working of rubber with 
rayon cord. A graduate of Ohio State 
University with a chemical engineer- 
ing degree, the Pathfinder manager 
joined Goodyear in 1925. During his 
service with the company, he has had 
wide experience in mechanical goods 
compounding, served five vears in com- 
pounding work in the Goodyear re- 
search laboratories. In 1936 he moved 
to Pliofilm production. 

William H. Aiken, former captain in 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, in 
charge of research and development 
work on coated fabrics and plastics, 
has been named assistant manager of 
the plastics and coatings department 
in the chemical products division. Dr. 
Aiken, who reports to Herman Thies, 
department manager, received a bach- 
elor’s degree in chemical engineering 
from Texas A. & M. College in 1938, 
and a Ph.D. in paper chemistry from 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., in 1942. Upon entering 
the army four years ago, he was as- 
signed to the Chemical Warfare Service, 
working on coated papers, coated fab- 
rics, and plastic films for mustard gas 
protection of the CWS development 
laboratory at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In 1943 he 
was assigned to the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General working at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, taking charge of 
special development work on films and 
coated fabrics for Quertermaster uses. 

L. C. Stevenson, wartime salary per- 
sonnel manager for Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., has been named division person- 
ne] manager for Goodyear Tire’s north- 
eastern sales division, with headquar- 
ters at the New York, N. Y., offices 
of the company. He has been replaced 
at Aircraft by C. G. Jones, former head 
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Looking for a gasket rubber that assures a 
permanent seal? One that’s ideal for swabs, sleeves, 
packings, diaphragms and similar tight-fitting parts 
operating in hydraulic fluids or oils? Then specify 
Butaprene N, the oil-resistant synthetic by Firestone. 
For low compression set is one of the outstanding 
physical properties of this new Firestone polymer. No 
other synthetic compares with Butaprene N in this 
vital characteristic. 


But low compression set is only one of the many 
PLUS values you get in BUTAPRENE N. These 
Butaprene polymers are practically unaffected by oils 
or fuels; will withstand tropical heat or sub-arctic cold; 
are extremely resistant to abrasion; are tough and 
long-wearing. Why not look into these Butaprene N 
OMPRESSICN SET synthetics? The Butaprene Technical Staff will 

UTAPRENE N* be glad to help with any problem involving the use of 

a synthetic rubber in any form, latex or solid. There’s no 

ASTM D-395-40T charge or obligation; simply write XYLOS RUBBER 
METHOD :-B COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 













eft: Pellet of utaprene N before aging. Right: 
Recovery of pellet after compressing to 40% _ Listen to the Voice of 
deflection and aging 70 hours at 212° F. Note | pienso angen — 
low compression set; average 14% all tests. 
* Formula on request. 
$ Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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of the labor personnel department. 
Manager of salary personnel at Air- 
craft for nearly one year, Mr. Steven- 
son had been connected with that de- 
partment since March, 1942.  Previ- 
ously he had been in the same depart- 
ment at Tire Plant 1 for eight years, 
in addition to serving for a two-year 
period in standard practice. He first 
joined Goodyear in 1930 as a member 
of the production squadron. 

Mr. Jones headed the veterans’ em- 
ployment bureau at Aircraft since No- 
vember, 1944. A veteran of World War 


I, he previously had been in charge of 


salary personnel at Aircraft Plant D 
and had a long period of service at 
Goodyear Tire. 

To handle the rapidly increasing 
postwar demands for Pliofilm two more 
appointments have been made in the 
Pliofilm department. J. H. Conrad, 
with Goodyear 18 years and during the 
war, operations manager for the fuel 
tank division, has been assigned to 
full-time duties in the tobacco packag- 
ing field for Pliofilm. Robert Ander- 
son, who has spent 13 years with the 
company in the merchandising fields, 
will devote his time to sales analysis. 

J. G. Williams, assistant comptroller 
at Goodyear Aircraft, has been named 
assistant comptroller of Goodyear’s 
tire plant at New Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. Connected with the accounting 
division at Goodyear Aircraft since 
1942, Mr. Williams has 17 years’ con- 
tinuous service with Goodyear and 
first joined the company as a general 
accounting employe at Goodyear Tire 
in Akron. He became works accoun- 
tant of Goodyear’s Windsor, Vt., plant 
in 1936, later holding a similar position 
at Gadsden, Ala., before transferring 
to Aircraft as works accountant of 
Plant D. He became assistant comp- 
troller of Goodyear Aircraft Akron 
plants the following year. 

Goodyear’s textile mill at Decatur, 
Ala., is this year’s winner of the com- 
pany’s annual interplant safety contest 
and the Slusser Safety Trophy, given 
annually by Goodyear Vice President 
Cliff Slusser, which was presented for- 
mally to Decatur employes by Sam 
Steere, manager of the company’s cot- 
ton and fabric operations, at a ceremony 
arranged by the mill’s labor-manage- 
ment committee. Employing 1,500 men 
and women, the Decatur plant had but 
ten lost-time accidents last year for a 
“frequency times severity” figure of 
0.297. Superintendent of the Decatur 
mill is C. W. Young, and the personnel 
manager is W. H. Hunter. 

Goodyear’s numerous operations in 
Akron are divided into 16 units which, 
with the smaller domestic and foreign 
plants, make a total of 45 units com- 
peting in the annual campaign to 
reduce accidents. The company’s tire 
factory in Brazil finished second. 
New Products Developed 

The company has announced a device 
known as the truck battery PowR SavR, 
a unit designed to maintain battery 
charge, to answer the problem of 
truckers in keeping spare batteries on 
hand and at peak efficiency without 
deterioration from sulfation. The rack 
is designed to carry four. 12-volt bat- 
teries or eight six-volt batteries, suffi- 


cient stock for an operator with a 
fleet of 25 trucks. The truck PowR 
SavR provides trickle-charge mainte- 


nance of all batteries on its rack, keep- 


ing them factory fresh. It is available 
to fleet operators on a_ special loan 
agreement from Goodyear dealers or 
stores. 

The development and production of 


a new type of Pliofilm particularly 
adapted for frozen foods has_ been 
announced. Known as FF Pliofilm, this 


new material, according to C. P. Joslyn, 
manager of the chemical products di- 
vision, remains flexible at -20° F., pos- 
sesses the same excellent heat-sealing 
properties of conventional Pliofilm, and 
in addition can be sealed against the 
frozen product. Tests are said to show 
that moisture transmission through the 
material at that low temperature is 
practically eliminated, also that refrig- 
eration burn of food, due to dehydration, 
does not occur with FF Pliofilm if 
properly packaged. The material is 
expected to be in great demand for 
frozen foods not only by commercial 
packers, but also by locker plants and 
farm and city homes with quick freeze 
units. Goodyear plans to supply this 
type of Pliofilm in rolls of convenient 
widths for packaging meats” and 
poultry and as carton liners for freez- 
ing loose foods such as vegetables and 
fruits. 

Innovations in’ processing rubber 
hose developed by Goodyear to provide 
bullet-sealing fuel hose for planes 
during the war have paved the way 
for an outstanding new peacetime air 
hose said to be of unusual strength 
with rope-like flexibility. According to 
R. W. Sanborn, manager of Goodyear 
hose sales, the new hose is manufac- 
tured under an exclusive method of 
bonding cover, carcass, and tube to- 
gether with much greater ruggedness, 
flexibility, and longer life than other 
hose of equal inside diameters. The 
new hose is manufactured in light-, 
medium-, and heavy-duty types. Emer- 
ald Cord air hose also utilizes another 


wartime development in new  super- 
strong cabled cotton yarn. This new 
yarn steps up burst strength, cuts 


down bulk, and is scientifically laid at 
an angle to give greater strength and 
resistance to shock blows. The hose 
is oil-resistant, non-porous, and seam- 
less, and unaffected by lubricants that 
are sometimes responsible for swelling 
and flaking. 

be built 


The first farm freezer to 


at Goodyear Aircraft, under the com- 





First Wilson Freezer Built 
by Goodyear Aircraft 
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pany’s recent contract with Wilson Re. 
frigeration, Inc., Smyrna, Del., rolled 
off assembly lines early in March, after 
being delayed by the steel strike and 
its resultant shortages in certain mate- 
rials. Bearing the trade name of “Zero- 
safe,” the new freezers are being man- 
ufactured for Wilson under an approxi- 
mately million-dollar contract signed 
last fall. Designed chiefly for rural 
homes and others requiring large food 
freezing and storage capacities, the 
farm freezer will be produced by Good- 
year in both a 15 and a 25 cubic-foot 
size. Each contains a quick-freeze unit 
operating at 20 degrees below zero, in 
addition to storage compartments 
maintained at zero for food preserva- 
tion. Ultra-modern and_ streamlined 
in appearance, the “Zerosafe” is the 
first large freezer with front opening 
cabinet or “reach-in’’ type. First de- 
signed by Wilson in 1939 to meet fast- 
growing requirements for home freez- 
ing and food storage, this freezer, care- 
fully developed and improved through 
the war period, is now ready for mass 
production. 

Vitafilm, a tough, durable, moisture- 
water-vapor-proof packaging material 
developed and manufactured by Good- 
year, is playing a major part in keep- 
ing down lost-time accidents in South 
Africa gold mines. The accident rate 
in these mines had been very high 
because of the fact that minor cuts and 
scratches were not treated immediately 
and became infected in the bacteria- 
laden damp air of the mines. The 
government of the Union of South 
Africa passed a law requiring each 
gold miner to carry sterile bandages 
for spot dressing of cuts and scratches. 
This law created a problem in packag- 
ing as the bandages were carried in 
dirty pockets, had to be _ protected 
against damp air, and had to be sealed 
in such a manner as to be easily and 
quickly opened and yet be sterile when 
opened. Vitafilm met these require- 
ments, and 500,000 Vitafilm-packaged 
bandages are used each month in the 
gold mines, with lost-time from minor 
injuries reduced to a minimum. 

Motorists who skidded through the 
war years with smooth tires and no 
chains will welcome the return of rub- 
ber-covered tire chains. These chains 
were placed in production last month, 
for the first time since the start of 
the war, in Goodyear’s plant at St. 
Marys, O. 

Goodyear is now manufacturing at 
its St. Marys, Windsor, Vt., and Gads- 
den factories neolite heels, which are 
now available for all types of shoes. 

Resumption of blimp operations over 
the country this summer is seen in 
the purchase by Goodyear of seven 
“L-type airships from the govern- 
ment, through the War Assets Corp. 
Built by Goodyear during the war, the 
“L” ships were primarily used for 
training pilots for duty on the larger 
“K” and “M”-type airships. The “L” 
ships were patterned after the Good- 
year blimp fleet used for patrol duty 
early in the war before the larger 
ships were built. H. H. Nettling, pilot, 
and C. L. Martin, aircraft traffic man- 
ager, are to pick up the blimps at the 
Naval Air Station, Tillamook, Oreg., 
and arrange to ship them back to 
Wingfoot Lake for overhaul and as- 
sembly. According to Karl Fickes, 
manager of the Wingfoot Lake Airship 
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“Sure, a good name sells itself— 


33 
BUT. as  We’re selling more than the name 
PERBUNAN to the Automotive Industry . . . we‘re cur- 


rently calling attention to these specific uses: 





Hose and Packings for service with Gaskets and Grommets. Transmission Grease Retainer 
petroleum base hydraulic fluids. Rings and Rotating Shaft Seals. 








Gasoline Tank Fill-pipe Collars Latex Foam Seat Cushions. Simulated Leather for Upholstery. 
and Flexible Couplings. 


Copyright 1946 by Stanco Distributors, Inc. 


PERBUNAN merits its GOOD NAME because of its long wearing 
quality, and its resistance to high temperature fatigue, to low 
temperature stiffening, to oil, dry cleaning compounds, gaso- 
line and petroleum base hydraulic fluids. 


Talk over your compounding problems with the nearest P E R B U N A N 


Stanco Distributors Representative. His confidential co- yee 
operation can help you with the development of new products, 
improvement of present products and reduction of costs. 
PERBUNAN WILL SERVE YOU BETTER AND SAVE YOU MONEY. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First 
Central Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 75 East Wacker ; E 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. West Coast Representatives—H. M. Royal Dinas ca 

Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 


stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, wera : x . 
Illinois; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


# 
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Base, probably not more than three 
blimps will be put into service im- 
mediately; they will be used primarily 
for demonstration and experimental 
purposes as part of the program to 
establish transoceanic travel by full-size 
rigid airships. Bases may be estab- 
lished in Washington, Los Angeles, 
Akron, and possibly Miami, Mr. Fickes 
indicated. ‘Ihe Navy had 21 training 
ships at the peak, including five pre- 
war Goodyear blimps. Goodyear’s pre- 
war blimp fleet is reported to have car- 
ried more than 400,000 passengers 
some 4,000,000 miles without an injury 
to a single person. 


Goodrich Chemical Expanding 


An expansion program to more than 
double manufacturing facilities for 
Geon polyvinyl resins was announced 
last month by W. S. Richardson, pres- 
ident of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland. 


“These enlarged facilities for the 
production of polyvinyl chloride and 
related plastic raw materials are a 


part of a long-range plan to enable 
users to keep pace with their expand- 
ing requirements. 

“A portion of the new output will 
be available during the summer of this 
year, and the balance of the facilities 
will be in production early in 1947,” 
Mr. Richardson said. 

Geon resins are now employed in the 
manufacture of plastics which are 
widely used as insulation for wire and 
cables, upholstery, waterproofing of 
all kinds, luggage, footwear, and many 
other applications. 

Goodrich Chemical now _ operates 
plants in Ohio, New York, Kentucky, 
and Texas. 

A year’s output of 388,577,000 
pounds of synthetic rubber, the larg- 
est ever produced by a single company 


in a 12-month period, was also an- 
nounced by Mr. Richardson. Goodrich 
operates government synthetic rubber 


plants in Louisville, Ky., and in Port 
Neches and Borger, Tex. The produc- 
tion record was established during 1945 
and showed an increase of nearly 56 
million pounds over the total produc- 
tion in the same plants in 1944. Ac- 





James C. Richards 





cording to Mr. Richardson, the rubber 
turned out from the three plants last 
year would be sufficient to manufac- 
ture nearly 39,000,000 passenger-car 
tires of the most popular size now in 
use. 


Richards Advanced 


Sam L. Brous has been named man- 
ager of sales development for Goodrich 
Chemical, according to J. R. Hoover, 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Brous will be responsible for the com- 
mercial introduction of those new chem- 
ical and plastic products which broaden 
his company’s activity as a supplier of 
raw materials to industry. He will su- 
pervise field development work and di- 
rect the exploratory sales of these 
products to new markets. As each 
new product becomes a part of the 
company’s commercial production, it 
will then be turned over to a regular 
sales staff. Mr. Brous has a long rec- 
ord of successful research, develop- 
ment, and sales work. He was one of 
the three men who discovered a prac- 
tical method of manufacturing vinyl 
chloride and polyvinyl chloride, which 
became the basis for a versatile range 
of plastics widely sold by the company. 
Assigned to develop products from 
these materials, he pioneered their use 
as plastic insulation in the electrical 
field, directed some of the basic work 
in applications for fabric and paper 
coating, and helped develop some of 
the first compounds for the plastic 
molding industry. 

When B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Was organized for the manufacture and 
sale of polyvinyl chloride, and other 
chemical raw materials, Mr. Brous was 
made technical service manager and 
continued to direct the use of polyvinyl 
materials in new fields. Last year he 
was assigned the job of introducing the 
company’s new thermosetting casting 
resin, Kriston, and his time in the fu- 
ture will be devoted to this and other 
new products. Born in Harrisonville. 
Mo., Mr. Brous studied engineering at 
Kansas City Junior College and _ ob- 
tained his B.S. in chemical engineering 
at the University of Missouri in 1928. 
He was awarded his master’s degree in 
organic chemistry by the same univer- 
sity in 1929 and joined the B. F. Good- 
rich organization the same year. 

Promotion of James C. Richards to 
sales manager of synthetic and _ re- 
claimed rubber, has been announced by 


Brous, 


Allyn I. Brandt, general sales manager 


of Goodrich Chemical. Mr. Richards 
will direct sales of Hycar nitriltype 
synthetic rubber and Philadelphia nat- 
ural and synthetic reclaimed rubber. 
He had been manager of the govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plant at Borger, 
Tex., operated by the company, and 
previously had wide experience in the 
manufacture of reclaimed rubber. A 
graduate of Kansas State University 
in chemical engineering, Mr. Richards 
belongs to the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineering. 

W. W. Scull has been made produc- 
tion manager of plants of Goodrich 
Chemical. He was formerly plant 
manager for the Louisville and Port 
Neches government synthetic rubber 
plants operated by the company and 
was also chairman of the purchasing 
committee of representatives of the 
rubber companies, for the building of 
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Sam L. Brous 


the government plants. A _ graduate 
of Cornell University with a degree in 
mechanical engineering, Mr. Scull has 
been with The B. F. Goodrich Co. since 
1929, much of that time with the pur- 
chasing division in Akron. 

Promotion of M. Scott Moulton to 
technical service manager for Geon 
thermoplastic materials, was revealed 
by George A. Fowles, sales manager 


for those products. Formerly man- 
ager of coatings and film materials 
and with the company 8 years, Mr. 


Moulton’s new position will entail the 
dissemination of technical information 
from the company’s laboratory to the 
sales department for customer use and 
knowledge and handling technical serv- 
ice requirements. Born in Chicago and 
a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago with a master’s degree in chem- 
istry, Mr. Moulton belongs to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Society of the 
Plastics Industry, and the Society of 
Plastics Engineers. 


Paul O. Powers has been named to 
the staff of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, to coordinate and ad- 
vise on an expanded program of re- 
search in organic chemistry. He will 
aid in research on plastics, organic 
coatings, synthetic resins, plasticizers, 
and other phases of synthetic chemis- 
try of vital importance to postwar in- 
dustry. Widely known as the author 
of charts on the preparation of syn- 
thetic resins and rubbers which are 
used as standard reference by resin 
chemists, Dr. Powers is also the author 
of a recent book on “Synthetic Resins 
and Rubbers,” as well as chapters and 
sections in several standard reference 
works. He also holds numerous pat- 
ents. Prior to joining Battelle, he was 
for ten years chief of organic research 
for the Armstrong Cork Co. and dur- 
ing the war was in charge of develop- 
ment work on new protective coatings 
for metals conducted by the company 
for the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Dr. Powers is a member of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry A.C.S., and 
of other technical societies and frater- 
nities. 
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CIRCOSOL-2XH... 


Gives High Resilience in GR-S Vulcanizates 





a In hundreds of rubber plants, Sun’s new processing aid, Circosol-2XH, 


are is being used in compounding for tires, sheeting, mechanical goods, 
a boots, soles, heels. Here are some comments, typical of the results being 
— obtained: 


sins 
and “Circosol-2XH produces the proper softness of GR-S stock in the uncured 


Skt. state with full allowance for high resilience in the finished vulcanizate.” 


hea “Circosol-2XH produces ideal frictioning with minimum discoloration- 


ee. troubles. There is no blooming whatsoever.” » << te 


ines “Shrinkage is held to a minimum.” 
may “Neutral in curing.” 


ster 
For more resilience, for more elasticity in your GR-S products, for greater 

Di- resistance to flex-cracking, heat build-up, and wear, get the full story on ‘ ~ DUS TR ' AL 

and Circosol-2XH. Call the Sun man near you for your free copy of “Circosol- 


ail 2XH, an Elasticator.’’ Or write... PRODUCTS 
SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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Annual Election and Report 

At a directors’ meeting following the 
thirtieth annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, William F. O’Neil was reelected 
president of The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. He has been head of the 
company since its formation in 1916. 

Cyril F. O’Neil was named vice presi- 
dent in charge of foreign plants. He 
has been associated with General ever 
since his graduation from Holy Cross 
and for many years was Cleveland 
distributer for the company. 


Other officers reelected were C. J. 
Jahant, L. A. McQueen, S. S. Poor, 
and D. A. Kimball, vice presidents; 


W. E. Fouse, vice president and treas- 
urer, and Hayes R. Jenkins, secretary. 
All directors were reelected. 

President William O’Neil in the re- 
cent annual report to stockholders 
stated that General has begun an addi- 
tion to its Akron plant to house the 
executive offices. feconverting im- 
mediately to peacetime civilian produc- 
tion as soon as V-J Day was announced, 
the company has also increased tire 
output at Waco as machinery has be- 
come available. General’s foreign op- 
erations continue to grow, and reports 
from affiliated plants in Mexico, Chile, 
and Venezuela were good. This month 
will see the official opening of a new 
tire factory in Portugal, built to han- 
dle all the needs of that country, and 
shipments have begun to foreign dis- 
tributers. General Tire & Rubber Co. 
of California, organized last year, is 
conducting research at its Pasadena 
plants in the use of rockets in civilian 
pursuits; these plants are also turning 
out plumbing fixtures, and research is 
under way in the development of other 
products urgently needed in the con- 
struction field. The Ohio company has 
also entered into an agreement with 
the University of Notre Dame under 
which discoveries by its scientists are 
made available to General Tire, which 
has similar arrangements with Pur- 
due University and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


General Tire Appointments 


B. L. McLemore has been appointed 
sales representative, with headquar- 
ters in Jackson, Miss., in the Memphis 
district for General Tire, according to 
John S. Walker, Memphis district man- 
ager. Mr. McLemore has just returned 
from the Army, where he has served 
for three years. Previously he had 
been connected with the Railway Ex- 
press Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and later 
with Standard Motor Products Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., as a repre- 
sentative in the Southwest. 

General Tire has also appointed How- 
ard Dodge to head a new department 
of mechanical and industrial products, 
and he will direct the activities of the 
mechanical goods division at Wabash, 
Ind., and the General Metal Products at 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. Mr. Dodge, who 
joined General Tire a decade ago, in 
October, 1936, was made general man- 
ager of the new factory at Wabash. 

Jack Lane has been made assistant 
personnel director at the Waco plant, 
according to Joseph F. Sloate, genera! 
manager. Mr. Lane recently returned 
from the service, where he was an Air 
Corps captain. A native of Waco, Mr. 
Lane graduated from Baylor Univer- 
sity in 1942 and entered the Army Air 
Corps immediately thereafter. He will 


serve as assistant to Harry Phillips, 
plant personnel and industrial rela- 
tions director. 

A. J. Teusch has been advanced to 
director of industrial relations for all 
General Tire plants. He came to Ak- 
ron several weeks ago as assistant di- 
rector of industrial relations and pre- 
viously had handled personnel and 
labor relations at General’s Wabash 
plant for nine years. 

Charles Hamad was made assistant 
director of industrial relations. He 
has been with General since 1931 work- 
ing in various departments of the Ak- 
ron plant and has served on the War 
Labor Board and civic committees in- 
cluding the Citizens’ Postwar Plan- 
ning Commission. 

James D. Perley becomes personnel 
coordinator upon his transfer from 
the industrial relations department. 
He came to General in October, 1945, 
after serving in the Armed Forces. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
has begun to date its tires. The month 
and the year of manufacture are being 
molded into the sidewall of every pas- 
senger tire immediately to the right 
of the serial number. The step was 
decided upon, owing to rapid improve- 
ments in tire compounding, to assure 
motorists that they were receiving tires 
embodying the latest synthetic rubber 
compounds. 

Combining the “good neighbor” policy 
and business at the general offices 
and main plant of the Dayton company 
were Antenor Mayrink Veiga, of Casa 
Mayrink Veiga, Rio de Janeiro; Ulf 
Styren, associated with Askim Gummi- 
varetabrik, Askim, Norway; R. Todd, 
International Trades Co.; and E. L. 
Hollowell, vice president and managing 
director of the Dayton Rubber Export 
Co. These import-export men discussed 
future plans for the newly formed Day- 
ton Rubber Export Co. of Ohio, a di- 
vision of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. stockholders 
at their annual meeting March 27, 
Cleveland, reelected present directors 
and authorized an increase in the com- 
pany’s capital stock previously recom- 
mended by the board. This provides 
for an increase in the authorized shares 
of common stock from 1,200,000 shares 
without par value to 3,000,000 shares 
having a par value of $1 a share. Stock- 
holders further approved the split-up 
of the 759,325 shares of common stock 
outstanding so that each share will be 
changed into two shares of the com- 
mon stock. This will bring the num- 
ber of new shares outstanding to 1,518,- 
650. The balance will be available for 
issuance when and if needed in con- 
nection with any future expansion of 
the company’s production facilities. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O., has reported that ten “old-timers” 
were recently honored when they were 
made members of the company’s first 
Twenty-Five Year Club. With a total 
of approximately 1,500 employes, mem- 
bers of the club have a service record 
ranging from 26 to 34 years. Carl 
Pharis, founder of the company and 
chairman of the board, is one of the 
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members. Others include Jack Long, 
production control department; L. P 
Dete, final inspection; Ned Colangelo, 
mill room; Leo Hall, Robert Graves, 
and Monroe Ames, building; Leo Schal- 
ler, night superintendent; J. R. Cun- 
ningham, paymaster and cost ac. 
counting; and B. J. Anderson, quality 
control. 


Aviation Supply Retail Stores 


Retail sales stores for aviation sup- 
plies and accessories have sprung up 
so rapidly at principal airports 
throughout the nation during the last 
year that they have now gained rec. 
ognition as one of aviation’s newest 
and most successful enterprises. Pio- 
neer of the new network of airport 
dealer stores is The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, which 15 months 
ago launched a program to establish 
such stores througnout the nation. 

To speed up the flow of aviation 


supplies, Firestone has encouraged 
large airport operators to increase 


their business by acting as distributers 
for smaller airport operators. For 
the retail stores the company has pre- 
pared package display cases, completely 
stocked with items most often needed 
by plane owners, display signs, illus- 
trated wholesale and retail catalogs, 


direct mail and national advertising 
aids. With a small initial investment, 


airport operators are able to obtain 
a stock of merchandise from Firestone 
and a dealer-franchise agreement that 
entitles them to utilize the company’s 
store planning and display services in 
addition to advertising. Other feat- 
ures are prepaid freight over 100 
pounds and cash discounts. 

_ Hundreds of dealers and distributers 
in 38 states and Alaska are already 
operating airport retail stores with a 
complete line of aviation supplies fur- 
nished by Firestone. New products 
for 1946 are Plexiglass windshields, 
steerable tail wheels, compasses, trans- 
mitters and receivers, propellers, fab- 
ric, and others. As additional airports 
put in full lines of standardized parts 
and accesories, air travel will be 
greatly simplified by spot repair and 
service facilities available at these 


stores. 
In line with this program Firestone 
has issued the first retail aircraft 


accessories catalog to be made avail- 
able to private plane owners. This 
catalog, which will be revised fre- 
quently as the supply line expands, 
now lists such items as aircraft tires, 
tubes, wheels, brakes, brake linings, 
aircraft dopes and finishes, tools, in- 
struments, clothing, and many other 
accessories. 

Included in the many types of pro- 
motional aids being supplied by Fire- 
stone to its dealers and distributers 
is a booklet on learning to fly. This 
booklet answers many questions on 
qualifications for student and private 
pilot certificates and briefly explains 
the mechanisms controlling flight of 
an airplane. 


New Firestone Plastic 

_A new leather-like plastic known as 
Veloflex has greater resistance to abra- 
sion and scuffing and has opened a 
new line of postwar consumer and in- 
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Firestone Aviation Supply Retail Store at Cleveland Airport 


dustrial products, according to the Fire- 


stone company. The new material, 
having a vinyl base. will be manu- 
factured into a wide variety of prod- 
ucts formerly made of leather. Velo- 


flex will be produced as a sheet or 


coated fabric in a large number of 
surface patterns, such as cowhide, al- 
ligator, morocco, etc. In addition to 


patterns, 


Veloflex can be produced in 
various } 


thicknesses and 
n any Tests have 
shown the tensile strength of Veloflex 
to be from 2,600-4,000 p.s.i., the elon- 
gation to be from zero to 300%, and 
the material to withstand more than 
3,000,000 flexings without cracking. It 
is an excellent non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, resists acids, alkalis, and or- 
ganic solvents, and will not absorb 
moisture. Applications for Veloflex 
include luggage, upholstery, purses, 
desk tops, book bindings and covers, 
waterproof cases, shoe uppers, gloves, 
clothing, military kits, and pads. Its 
use presents no problems to fabricators 
as it can be sewed, heat sealed, o1 
cemented. A damp cloth or ordinary 
cleaning fluids will safely remove ink, 
water, or dirt from 
surfaces. 


weights and 


shade or colo. : 


stains 


grease 


Veloflex 


New Anode Plant 


American Anode, Inc., Akron, will 
construct a manufacturing and _ proc- 
essing plant in Los Angeles, Calif., ac- 
cording to B. F. Stauffer, Anode presi- 
dent. The new plant, to be erected as 
rapidly as possible, is expected to be 
in operation late this year. Equipped 
to make latex mixes for use in the 
manufacture of all types of latex prod- 
ucts such as rubber-covered metals, 
rubber sundries, cord dipping, paper 
and textile coating and impregnating, 
casting and melding, the new unit will 
erve the West Coast in this field. 

“Location of the plant in Los Ange- 
les provides port facilities closer to the 
East Indies, principal source of nat- 
ural rubber latex. We plan _ storage 
in the new plant for more than 30,000 
gallons of latex, the equivalent of 150,- 
000 pounds of dry rubber,” Mr. Stauf- 
fer said. 

“In full production the new plant 
will produce approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of finished latex compounds 
annually, and our plans call for expan- 


sion as required. A complete modern 
testing laboratory will be included in 
the new plant to assist users with 
manufacturing problems and in the de- 
velopment of new uses for latex. 

“All types of rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber, and plastic latices will be made 
available through the addition of this 
new facility and will be manufactured 
in quantities ranging from drums to 
tank cars.” 

The new Anode plant will be con- 
structed in East Los Angeles near the 
factories and offices of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. on Olympic Blvd. and Pacific 
Ave. 


MIDWEST 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., recently 
completed a modern pilot plant in con- 
nection with the company’s Chicago 
laboratory. This pilot plant duplicates 
actual plant equipment on a small scale 
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and will be used in adapting laboratory 
procedures to plant operating condi- 
tions. It will also permit development 
of new asphaltic and specialty prod- 
ucts used in many industries, especial- 
ly in rubber, paints, and plastics. A 
mechanical shop has been provided to 
facilitate installations and changes of 
equipment. Six large storage tanks 
for liquid materials are located outside 
the plant for safety reasons and are 
piped so that the contents of any sin- 
gle tank can be transferred to any oth- 
er tank or equipment in the building. 
Witco’s Chicago laboratory, including 
the new pilot plant is under the direc- 
tion of E. F. Wagner. 


Gilsonite Distributers Named 


The American Gilsonite Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, announced March 1 
appointment of the American Bitumuls 
Co. as distributer of Barber Gilsonite 
in the United States and Canada and 
of the Barber Asphalt Corp. as dis- 
tributer overseas. American Gilsonite 
was formed recently by Standard Oil 
Co. of California and Barber Asphalt 
to take over the gilsonite properties 
of Barber Asphalt Corp. in Utah. This 
company will continue the production 
of Barber Gilsonite for the trade and 
will develop other uses for gilsonite. 
Officers are T. Rieber, chairman; R. G. 
Follis, vice chairman; C. F. Hansen, 
president; P. L. Fahrney and W. L. 
Kallman, vice presidents; C. E. Morris, 
secretary and treasurer. 

American Bitumuls will take over 
the distribution of Barber Gilsonite in 
the United States and Canada, former- 
ly handled by the Barber Asphalt. F. 


J. O’Neill, manager of gilsonite sales, 


and other sales personnel formerly 
with Barber Asphalt, will continue with 
American Bitumuls. The latter com- 
pany manufactures and distributes as- 
phalt emulsions for the paving and 
industrial trades, with main office in 
San Francisco and district offices at 
East Providence, R. I.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Columbus, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; Baton 





Battery Arrangement of Jacketed Mixers and Reactors in a Section 
of Witco’s New Pilot Plant 
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for specialized service 








backed by broad experience... 


CALL ON WHITTAKER 


When you need something beyond mere materials, Whittaker can often help 

— for in serving a number of varied fields with minerals, colors and 

pigments, Whittaker has acquired a valuable perspective and fund of knowledge which it can 
bring to bear in its service to each field, individually. 


Whittaker products are in standard use in the production of such varied commodities as 
cosmetics, leather, paper, paint, plastics, pharmaceuticals, soap and rubber goods—and Whittaker 


research is constantly revealing new possibilities in these and other fields. 

Often a new application of a mineral, color or pigment in an industry quite foreign to your own 
can suggest something of value that you can use. Whittaker has seen it happen. And 

many Whittaker customers have benefited by the experience Whittaker 

has so acquired. That’s one reason so many — in so many fields — keep coming back. 


If one or several of the Whittaker products interests you as a new possibility, write 


for technical data and laboratory samples, or for capable assistance and 
advice in your investigation. For established uses, you may place your order 
for commercial quantities with full assurance of getting materials 

of controlled high quality and uniformity. 
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260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. * Plant: South Kearny, New Jersey 
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Rouge, La.; Tucson, Ariz.; Los Angeles 
and Oakland, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 
The Canadian Bitumuls Co. has its 
office at Leaside, Ont. 

The Barber Asphalt Corp., Barber, 
N. J., will continue the distribution of 
Barber Gilsonite overseas, together 
with Trinidad Lake Asphalt from Trini- 
dad, B. W. I 


Proposes New Financing 


A plan for financing the expansion 
program of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and for providing addi- 
tional working capital was proposed 
to stockholders February 28 in a let- 
ter from Edgar M. Queeny, chairman 
of the board, soliciting proxies for the 
annual shareholders’ meeting March 
26. The plan, to have been voted on 
at the annual meeting, provides for: 

1. Authorization of 500,000 shares 
of preferred stock to be known as 
preference stock. 

2. The offering soon thereafter of 
316,967 shares of preference stock to 
holders of the 1,267,868 outstanding 
shares of common stock at a rate of one 
share of preference for each four 
shares of common. Any unsubscribed 
shares would be sold to underwriters. 

3. The use of the proceeds of the 
offering to retire (at a cost of $22,- 
675,000, not including accrued divi- 
dends) the 210,000 shares of preferred 
stock now outstanding, and use of the 
balance to meet in part the costs of 
contemplated expansion. 

4. Increasing the authorized num- 
ber of shares of common stock from 
1,725,000 to 2,000,000. 

It is planned to make the initial se- 
ries of the new preference stock con- 
vertible into common at the option of 
the holders. 

If present market conditions contin- 
ue, the company should be able to sell 
the new preference stock at a dividend 
rate not to exceed $3.50, as compared 
with the $4.24 average rate of the 
present preferred stock. 

After these first steps have been ac- 
complished, Monsanto’s outstanding 
capital will consist of 316,967 shares 
of preference stock and _ 1,267,868 
shares of common. For future financ- 
ing will be available 183,033 shares of 
preference stock and 732,132 shares of 
common stock, of which latter a certain 
number will be reserved for conversion 
of the outstanding preference stcck. 
If and when conversion of the 316,967 
shares takes place, the company would 
have only common stock outstanding. 
It would have 500,000 shares of pref- 
erence stock available for issuance be- 
cause shares of this class acquired on 
conversion weuld be reissuable under 
certain conditions. The shares of each 
class so available should be sufficient 
to meet the company’s needs to the ex- 
tent that they can now be foreseen. 

Mr. Queeny pointed out that the 
company invested about $29.000,000 in 
new manufacturing facilities from 
1941 through 1945, not including 
amounts required fer working capital. 
Nevertheless a considerable number of 
promising projects researched and de- 
veloped during those and prior years 
could not be brought to commercial 
production because of war conditions. 
While the company has ample working 


capital for the present, additional 
funds will probably be required in the 
near future if Monsanto is to go ahead 
with these projects and if it is to meet 
the increased demands for some of its 
present products expected by the sales 
departments. 

Monsanto recently announced that 
its Montreal subsidiary, Monsanto 
(Canada), Ltd., has under construction 
a polystyrene plant whose output will 
greatly exceed Canada’s prewar re- 
quirements for the widely used thermo- 
plastic material. It is expected that 
the new facility will be in production 
some time this year and that a consid- 
erable portion of the output will be 
available for export to foreign mar- 
kets, with the remainder going to Can- 
ada’s rapidly expanding plastics indus- 
try. 

Processes and techniques established 
by technologists of Monsanto’s plastics 
division at Springfield, Mass., are to 
be used at the Montreal installation. 
The product will be the same as Mon- 
santo’s polystyrene, marketed under 
the trade name Lustron. 

The base material, styrene monomer, 
also used as one of the principal in- 
gredients of synthetic rubber, will be 
purchased from Polymer Corp., Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada. 


Midwest Rubber Co., 17227 Conant 
td., Detroit 12, Mich., recently incor- 
porated in the State of Michigan, is 
now engaged in the manufacture of 
dipped and sprayed rubber and syn- 
thetic rubber products, including mis- 
cellaneous dipped goods, fountain pen 
sacs, the coating and lining of equip- 
ment and tanks used principally by 
electroplaters, the impregnating and 
coating of felt, sisal, and curled hair, 
and the coating or cushioning by din- 
ping of various metal parts. Officers 
of the new company are W. A. Kurt, 
president and treasurer, and John W. 
D. Tassie, vice president and secretary. 
Mr. Kurt was formerly associated with 
Automotive Rubber Co., Detroit, as 
sales engineer and manager of aircraft 
parts for approximately six years; 
previously he had been employed by 
United States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. 
J., in a technical capacity. Mr. Tassie 
also had been with Automotive Rubber 
in a production and supervisory ca- 
pacity for more than seven years ex- 
cept for his service as an ensign in 
the U. S. Merchant Marine during the 
war. 


Associated Engineers, Inc., manage- 
ment consultant, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
named Benjamin P. McDaniel vice pres- 
ident in charge of client relations. Mr. 
McDaniel has had a broad experience 
in public relations and service. He has 
just oeen released from the army as a 
lieutenant colonel, having been Chief 
of Service, involving housing, feeding, 
passenger, and fleet service as well as 
supervision of post exchanges for three 
divisions of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Before entering the service in 
1942 Mr. McDaniel was supervisor of 
service for Pan American-Africa air- 
lines and previously had been manager 
of two of the most prominent clubs in 
this country for 11 years. 
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Bjorksten Laboratories, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, IIll., has added 
Luther L. Yaeger to its staff as a re- 
search chemical engineer in the plas- 
tics department. Mr. Yaeger was for- 
merly associated with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 


C. A. Webb recently announced new 
plans for the distribution of Weaver 
and Wintark rubber covered athletic 
equipment to the trade through the re- 
organized Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., 
4216 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 


Pioneer Rubber Mills, manufacturer 
of industrial rubber goods, following 
its annual meeting in San Francisco, 
Calif., March 5, announced the volun- 
tary retirement on April 1 of D. D. 
Tripp, vice president, after 46 years of 
service. Also announced were the ad- 
vancement of G. S. Towne to chairman 
of the board, H. R. Mansfield to the 
office of president, and the election of 
three new vice presidents, E. P. Cox- 
head, S. M. Suhr, and F. W. Swain. 
The latter is in charge of factory oper- 
ations at Pittsburg, Calif. 


Fullerton Mfg. Co., producer of rub- 
ber molding and oil tools, Fullerton, 
Calif., suffered loss by fire on Febru- 
ary 14 of its $200,000 factory building. 
The owners of the plant, Lew Wallace 
and E. V. Landry, said the loss was 
covered by insurance and that they 
plan to rebuild the establishment as 
soon as possible. 


Sierra Rubber Co., plans construction 
of a new storage building at 3706 E. 
26th St., East Los Angeles, Calif., to 
contain 625 square feet of floor space 
and to cost $2,000. 


Pacific Rubber & Tire Mfg. Co., 
Oakland, Calif., having secured the 
necessary equipment, will soon begin 
the manufacture of heavy truck tires 
following a $1,500,009 investment doub- 
ling the company’s capacity. The plant 
addition was partly financed by the 
government with the remainder of the 
investment taken care of by the com- 
pany. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has appointed L. J. Reeves its 
new sales representative, with head- 
quarters in Dallas, Tex., to cover the 
territory including Texas, Oklahoma, 
Southern Kansas, southwestern Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
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New Synthetic Plasticizer recommended for 
compounds requiring large amounts of Softener! 


@ Where abnormal quantities of plas- 
ticizer are needed for Neoprene soft- 
ening, you'll find the answer in S/V 
Sovaloid N, developed by Socony- 
Vacuum. 

For instance, stocks for certain 
printing rolls must contain up to 150 
parts of plasticizer to 100 parts of 
Neoprene. 5S V Sovaloid N can be 
used in these proportions without 
blooming that would be objectionable. 





This new plasticizer also has proved 
effective for other conventional Neo- 
prene compounds. It peptizes Neo- 
prene in milling operations and speeds 
breakdown. It wets fillers and loading 
materials rapidly and hastens their 
incorporation in the compound. 

Your Socony-Vacuum Representa- 
tive will be glad to advise you on the 
use of this new plasticizer, and to give 
you detailed performance figures. 
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Better, Lower-Priced 


PROCESSING 
for all types of 


RUBBER 


GR-S PROCESS AID 
S/V Sovaloid C 
Assists compounding, speeds 

handling. 


GR-S PLASTICIZERS 
Special Process Oils 
Extend GR-S, produce durable 

compounds. 


LOW TEMP. FLEXIBILITY 
S/V Sovaloid L 


Retards stiffening of Neoprene. 


NEOPRENE SOFTENER 
$/V Sovaloid N 
No “blooming,” even with large 


amounts. 


SUN-CHECK WAX 
S/V Product 2243 
Prevents surface cracking on 


natural and GR-S compounds. 


SPONGE RUBBER 
Special Petrolatum Emulsion 
Assists manufacture of Neo- 


prene sponge. 


GENERAL PROCESS AID 
S/V Sovaloid A 
Assists compounding GR-S and 


Neoprene. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum 
Corporation of California. 


Tune in “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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Western Insulated Wire Co., 1001 E. 
62nd St., Los Angeles i, Calif., held a 
three-day sales conference at its home 
factory. Western states representa- 
tives of the company who attended the 
conference included William Weston, 
San Francisco, Calif.; W. F. Seib, Port- 
land, Oreg.; William B. Terry, Kansas 
City, Mo.; M. F. Klicpera, Houston, 
Tex.; John Carder, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
J. C. Bird, Seattle, Wash.; C. H. Con- 
rad, Tulsa, Okla.; and Ralph Christ- 
man, Denver, Colo. 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in its recent annual re- 
port stated that during 1945 it spent 
$1,446,445 for new plant facilities and 
$500,000 additional will be required to 
complete those still under construction 
at the year-end. These expenditures 


form part of a plant expansion and 
modification program expected to be 
completed next year. The company 


further reported that although the end 
of the war brought a temporary re- 
duction in sales, sales for the first 
seven weeks of 1946 were higher than 
in the same period last year. 


American Tool & Machine Co. of 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass., has elect- 
ed J. F. Tholl president to succeed C. I. 
Day, now chairman of the board. Mr. 
Tholl for the past 15 years was general 
manager of the company. 


Cabot Appointments 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., carbon black 
manufacturer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass., has advanced Josef D. Zeller to 
the post of associate technical direc- 
tor to serve as assistant to Fred H. 
Amon, technical director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Zeller was graduated from 
the University of Alabama in 1931 with 
a B. Se. in chemical engineering. In 
1933 he went to the United States Rub- 
ber Co. in its tire compounding de- 
velopment department at-Detroit, Mich. 
Then he resigned in 1943 to join the 
Cabot technical department. Mr. Zel- 
ler is also a member of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Morton M. Charnley has been named 
manager of Cabot’s export department. 
In March, 1934, Mr. Charnley became 
associated with Carbon Black Export, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., and for eight 
years was in charge of the organiza- 
tion’s traffic department, handling 
shipments to all parts of the world. 
From Carbon Black Export, Inc., he 
went into general export not only of 
carbon black, but of paints and rubber 
chemicals as well. Afterward he joined 
Republic Steel Corp. in export sales, 
but has now returned to the carbon 
black exporting business. With of- 








Morton M. Charnley 


fices in Boston, Mr. Charnley will di- 
rect all exports of Cabot carbon blacks 
and pine tars to industries abroad. 
John Andrews, a major at the time 
of his discharge from the Army Air 
Force, has signed up with Cabot’s tech- 
nical sales staff. Graduated from 
Tufts College in 1937 with a B.Sc., in 
chemical engineering, Mr. Andrews 
spent three years in laboratory work 
in American chemical industries be- 
fore entering the service in 1940. 


CANADA 


E. R. Rowzee, director of research. 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., in a re- 
cent address before the Kinsmen’s Club, 
London, Ont., reviewed the past history 
of the Canadian synthetic rubber in- 
dustry and its future possibilities. He 
stated that the Polymer plant has had 
to increase its output to meet the ever- 
increasing demand and is now operat- 
ing at nearly 17% more than rated 
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capacity. Mr. Rowzee gave five rea- 
sons assuring the future of the Poly- 
mer plant, as follows: (1) Synthetic 
rubber has proved itself as good and 
often better than natural rubber and 
is now able to stand on its own feet as 
a valuable raw material. (2) Synthet- 
ic rubber is meeting, and is likely to 
continue to meet, the price competi- 
tion from natural rubber. (3) Research 
work will develop new types of syn- 
thetic rubber and new uses and can sup- 
ply modifications tailored to meet spe- 
cific applications. (4) The export 
markets for Polymer rubbers are cer- 
tain to increase, and it is believed that 
these markets will absorb any possi- 
ble decrease in Canadian demand. (5) 
Polymer is well equipped to turn out 
other raw materials suited to the cre- 
ation and expansion of a chemical in- 
dustry in Sarnia. 


Tire Conference Held 


Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., held its annual five-day tire and 
tube development conference of the 
tire division at the company’s plant at 
Kitchener, Ont. The discussions were 
joined by United States Rubber Co. rep- 
resentatives of the tire development 
division at Detroit, Mich., and the tube 
development division at Indianapolis, 
Ind. The meeting was led by A. W. 
Hopton, vice president and general 
manager of Dominion’s tire division, 
and by R. A. Kundinger, head of the 
division’s product control department. 

The development of rayon cord for 
use in both passenger and heavy serv- 
ice tires is only in its infancy, F. C. 
Kennedy, of U. S. Rubber’s tire cord 
development division, claimed in an ad- 
dress delivered before the group. New- 
er cords are being developed of much 
higher tensile strengths and greater 
resistance to breakdown by heat, Mr. 
Kennedy said, indicating that these in- 
novations would be available to tire 
users within the next few years. Un- 
der normal price conditions the use of 
rayon for tires may entirely replace 
cotton, he advised. 

Descriptions of new and improved 
processes and materials for improving 
the quality and service life of tires and 
tubes produced by Dominion Rubber 
were given, and much time was devoted 
to studying the improved methods of 
measuring and maintaining production 
at the high quality standards of the 
company. 

Others who participated in the con- 
ference included R. D. Ratz, factory 
manager of Dominion’s plant at Kitch- 
ener, A. Jansen, K. Cunliffe, G. M. 
Stambaugh, A. Mackay, C. O. Douglas, 
H. Wilke, A. J. Robinson, G. Lambton, 
and D. Perrin. Delegates to the con- 
ference from U. S. Rubber included: 
J. W. Temple, J. F. Williams, R. R. 
Miller, G. R. Cuthbertson, H. J. Collier, 
P. S. Graham, L. J. Jackson, O. B. 
Moore, D. R. Frankl, L. M. Symons, H. 
Snyder, F. A. Mulbarger, D. A. Mac- 
donald, and W. I. Ford 


Changes in Personnel 
Dominion 


H. Gordon, assistant to the president. 
Mr. Gordon, a graduate of Acadia Uni- 


tubber, according to C. C. 
Thackray, president, has appointed D. 
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versity, Nova Scotia, held various po- 
sitions with the United States Rubber 
Co. before joining Dominion Rubber. 
Previously stationed at Kitchener, Ont., 
he is now located at the company’s 
head office in Montreal. 

M. H. Hudspeth, who succeeds Mr. 
Gordon as general manager of the tex- 
tile division, recently returned from ac- 
tive service in Holland and Germany 
with the Canadian Army. He joined 
the industrial engineering department 
of Dominion Rubber in 1929 and prior 
to his enlistment in the army held sev- 
eral other positions with the company. 

W. C. Botkin has been appointed 
treasurer of Dominion Rubber. He 
was formerly control manager of the 
tire plant of United States Rubber Co. 
in Los Angeles, Calif., and more re- 
cently control manager of U. S. Rub- 
ber ordnance plants at Milwaukee and 
Des Moines. 

K. W. Atkinson, C.A., has been made 
general auditor of Dominion Rubber. 
Mr Atkinson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, joined the 
company in 1939. During the war 
years he was on loan to the automo- 
tive production branch of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, at Ot- 
tawa, and was comptroller and assist- 
ant treasurer at Dominion Rubber 
Munitions, Three Rivers, wartime sub- 
sidiary of Dominion Rubber Co. 

Paul M. Irwin, M.B.E., has been as- 
signed to the post of manager, special 
brand sales and tire engineering and 
service department of the tire division 
of Dominion Rubber. He recently re- 
turned to the company after five years’ 
distinguished service overseas. After 
11 years as special representative of 
the tire division at Toronto, Ont., Mr. 
Irwin occupied the positions of man- 
ager of manufacturers’ sales, then 
sales manager, tires, before entering 
the Canadian Army (active) in August, 
1940. He had been with General Mo- 
tors of Canada for 14 years before join- 
ing the rubber company. 

F. J. Kavanagh, general credit man- 
ager at Montreal, has been placed in 
charge of sales representatives’ train- 
ing in the company’s footwear division. 
He joined Dominion Rubber in Winni- 
peg, Man., ten years ago. 

Announcement of several important 
changes in the senior organization of 
the Naugatuck Chemicals division of 
Dominion Rubber was made last month 
by R. Marr, manager. Harry 
Wintsch, educated in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, where he received his degree of 
Doctor of Technical Science, joined 
United States Rubber Co. in 1927, en- 
tering the Naugatuck Chemicals divi- 
sion at Connecticut. In 1941 he trans- 
ferred to Canada to become production 
superintendent of the Naugatuck 
Chemicals plants at Elmira, Ont. He 
has now been promoted to assistant 
manager. Charles W. Gates, who be- 
comes manager of the recently created 
development department at Elmira, is 
a graduate of Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass., and was employed for 
seven years with U. S. Rubber before 
transferring to Canada in 1942. E. M. 
Quinlan, now production manager, is 
a graduate of the University of Toron- 
to, and possesses a varied experience 
in research, development, and produc- 
tion. He joined Naugatuck Chemicals 
in 1941. 


OBITUARY 


Karl E. Barton 


ARL E. BARTON, 58, manager of 

the mechanical goods department 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co., died of a cerebral hemorrhage in 
Akron, O., March 21. He was born in 
Cumberland, O., and attended school in 
Cumberland, Wooster Preparatory 
School and Wooster College, receiving 
his B.A. in 1911. 

Mr. Barton taught school for a short 
time before joining Goodyear in 1914 
as assistant manager of the mechani- 
cal goods department in Canada. He 
remained in Canada until 1937 when he 
was. transferred to Wolverhampton, 
England, as manager of the mechani- 
cal goods department. He was named 
manager of general merchandise con- 
trol to the Canadian company in 1942 
and continued in that post until 1944 
when he was transferred to Akron to 
head the mechanical goods department 
of the Export company. 

Funeral services were held March 23 
at his home in Hudson, O. Burial was 
in Markillie Cemetery, Hudson. 

He is survived by a wife, a son, and 
a brother. 


Marion L. Evans 


ARION L. EVANS, president of 
the Diamond Metal Products Co., 
406 Market St., St. Louis, Mo., died fol- 
lowing a heart attack on January 31. 
Born in Duquoin, Ill., November 18, 
1876, he was educated in the schools 


there. Before 1923, when he became 
associated with the Diamond Metal 


Products Co., he was with the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and prior to that in 
the life insurance business. 

Funeral services were held on Feb- 
ruary 2, with burial following at the 
New SS. Peter and Paul Cemetery. 

He leaves a wife and two daughters. 


W. J. Voit 


RESIDENT of the W. J. Voit Rub- 

ber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., W. 
J. Voit died suddenly of a heart ail- 
ment at his home in Pasadena, Calif., 
March 17. Born in 1880 in Worthing- 
ton, Ind., he began his business career 
in 1901 in real estate, after serving in 
the Spanish-American War. However 
in 1908 he became associated with the 
Diamond Rubber Co. in Los Angeles, 
as a salesman. When the Diamond 
company was taken over by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Mr. Voit became western 
sales manager. He then transferred 
to the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
holding the same position in its Chica- 
go office. 

Mr. Voit founded his own company 
in 1923 and specialized in the manufac- 
ture of tire repair and retread mate- 
rials and beach balls. He also pio- 
neered in the field of rubber covered 
equipment in the sporting goods field. 

Funeral services were conducted 
March 20 in the Church of the Reces- 
sional, Forest Lawn Memorial Park. 

He leaves a wife and a son. 
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N. C. Hilton 


CLIF HILTON, executive man- 
=» ager of the abrasive wheel, dia- 
mond wheel, and bowling ball depart- 
ments of Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N, 
J., died March 14 in Glen Ridge, N. J, 
Mr. Hilton was born near Elmira, N, 
Y., and received his education there, 
On November 22, 1915, he became con- 
nected with Manhattan and during 
World War I, with the curtailment of 
natural abrasives, Manhattan’s tech- 
nicians, under Mr. Hilton’s manage- 
ment, obtained artificial abrasives that 
have almost entirely supplanted nat- 
ural abrasives. 

A member of the Old First Church, 
Elks, Newark Athletic Club, and Glen 
Ridge Battalion Forum, Mr. Hilton was 
also a gliding enthusiast and a mem- 
ber of the Elmira Area Soaring Corp. 

He is survived by a wife, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 


D. B. Lowe 


ONALD BLAIR LOWE, medical 
director of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., for 31 years, died March 2, 


following a brief illness. Born in 
Kingsville, O., August 1, 18838, Dr. 
Lowe was graduated from Adelbert 


College and the medical school of West- 
ern Reserve University, receiving his 
medical degree in 1912. After post- 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins, he 
served his internship at Lakeside, Fair- 
view, and Rainbow hospitals in Cleve- 
land and joined the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in 1914 after a year 
as an instructor of medicine at West- 
ern Reserve. He was named medical 
director of B. F. Goodrich on August 
23, 1915. 

The deceased had been a member of 
the Summit County Medical Society 
since 1916 and was president in 1939 
and was active in Red Cross and in the 
Traveller’s Aid Society. He also be- 
longed to Delta Upsilon, the American 
Public Health Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians & Surgeons, serving as president 
in 1932 and 1933, and was a fellow of 
American College of Physicians and a 
member of the staff of Akron City 
Hospital where he was chief of staff in 
1936. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, a 
daughter, a sister, and a granddaugh- 
ter. 

Private memorial services were held 
March 6. 


FINANCIAL 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. For 1945: net income, $5,318,003, 
equal to $3.49 a common share, com- 
pared with $4,869,906. or $3.14 a share, 
in 1944; net sales, $95,339,391, a new 
high, against $87,953,659; provision for 
income and excess profits taxes, $9,- 
856,337, against $8,810,561. 
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"Eieshen Tapered Roller Bearings are meeting 
the problems of industrial reconversion as they have met 
other industrial demands and emergencies during their 


47 years of development. 


Many radical changes and improvements are being made 
in post-war machines of all kinds, bringing with them 


new requirements in bearing applications. 


That Timken Bearings can be depended upon to meet 
every need successfully, is an assurance based on our 
past experience and success in putting one industry after 


another on a Timken Bearing Equipped basis. 


Thus today there is hardly any kind of mechanical 
equipment that does not have the economies and other 


advantages of Timken Bearings. 


To be sure of getting tapered roller bearing advantages 
in full—including friction elimination; radial, thrust 
and combined load capacity; and ability to hold many 
parts in constant alignment; make sure the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” is stamped on every bearing that goes in 


your equipment. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 














TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1945: net loss, $246,- 
016, contrasted with a net profit of 
$246,776, or $1.25 a common share, in 
1944; net sales, $8,199,689, against $9,- 
497,704. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. For 1945: net profit, $625,- 
580, equal to 42¢ a common share, con- 
trasted with $907,351, or 88¢ a share, 
for 1944. 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn. Year ended September 30, 1945: 
net profit, $299,339, against $505,629 
in the preceding fiscal year; net sales, 
$10,683,258, a record, against $6,805,- 
669. December quarter: net income, 
$152,818, equal to 34¢ each on 352,760 
common shares outstanding, contrasted 
with $202,352 in the 1944 quarter; sales, 
$3,065,501, against $2,418,973. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. For 1944 (delayed because 
of renegotiation agreements): net in- 
come, $5,764,465, equal to $3.81 a com- 
mon share, against $4,840,157, or $3.67 
a share, in 1943. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. For 


1945: net income, $402,402, equal to 
$1.51 each on 265,000 capital shares 
outstanding, compared with $472,332, 


or $1.95 a share, in 1944. 


Brunswick-Blake-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. For 1945: 
net profit, $1,018,503, or $1.98 a com- 
mon share, compared with $1,343,726, 
or $2.71 a common share, in 1944. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. For 1945: net income, $3,352,008, 
equal to $2.08 a share, against $3,179,- 
525, or $5.91 a share, in 1944; gross 
sales, $27,244,318, against $23,562,381. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Year ended October 31, 1945: net profit, 
$431,466, equal to $1.49 a common 
share, against $781,718, or $3.90 a 
share, in the preceding 12 months; net 
sales, $25,849,300 (new high), against 
$20,094,000. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For 1945: consolidated 
net income, $600,138, equal to $1.69 
each on 307,215 common share, against 
$580,807, or $1.89 a share, in 1944; 
sales, $11,032,540, a new high and 12% 
above the °44 figure. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 
and wholly owned domestic subsidia- 
ries. For 1945: net sales, $167,5€2,928, 
the largest on record, compared with 
$166,168,715 for 1944; net income, $6,- 
538,508, or $1.45 a share, against $7,- 
563,754, or $1.79 a share. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
November 30, 1945; net profit, $3,721,- 
909, equal to $2.49 a common share, 
contrasted with $4,743,062, or $3.31 a 
share, for the 1944 period. 


Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
1945: net income, $311,120, equal to 
$1.24 a share against $306,632, or 
$1.23 a share, in 1944. 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. For 1945: consolidated 
net income, $1,643,285, equal, after pre- 


ferred dividends, to $1.82 a common 
share, compared with $1,477,394, o 


$1.38 a share, a year earlier; net sales, 
$37,623,416, against $37,280,966; taxes, 
$1,070,550, against $3,397,019; reserve 
for contingencies, $40,000, against 
$100,000. 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
For 1945: net income, $831,071, equal 
to $38.97 a common share, against $869,- 
876, or $4.15 a share, in 1944. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. 
Y. For 1945: net income, $2,569,543, 
compared with $2,855,572 in 1944; pro- 
vision for taxes, $8,100,000, against 
$11,800,000; current assets, December 
31, 1945, $48,679,361, current liabilities, 
$6,967,630, contrasted with $33,607,657 
and $16,240,677, respectively, at the 
end of the preceding year. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. For 1945: net earnings, $4,925,- 
800, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $3.86 each on 1,816,710 common 
shares outstanding, contrasted with 
$4,823,855, or $3.26 a share, in 1944; 
net sales and operating revenues, $100,- 
555,904, against $105,677,952; reserve 
for contingencies, $200,000, both years. 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, ¢ 
For 1945: net income after all charge, 
$1,607,543, or $2.59 a share, against 
$2,198,569, or $3.62 a share, in 1944, 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. For 
1945: consolidated net income, $12,313.- 
501, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $7.84 a common share, contrasted 
with $12,015,842, or $7.64 a share, in 
1944; consolidated net sales, $372,082.- 
813, against $419,294,119; reserve for 
contingencies, $2,000,060, against $3,- 
500,000; taxes, $31,243,000; inventories 
at year-end, $54,975,826, against $56,- 
794,357; current assets, December 31, 
1945, $129,477,241, current liabilities, 
$23,217,233, against $118,179,745 and 
$43,409,482, respectively, a year earlier. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


O., and subsidiaries. For 1945: net 
profit, $15,136,816, equal to $5.87 a 
common share, contrasted with §$15,- 


204,270, or $5.90 a share, in 1944; net 
sales, $716,176,748, against $786,722,- 
287; provision for taxes, $45,273,371, 
against, $56,374,368; reserve for prop- 
erty adjustments and _ contingencies, 
$2,500,000, against $5,000,000; current 
assets, December 31, 1945, $190,417,353, 
current liabilities, $37,945,338, com- 
pared with $179,808,987 and $57 14° 
555, respectively, a year earlie ort 

ay 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Clevela ., 
O. For 1945: net income, $2,438,313, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.62 a common share, against $1.85 a 
share the year before; net sales, $32,- 
72,198, a record, against $22,432,561. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, O. For 1945: net income, $569,- 
613, equal to $3.42 a common share, 
contrasted with $641,201, or $3.88 a 
share, in 1944; net sales, $25,902,681, 
against $25,076,820. 

(Continued on page 124 





Dividends Declared 


CoMPANY Stock 
American Hard Rubber Co.. .. Pfd. 
Armstrong Rubber Co.. Pfd. 
Armstrong Rubber Co. ; ‘ Bai. 
Armstrong Rubber Co....... ; cee CO 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd.... Whe: . ls 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. ; ae 
Canada Wire & Cable Co.. Ltd. . Pfd. 
Crown Cork. International. . .. a 
Crown Cork & Seal Co...... Com 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.. Com 
Endicott John:on Corp...... Com 


Endicott Johnson Corp. , . .Pfd. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ; 

Garlock Packing Co....... 
General Electrie Co.. 


General Tire & Rubber Co....... 1140, 
B. F. Goodrich Co... ; : $5. Pf 
B. F. Goodrich Co..... Com 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co. Com 
Jenkins Bros......... Com 
Jenkins Bros......... Fd. 
Jenkins Bros... .... .Pfd 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Com 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co... Com 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. Pfc. 
Mohawk Rubber Co. . Com 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc. Com 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co.. Inc. Pfd. 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. Com 
Rome Cable Corp. Com. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. Com. 
Shellmar Products Co. Pfd. 


STocK OF 
Rate PAYABLE RreorpD 
$1.75 q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
0.593< q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
0.15 q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
0.15 4 Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
1.00 G Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
0.25 Mar. 15 Mar. 
1.621% q Mar. 15 Mar 
0.40 Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
0 504q May 15 Apr. 10 
0.25 q Apr. 9 Mar. 18 
0.75 q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
1.00 q Apr. Mar. 25 
0.50 Apr. 20 Apr. 5 
0.50 q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
0.40 q. Apr. 25 Mar. 15 
Pfd. 1.0614 a. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
d. 1.25 accum Mar 30 Mar. 8 
9.75 Mar 22 Mar. 3% 
0.10 q Mar. 29 Mar. 20 
0.25 Mar. 24 Mar. 15 
1.00 Mar. 29 Mar. J5 
1.7 Mar. 29 Mar. 15 
0.25 Mar. 26 Mar. 13 
0 25 Mar. 20 Mar. 9% 
0.30 4 Apr. ] Mar, 20 
0.50 Apr. 15 Mar. 25 
0.10 extra Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
1.25 q. Apr 1 Mar. 15 
0.15 Apr. 10 Mar. 2S 
0.15 4 Mar. 28 Mar. 13 
0.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
0.39 init. Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 


The need for a more efficient and durable air 
control valve prompted Valvair Corporation to 
develop a basic valve that has proven to be highly 
successful in continuous hard service. 

The valve illustrated below is one of the many 
types available. 





LEVER OPERATED FOUR-WAY VALVE 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard 
valves have been operated more than two million times without 
leak with air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed 
for indefinite life and exceptionally hard service. 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—'4, 38, 42, 34 and 1 inch—and 
in two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be fur- 
nished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, 
cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or solenoid 
operated. 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva- 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 
literature. 


VALVAIR CORPORATION 
454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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Stabilizes Vinyl Chloride Plastics 
and coatings against heat and 
exposure discoloration. 


Transparent 
Colorless 
Odorless 

Heat Resisting 
Films and Extrusions 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


Dominion of Canada 


432,756-764. Cover Member for a Wheel. G. 
U.S.A. 








A. Lyon, Allenhurst, N. J., 
132,767. Vehicle Cushion Tire. J. Pezzano, 
Staten Jsland, N. ¥., USA. 
: 2. Inflatable Pessary. M. E. Schimpf, 
s, Mo., U.S.A. 
432,788. Respirator. American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., assignee of W. J. Joyce, 


Lancaster, Pa., both in the U.S.A. 

432,827. In ‘a Coupling for a Fluid Conduct- 
ing Pipe, a Receptacle for the Pipe, an Annu- 
lar Packing of Pliant Material in Which Me- 
tallic Bearsng Means Are Embedded. Canadian 


Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., as- 
signee of G. K. Newell, near Pitcairn, Pa., 
U.S.A. 


432,828. In a Process of Creping Cloth, the 
Use of an Adhesive Layer of Synthetic Resin. 


Cincinnati Industries, Inc., assignee of W. W. 
Rowe, both of Lockland, O., U.S.A. 

432,855. Adhesive Tape. International Plas- 
tic Corp., Chicago, Ill., assignee of G. Schie- 
man, Morristown, N. J., U.S.A. 

432,856. Adhesive Tape Consisting of Five 
Layers of Material Firmly Secured together, 
Including: a Pressure-Sealing Adhesive Layer 
of Polymerized Isobutylene, Natural Rubber, 


and Soft Hydrogenated Terpene Resin; a Plas- 
tic Separator Layer of Vinyl Chloride-Vinyl 
Acetate Resin; a Base of Paper Impregnated 
with the Material of the Separator Layer; a Re- 
pellent Primer Layer of the Vinyl Chloride- 
Vinyl Acetate Resin, and a Layer of Material 
Repellent to the Pressure-Sealing Adhesive In- 
cluding an Incompletely Hydrolyzed Polyvinyl 
Acetate and a Sodium Sulphonate of an Oleic 


Acid Ester of an Aliphatic Compound. Interna- 
tional Plastic Corp., Chicago, Ill., assignee of 
G. Schieman, Morristown, N. J., both in the 


U.S.A. 

432,902. Conveyer Belt Including a Body 
Portion of Rubber, a Longitudinal Load-Carry- 
ing Layer of Flexible Cables Embedded in the 
Body Portion, and Transversely Extending Tex- 
tile Weft Cords in the Layer of Cables. Wing- 
foot Corp., assignee of P. D. Suloff, both of 
Akron, is -5.A. 

432,913. In a Sand Blending Machine, a 
Frame with a Sand Receptacle Mounted there- 
on, and an Endless Belt forming a Movable 
Bottom for the Receptacle; the Belt is Formed 
of Rubber Integrally Molded Teeth Projecting 
from One Face in Spaced Apart Rows. W. P. 
Muir, Toronto, assignee and co-inventor with R. 
H. MaclInnes, St. Catherine, both in Ont. 

432,916. Syphonic Valve Including a Sleeve- 
Like Rubber Valve Element. O. J. Burke, New 
— N. ¥.. USA. 

432,935. In Apparatus Including a Pair of 
Radio-Shielded Insulated Conductors, a Sleeve 
of Flexible Insulating Material for Electrically 


Connecting the Conductors to Each Other. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., New York, assignee of 
J. R. Frei, Sidney, both in N. Y., U.S.A. 


432,955. For Self-Laying Track- Type Vehi- 
cles, a Track Including Parallel Flexible Bands 
of Rubber-Like Material in Which Are Em- 
bedded Tension Elements and Cross Straps. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
C. O. Slemmons, Copley, O., both in the U.S.A. 

432,958. Golf Ball Molded from a Thermo- 
plastic Compound from the Group of Organic 
Acid Esters of Cellulose and Cellulose Ethers. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., as- 
signee of W. E. Gloor, New Brunswick, N. J., 
both in the U.S.A. 

432,993. Portable Power Cable Having a 
Plurality of Rubber Insulated Conductors, Rub- 
ber Fillers for Smoothing the Cable Contour, 
and a Rubber Jacket Pressing Fillers and Con- 
ductor Insulation together. American Steel & 


Wire Co. of N. J., Cleveland, O., assignee of 
J. J. Morrison, Worcester, Mass., both in the 
U.S.A. 


432,994. Electric Cable Including Cables, In- 
sulated Conductors, a Body of Crepe Paper Sur- 
rounding the Cabled Conductors, and an Outer 
Rubber Jacket. American Steel & Wire Co. of 


N. J., Cleveland, O., assignee of J. J. Morri- 
son, Worcester, Mass., both in the U.S.A. 
433,018. In a Sealed Regulator Enclosure for 


a Vibrator and an Inert Gas for Protecting the 


NOTE: Owing to an unavoidable delay in se- 
curing our copies of “‘The Official Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office’’ from Wash- 


ington, no abstracts of U. S. patents will appear 
in this issue. We hope, however, to resume 
their publication next month. EDITOR. 


Contents thereof, a Base Including a Plate 
Member of Hard Insulation, and a Metallic 
Member Qverlying the Plate and Carrying a 


Non-Porous body Member of Sott Rubber. 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., assignee 
of W. Rady, Anderson, Ind., both in the 
U.S.A. 

433,028. Adhesive Tape. Minnesota Mining 


& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., assignee of E. R. 
McLecd, Great Neck, N. Y., both in the U.S.A. 

433,092. Hermetically Sealed Container Con- 
sisting of a Tubular Body of Non-Fibrous Pro- 
tective Material to the Interior Surface of 
Which Is Laminated a Layer of Rubber Hydro- 
chloride. G. A. Moore, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

433,110. For Controlling Fluid Flow, a Pop- 
pet Valve, with the Poppet Element of an Or- 
ganic Plastic Product Free from Appreciable 
Cold Flow. Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., assignee of W. C. Trautman, North Hol- 
lywood, Calif., both in the U.S.A. 

433,121. Molded Panel for a_ Refrigerator 
Door Including a Base Portion of Laminated 
Kraft Paper Impregnated with Phenolic Con- 
densation Resin, a Surface Sheet of Alpha Pulp 
Paper Partially Impregnated with Phenolic 
Condensation Resin, and a Coating of Urea 
Resin on the Portions Free from the Phenolic 
Resin. Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., assignee of H. C. Guhl, Sharon, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Container for Packaging Coffee In- 
cluding a Tubular Body of Paper Laminated 
to an Inner Rubber Hydrochloride Layer. Shell- 
mar Products Co., Mount Vernon, O., assignee 
of G. A. Moore, New York, N. Y., both in the 
J.S.A 


Treated 
Thermo- 
Materials 


433,162. Flexible Fabric Product 
with a Moisture- and Wear-Resistant, 
setting Material. Southern Friction 


Co., assignee of H. Snow, both of Charlotte, 
N.C; USGA. 
433,178. In a Joint Construction Including a 


Housing and a Ball Member in the Housing, a 
Resilient Bushing between Ball and Housing. 
Thompson Products, Inec., Cleveland, O., as- 
signee of M. P. Graham, Detroit, Mich., both in 
the U.S.A. 

433,187. Molded Transmission Belt Com- 
posed of a Vulcanized Unitary Body of Fabric 
and Rubber. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee 


of R. S. Carter, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., 
U.S.A. 
433,241. Woven Mesh Fabric Composed of 


Thread-Like Strands of 
Vinylidine Chloride. Avery Corp., assignee of 
C. Strauss, both of Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

433,280. Casing for Meat or Food Products 
Consisting of an Outer Sleeve of Film-Forming 
Synthetic Resin and an Inner Sleeve of an In- 
testinal Casing Material. Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., assignee of S. Oppenheimer, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. 

433,326. In a Machine for Polishing Wooden 
Dowel Pins, Rolls Covered with Leather, Rub- 
ber, or Other Substance Insuring Good Contact 
and Appropriate Friction. U. A. Beaupre, 
Ste-Therese de Blainville, P. Q. 

433,330. In Manufacturing Dipped Rubber 
Goods, the Use of an Inflatable Former. G. 
Ingram, Ilford, Essex, England. 

433,336. In a Wheel Cover Structure, a Cover 
of Resiliently Deflectable Plastic Material. G. 
A. Lyon, Allenhurst, N. J., S.A. 

433,346. Nipple fora inca Bottle. Hygeia. 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., —. - nH. 3. 
Ganson, both of Buffalo, N. an Das 

433,391. Heating Pad with a Flexible Heat- 
ing Element Consisting of a Sheet of Electri- 
cally Conducting Rubber. Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of 
K. L. Woodman, Mansfield, O., U.S.A. 

433.424. In a Joint Consisting of Two Units, 
an Element of Rubber between the Opposing 
Surfaces of the Units and Secured thereto. 
Lord Mfg. Co., assignee of G. H. Kaemmierling, 
both of Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Unitary Non-Fibrous 


433,481. Oxygen Mask for Use at High Alti- 
tudes. A. Bulbulian, Rochester, Minn., 
U.S.A. 

433,482. In an Electric Motor Support with 


a Flange Surrounding the Motor, a Ring of Ma- 
terial Which Does not Transmit Vibrations, be- 
tween Flange and Motor. A. Champagne, Mon- 


treal, P. Q. 
433,555. Fountain Pen with Collapsible = 
Reservoir. Eversharp, Inc., assignee of 


Cloutier, both of Chicago, ill, U.S.A. 

433,558. In a Method of Forming a Reen- 
forced Sliver, the Use of a Continuous Strand 
of Thermoplastic Resinous Material. Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, as- 
signee of J. R. McMillin and S. H. Lake, both 
of Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


433,568. In a Liquid Container, Supporting 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Members of a_ Flexible Non-Metallic Materia] 
Including a Thermoplastic Material. |! mperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, assicnee of 
L. Shakesby, Bradmore, Wolverhampton, and 
S. H. Smith, Denton, Manchester, all in Eng- 
land. 

433,601. In a Flexible Engine Mount, a Meta] 


Plate to the Opposite Faces of Which Are 
Bonded Resilient Rubber Cushions. United 
Aircraft Corp., assignee of R. E. Gorton, both 
of East Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 
i 


574,126. Sealing for Joints. B. B. Chemi- 
cal Co., Ltd., L. E. Puddefoot, W. H. Swire, 
and A. D. Woods. 

574,150. Wearing Apparel. Dunlop Rub- ' 
ber Co., Ltd., and M. Greenfield. 

574,154. Seal or Packing. J. G. W. Yager. 

574,168. Resinous Coating Material for 


Metal Surfaces. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine., and A. Hershberger. 

574,172 Adhesive Dressing or Plaster, 
Cuxson, Gerrard & Co., Ltd., H. Hindley, and 
B. L. Chapman. 

574,197. Electric Cables. 
struction & Maintenance Co., Ltd., J. N. 
E. W. Smith, and F. Mattingley. 

574,241. Resilient Mounting for Vehicle 
Seats. F. C. Sarjeant (trading as E. Sar. 
jeant & Co.). f 

574.836. Cycle and Like Pedals. Hercules 
Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd., and T. A. Yapp. 

574,406. Resilient Suspension of Vehicle 
Wheels. Aero Engines, Ltd., and G. F. Hal. 
liday. 

574,419. 
Oe, Equipment, Ltd., 


Telegraph Con. 
Dean, 


Shock Absorbers, 
and C. J. Underwood. 
4,448. Laminated Materials. Expanded 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. N. Shelmerdine. 
574,534. ‘Oil Seals and Like Packing Devices, 
P. R. Hallam, C. H. Jackson, and J. F. Tatlow. 


Oleo-Pneumatic 


574,619. Fluid-Sealing Glands for Rotating 
Shafts. J. H. Whitaker. 

574,772. Rubber Dinghies. N. H. May and 
W. B. Luard. 

574,898. Reenforced Rubber Articles. E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and L. R. 
Herndon. 

574,990. Folding Pedals of Bicycles. W. E, 


Stirk, R. H. Pye, and J. Hammond. 

575,020. Resilient Bushes, Couplings, Joints, 
Ete. H. Clayton-Wright. 

575,097. Electric Cables. A. D. Ferguson and 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. 


PROCESS 


Dominion of Canada 


432,748. Molded Stereotype of Thermoplastic 
Material. L. R. Cragg, York Township, Ont. 
432,839. Large Inflatable Articles as Meteor- 


ological Balloons from Aqueous Dispersions of 
Rubber or the Like. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
London, England, assignee of J. C. Partridge, 
J. Rogerson and F. W. Warren, all of Manches- 
ter, Lancaster, England. 


432,903. Tubular Packaging Material. Wing- 
foot Corp., Akron, assignee of C. E. Gardner 
Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., U.S.A. 

433,042. Rubber Hydrochloride Containers. 


Shellmar Products Co., assignee of O. J. De 
Sylva, both of Mount Vernon, O., S.A. 

433,049. Reenforced Projection on a Rubbt 
Article. United States Rubber Co., New York 
N. Y., assignee of M. C. Teague, Ridgewood, N 
J., and R. R. Sterrett, Naugatuck, Conn., al 
in the U.S.A. 

433,140-141. Hosiery with Elastic Portion 
Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J,, 
assignee of P. L. Thurston and D. Nagley, bo 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., both in the U.S.A. 

433,312. Uniting Two Rubber Hydrochloride 


Surfaces. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee 0 
E. Gardner, Cuyahoga Falls, both in 0 

U.S.A. 

433,330. Dipped Rubber Goods. G. Ingram, 


Ilford, Essex, England. 

433,533. Heat-Sealing Superposed Ethylene 
Polymer Films. Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. H. Latham, 
Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


573,707. Formation of Rubber Treads on Ve- 
hicle Tires. L. F. Wallis. 
574,014. Textiles and other Articles Having 


a Basis of Polyviny! Compound. H. Dreyfus. 

574,131. Production of Goods of, or Contain- 
ing, Rubber from Aqueous Dispersions. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., R. G. James, 
and B. J. Newey. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


We 


PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 
NATURAL RUBBER PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces the heat created by friction and does 





not volatilize during the mix or rob the stock of the necessary tack. 


GALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17700 LAKE SHORE BLVD. CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 























WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING ALL TYPES 
OF EXTRUDERS FOR 
THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY SINCE 

1879. 

° | 

Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 


plant for the Rubber and 


lastic Industries. 





| FRANCIS SHAW &CO.LTD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND 
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574,157. Embossed Sheet Material Including 
a Polyvinyl Chloride Plastic Composition At- 
tached to a Substrate. J. H. McGill and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

574,170. Electric Resistance Elements Dur- 
High Temperature and Proof against 
Chemical Action. A. R. Wejnarth. 

574,266. Separation of Rubber from the Se- 
rum or Skim Obtained in Creaming or Centri- 
fuging Rubber Latex. United States Rubber 
Co. 

574,309. Coating Metal Surfaces with Poly- 
thene or Polythene Compositions. G. W. Wor- 
rall and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


74,388. Power Transmission Belts. Wing- 
fac ot Corp. 
574,578. Sealing Tubeless Pneumatic Tires. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., E. F. Powell, and P. 


1.646. Fireproofing Rubber. C. Shaw and 
>. Smith. 
574,903. Reenforced Rubber 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
574,919. Articles of Rubber-Like 
International Latex Processes, Ltd. 


Articles. E. I. 


Material. 


CHEMICAL 


Dominion of Canada 


432,794. Resinous 
gredients Including an 
amylanilino Amino 1,2 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
signee of G. F. D'’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., 

432,837. Preparation of Ethers of Pheny!- 
methylearbinol and Its Homologs by Condensing 
an Aryl-Substituted Monoolefin with an Alcohol 
in the Presence of an Acidic Condensation Cat- 
alyst. Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
assignee of H. M. Stanley, Tadworth, G. Min- 


Reaction Product of In- 
Aldehyde and a Sulf- 
4,-Triazole. Canadian 


koff, Epsom Downs, and J. E. Youell, Walling- 
ton, all in Surrey, England. 

132,838. Glycol Derivatives from an Alky- 
lene Oxide Interacted with an Organic Com- 


pound Containing at Least One Hydroxyl Group 
in the Presence of a Small Amount of Hexa- 


methylene Tetramine. Distillers Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, assignee of H. M. Stanley, 
Tadworth, and P. Eaglesfield, Carshalton, both 


in Surrey, England. 

432.367. New Composition of Matter Ob- 
tained by Mixing Rubber with an Aromatic 
Phosphorous Halide. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., assignee of G. D. Martin, Nitro, 
both in the U.S.A. 

Molding Composition for Making 
Acid Resisting Articles, Including Hydrolyzed 
Vegetable Fibrous Material Consisting of Cel- 
lulose and Lignin, Impregnated and Coated 
with an Acid Resisting, Thermosetting Organic 





433,019 


Resin. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
assignee of R. A. Daily and G. K. Shroyer, both 
of Muncie, Ind., both in the U.S.A. 

433,039. Corrosion-Preventive Composition 


Including a Stable, Neutral Vehicle Containing, 
Finely Dispersed, a Corrosion Inhibiting Amount 
of a Free Dicarboxylic Acid; the Composition Is 
the Hydrolyzed Condensation Product between 


Maleic Anhydride and a Polyolefinic Hydrocar- 
bon Carboxylic Acid having at Least 10 Carbon 
Atoms. Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.. assignee of E. J. Jahn, Edwardsville, 
Ill., be th in the U.S.A. 

433,04 Contacting a Light Oil Styrene 
Fraction with Hydrogen Chloride to Form 


Pheny! Chlorethane, and Reacting the Phenyl 
Chlorethane with Phenol in the Presence of 
Aluminum Chloride to Produce Hydroxy-Diphe- 
nyl eee United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphiz J. Soday, Wartmore, 
both ir Pa., "U.S. A 

$33,048. Production of a Mono-Aryl-Substi- 
tuted Phenol from Aromatic Light Oil Material 
Containing Saturated and Unsaturated Hydro- 
carbon Material. United Gas Improvement Co., 








Philadelphia, assignee of W. C. Ault, Chestnut 
Hill, both in Pa., U.S.A. 
433,129 Parasiticidal Preparation Contain- 


Active Ingredient a Halogen- 
Dominion Rubber 
assignee of W. P. 
Plains, N. J., U.S.A. 
433,186. Curing a Polymer of Vinylidene 
Chloride and Vinyl Chloride by Incorporating 
therein an Aliphatic Amine and Then Subject- 
ing to Heat. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of T. H. 
Rogers, Jr., and R. D. Vickers, all of Akron, 
O., U.S.A 

433,188. Composite Film of Rubber Hydro- 
chloride and a Copolymer of Vinyl! Chloride and 
Vinylidene Chloride. Wingfoot Corp., assignee 
of F. H. Manchester, both of Akron, O. 
433,189. Production of Butyl Aleohol and 
Wis- 
assignee 


U.S.A 


ing as Essential 
Substituted Naphthoquinone. 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
ter Horst, Pompton 


Acetone from Fermentable Molasses Mash. 
Alumni 
McCoy, 


Research Foundation, 
both of Madison, Wis., 


consir 


of E. F 


433,308. Method of Making a Resister That 
Involves the Use of a Polymeric Ester of Meth- 
acrylic Acid Which Is Subsequently Depolymer- 
ized and Driven off. Western Electric Co., Inc., 
assignee of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 


both of New York, N. assignee of C. J. 
Christensen, Summit and H. Christensen, 
Springfield, both in N. J., both in the U.S.A. 


433,313. 
ide to the Corresponding Dihaloacrylyl 
by Pyrolysis. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
of J. G. Lichty, Stow, both in O., U.S.A. 

433,382. Preparing a Heat-Convertible Fusi- 
ble Polymer of Divinyl Benzene by Polymeriz- 
ing a Divinyl Benzene Solution in a Dialkyl 
Benzene in the Presence of Both an Added In- 
hibitor Consisting of Copper and an Added 
Polymerization Catalyst. Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. 
F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

433,526. An Interpolymer of Vinyl Chloride 
and a Minor Proportion of an Itaconic Ester. 


Converting a Trihalopropiony! Hal- 
Halide 
assignee 


Canadian General Electric Co,. Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., assignee of G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 

574,016. Melamine Formaldehyde Resins. W. 
W. Triggs. (American Cynamid Co.) 

574,020. Resins from Crude Benzole and Like 
Hydrocarbons. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., L. 
Shuttleworth, and R. A. Randall. 

574,031. Solid Polymers. E. Hunter, R. B. 
Richards, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

574,034. Polymers and Copolymers of Esters 
of Vinyloxyacetic Acid. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Ine. 

574,045. Electrical Insulating Compositions. 
Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd., and B. O. 
Ashford. 


574,052. Plasticization of Rubber, Ete. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., W. E. Hardeman, and R. 
F. Daw. 

574,054. Condensation Products Containing 
Rubber. I. Marshall and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

574,057. Haloacid Halides. Wingfoot Corp. 

574,058. Separation of Butadiene from Gas- 
eous Mixtures. C. Weizmann. 

74.061. Optically Active Piperidine Bases. 
nneke Products, Ltd., F. Bergel, A. L. Morri- 
son, and H. Rinderknecht. 

574,094. Recovery of Butylene Glycol from 


Carbohydrate Fermentation Mashes. R. A. 
Walmesley, W. R. Davis, and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. 


574,095. Synthetic Resin Adhesives. Aero 
Research Ltd., and E. L. R. Mowat. 
574,134. Synthetic Polymeric Materials. D. 


H. Coffey, J. G. 
perial Chemical 

574,141 Polymers’ of 
American Cyanamid Co., 
L. Kropa. 

574,173. Vinyl Resin Composi- 
ion Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
574,216-217. Molding Materials. H. Kremer. 


Cook, W. H. G. Lake, and Im- 
Industries, Ltd. 
Isopropenyl 
A. S. Nyquist, 


Toluene 
and E. 


Plasticized 





574,220. Rubber Substitutes. V. Haas. 
574,222. Hexamethylene Diisocyanate. E. 
Burgoine, R. G. A. New, and Imperial Chemical 


oe stries, Ltd. 

.247. Plasticized Polyvinyl Aleohol Com- 
positions: Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
574,267. Molding Materials. H. Kremer. 
574,270. Rubber-Like Materials. Clayton Ani- 
line Co., Ltd., C. A. Curtis, and D. S. Stephens. 





574,272. Rubber-Like Polymers. K. Waller- 
steiner. 
574,280. Chlorinated Aliphatic Nitriles. J. J. 


Gray, F. Burgess, and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

574,320. Rubber in 
der’s Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton. 


Cellular Form. Callen- 
and G. M. 


7 Electrical ‘Insulation Compositions. 
G. R. Shepherd. (Westinghouse Electrie Inter- 
national Co.) 


574,358. Organic Compound Containing Sul- 
fur. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and 
W. A. Hoffman. 


574,366. Adhesive Bonding Compositions. B. 
B. Chemical Co., Ltd., L. E. Puddefoot, W. H. 
Swire, A. D. Woods, ‘and K. J. George. 

574,382. Cellular Material of Low Density. 


Sir E. V. Appleton, R. C. Rose, P. H. Plesch, 
and Cefoil, Ltd. 
574,446. Saturated Ketones. C. Weizmann. 
574,449. Polymerization of Vinyl Organic 


Esters. R. G. R. Bacon, R. Hill, J. R. 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
574,454. Copolymers of Trichlorethylene. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 
574,455. Transparent Polyamide Structures. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
574,482. Polymerization of Vinyl 
R. G. R. Bacon, L. B. Morgan, W. B. 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
574,488. Plasticization of Polyamides and 
Polyester Amides. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 


Lewis, 


Chloride. 
Whalley. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


574,515. Treatment of Gels and 
Precipitates. Houdry Process Corp. 

574,606. Complex Esters and Polymers there. 
of. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

574,648. Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. |mpe- 
rial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Gelatinous 


574,653. Organo Silicon Compounds. Corn. 
ing Glass Works. 
574,679. Polymeric Esters. Imperial Chem. 


ical Industries, Ltd. 

574,688. Polymerization of Tetrafluorethyl- 
ene. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

574,692. Coating Compositions. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

574,713. Polyamides. Wingfoot Corp. 

574,739. Treatment of Linear Polymers with 
Formaldehyde or Formaldehyde-Liberating Sub- 
stances. D. A. Harper, R. J. W. Reynolds, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

574,790-792. Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins. W, 
Charlton, J. B. Harrison, L. E. Perrins, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

574,804. Plastic Materials for Covering Elec. 
tric Conductors. British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
and E. W. Mills. 

574,834-835. 
Powder Co. 

574,839. 
diene. J. C 


Chlorinated Rubber. Hercules 


Process for the Separation of Buta- 
Arnold (Standard Oil Development 


Emulsion Polymerization 
$ Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. 
574,901. Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., and G, 


of Vinyl 


Thiols. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Sulfene Amides. United States Rub- 


Chlorinated Polythenes. J. R. Myles, 
Garner, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 


575,096. 
Pow. 
Ltd. 


MACHINERY 


Dominion of Canada 


433,564. Tire Building Machine. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., roma 0, — of F. S. Sternad, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., U.S./ 

United Kingdom 
574,108. Apparatus for Making Insulating 


Coatings. J. W. Roberts, Ltd., and N. L. Dol- 
bey. 

574,211. Destructible Form, 
the Manufacture of Seamless 
Other Articles. L. L. Greneker. 

574,388. Apparatus for Making Power Trans- 
mission Belts. Wingfoot Corp. 

574,639. Injection Molding Machines. 
Goldhard and D. D. Prenn. 

574,670. Device to Rasp or Grind Tire Cov- 


Particularly for 
Fuel Tanks and 






e. 3 





ers, Ete. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., H. Will- 
shaw, and S. N. Goodhall. 

574,821. Apparatus for Attaching Valve 
Stems to Inner Tubes. Wingfoot Corp. 

575,046. Tread Vulcanizing Mold. Super 
Mold Corp. of California. 
Dominion of Canada 

433,089. Wheel Structure. G. A. Lyon, Allen- 
hurst, N. J., U. 

433,334-335,3% 339. Wheel = Structure. G. 
A. Lyon, Allenhurt, N. J., U.S.A. 


433,426. Hose Connector. Michigan Patents 
Corp., assignee of D. W. Main and R. G. Cox, 
all of Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 

433,432. Hose Clamp. National 
assignee of E. W. North and W. O. 
of Rockford, Ti., U.S.A. 

433,500. Wheel Structure. G. A. 
lenhurst, N. J., U.S.A. 


Lock Co., 
Burke, all 


Lyon, Al- 


United Kingdom 


574,101. Hose Clips. H. 
and C. Terry. 

574,105. Means for Indicating Compressive 
or Tensile Loads. Rubery Owen & Co., Ltd., 


Terry & Sons, Ltd., 


D. D. Arnott, and H. E. Jackson. 
574,192. Fasteners for Conveyer and Other 
Belts. C. B. Bowden and W. J. Bond. 
574,204. Joints for Coaxial Conductor Elec- 
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WEB GUIDE ~~ 


This automatic control prevents waste of material and time. 
In scores of plants, the WALDRON-DICKHAUT AUTOMATIC 
TENSIONING WEB GUIDE is paying for itself many times 





“Slack edge’ troubles aggravated by increasing the width 
of goods in calendering are being completely overcome 
through installations of this highly efficient WALDRON-DICK- 
Automatic Tensioning feature eliminates 
the variations that result from manually controlling tensions. 


HAUT Web Guide. 
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over in the savings in breaks and shutdowns. 


Bulletin No. 107 is available on request. 
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Vrain Ghhice + Works ~NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


BUILDERS OF QUALITY_ 


MACHINES SINCE 


1827 























We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 









































* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 





We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types 


A Note or Wire Will 
Bring You Prices and 


Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 


PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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tric Cables. Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd., and H. Birkby. 
574,269. Electrical Switch Apparatus for 


Operating Devices on Aircraft and Other Pur- 
poses. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. W. 
Connecting Device for Electrical Ca- 
.. Lacoste. 
574,553. Firing 
Guns. Dunlop Rubber Co., 





Mechanism for Automatic 
Ltd., H. W. Trevas- 


kis, and L. Hercklebout. 

574,602. Stripping Tool for Electric Cables. 
W. C. Karasek. 

574,797. Pipe Couplings. Automotive Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., and W. H. J. Brock. 
Financial 

(Continued from page 118) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., Canada.. 
For 1945: net profit, $1,385,959, equal 
to $4.30 a common share, against $1,- 
352,800, or $4.14 a share, in 1944, 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. 
1945: consolidated net profit, $398,476, 
equal to 67¢ a share, compared with 
$355,374, or 59¢ a share, in 1944; sales 
of rubber, $4,923,071, against $3,072,- 
592; provision for taxes, $218,011, 
against $287,252; current assets, De- 
cember 31, 1945, $2,123,062, current lia- 
bilities, $198,110, compared with §2,- 
016,160 and $189,555, respectively, a 
year earlier. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., and _ subsidiaries. For 
1945: net income, $3,649,342, equal to 
$1.87 a share, against $3,958,103, or 
$2.03 a share, for 1944; net sales, $63,- 
548,377, against $62,929,359. 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. For 
1945: net income, $343,970, equal to 
$2.43 each on 141,638 common shares, 
against $361,119, or $2.65 a share, a 
year earlier; net sales, $7,857,399, a 
new high, against $6,715,016; income 
and excess profits taxes, $1,028,324, 
against $1,034,841; current assets, De- 
cember 31, 1945, $2,236,631; current 
liabilities, $313,598. 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. For 1945: net income, 
$831,449, or $7.21 each on 79,766 com- 
mon shares, against $659,862, or $5.06 
a share, in 1944. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., Ak- 
ron, O. For 1945: net income, $614,- 
503, equal to $3.99 each on 154,000 com- 
mon shares, compared with $285,069, or 
$1.85 a share, in 1944; net sales, $13,- 
063,090, against $8,568,615. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For 1945: net income, $13,- 
539,160, equal to $1.53 each on 8,852,- 
244 shares outstanding, as compared 
with $13,450,636, or $6.08 a share, in 
1944. 


For 





CALENDAR 


Apr. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Packaging Exposition. Public Au- 
ditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Chemical Society. 
lantic City, N. J. 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations. 1946 Safety Con- 
vention and Exhibition. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. 
Society of Plastics Industry. Na- 
tional Plastic Exposition. Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. Hotel Claremont, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
New York Rubber Group. 
McAlpin, New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing. Detroit, Mich. 
American Society for Testing 
Materials. Annual Meeting and 
Seventh Exhibit of Testing Appa- 
ratus and Related Equipment. 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 24-26. Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Annual Conference. Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Apr. 2-5. 


Apr. 8-12. At- 


Apr. 8-9. 


Apr. 22-27. 


Hotel 


May 17. 


May 24. Hotel 


June 4. 


June 17-20. 


June 24-28. 





New Jersey Zine Co., New York, N. 
Y. For 1945: net income, $5,161,243, 
equal to $2.63 a share, contrasted with 
$5,283,423, or $2.70 a share, in 1944. 


Philadelphia Insulated Wire 
Philadelphia, Pa. For 1945: 
$36,389, compared with net 
$8,791 the year before. 


Co., 
net loss, 
profit of 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. For 1945: net income, $1,533,- 
968, equal to $2.44 a share, contrasted 
with $1,677,465, or $2.67 a share, in 
1944; net sales, $51,545,451, against 
$62,580,740; provision for contingen- 
cies, $450,000, against $750,000; taxes, 
$3,771,162, against $8,624,053; inven- 
tories at year-end $6,614,277, against 
$7,201,603; current assets at year-end, 
$19,214,843, current liabilities, $4,116,- 
803, contrasted with $18,756,322 and 
$6,527,849, respectively, a vear earlier. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and_ subsidiaries. For 
1945: net income, $636,136, equal to 
$2.13 a share, against $671,292, or $2.25 
a share, in 1944; net sales $16,758,016, 
against $16,909,154; taxes, $1,710,000, 
against $1,900,000. 
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Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Ning 
months ended December 31, 1945: ne 
profit, $217,899, equal to $1.14 a share 
compared with $402,662, or $2.12 
share, in 1944. 


a 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, X 
Y., and domestic subsidiaries. Fo, 
1945: net income, $4,829,814, or $2.4 
a share, compared with $5,153,355, o; 
$2.61 a share, in 1944. 


Secony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine., Ney 
York, N. Y. For 1945: consolidated 
net income, $42,301,983, equal to $1.36 
each on 31,708,452 capital shares out. 
standing, compared with $62,349,556. 
or $2 a share, in 1944. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
subsidiaries. For 1945: 
net income, $15,666,543, equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $4.44 a com. 
mon share, against $13,350,217, or $4.1) 
a share, in 1944, 


Pa., and 
consolidated 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 0, 
Year ended October 31, 1945: net in. 
come before renegotiation, $504,88). 
equal, after preferred dividends, t 
$1.83 a common share, contrasted with 
$510,145, or $1.34 a share, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; net sales, $26,288. 
523, against $22,904,820; current as- 
sets on October 31, $7,078,650; current 
liabilities, $1,925,254. 


United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass., and wholly owned subsidiary. 
For 1945: net income, $567,148, equal 
to $3.79 a share, compared with $496,- 
197, or $3.82 a share, in 1944; taxes, 
$2,530,000, against $1,767,500. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For 1945: net profit, 
$2,341,861, equal to $2.79 a common 
share, against $2,350,851, or $2.80 a 
share, in 1944. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. For 1945: consolidated _ net 
sales, $471,506,473, a new high, con- 
trasted with $443,077,453 in 1944; net 
income, after all charges, $13,024,778, 
equal, after $8 a share for the pre- 
ferred stock, to $4.44 a common share. 
against $15,832,613, ov $6.04 a share; 
taxes, $47,025,988, against $57,584- 
271; net working capital, $110,070,924, 
against $93,732,772; current assets, 
$167,567,570, current liabilities, $57,- 
496,646, against $157,209,948 and $63,- 
477,176, respectively, the end of 1944; 
foreign assets, $21,346,741, against 
$15,542,854. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For 1945: net income, $26, 


800,766, equal to $2.03 a share, com- 
pared with $24.919,622, or $1.94 a share, 
in 1944; net sales, $684,730,060, against 
$830,480,435. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Firestone Motor Mounting Test Machine 


New Mounting Test Machine | 


IRESTONE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO., Akron, 
O., has announced a new motor mounting test machine, | 
also known as the Link-Riesing machine and manufactured | 
by the Link Engineering Co. Dead weights are used for | 
static loading of the mountings being tested, and limit 
switches control their acceptable load deviations under test | 
conditions. | 
Operation of the machine is as follows: The mountings | 
are loaded in nests on a chain conveyer. If the mountings 
are within load deflection tolerances to which the limit 
switches are adjusted, they will pass through the machine 
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Tackifier hot GRE 











to a container placed at the end of the conveyer. Parts not | Koresin, t-butyl phenol-acetylene condensate, is available 


within the tolerances are picked up by a solenoid arm and 
dropped into the reject chute. 


from pilot plant production. It is highly regarded as a tacki- 


A push-button station is provided on the side of the ma- | fier for Buna-S and has been suggested for use in varnishes. 


chine which can check mountings at the rate of one every | 
three seconds. A red indicating light flashes when the | 
solenoid is energized. The machine is of welded steel con- 
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Of course he uses the Cam- 
bridge Roll Pyrometer. This 
accurate, quick-acting, rugged 
instrument instantly indicates the 
surface temperatures of still and 
moving rolls. Its regular use 
will go a long way in prevent- 
ing over-heating during calen- 
dering, one of the principal The roll model is 
causes of scorched rubber. Write for checking surface 
oo - temperatures of still 
for description bulletins. or moving rolls; the 
mold type for check- 

CAMBRI DGE ing surface tempera- 
tures of mold cavi- 

ties; the needle type 


Roll ° Needle ° Mold for *within-the- 
PYROMETERS iat 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


| 
| 


| 








/ Roll Model | 





GENERAL PROPERTIES: 


Melting Range: 115-130°C. 
Color: Tan-Brown. 


Soluble in: Hydrocarbons, drying oils, ketones, esters, 
sec-butanol. 


Compatible with: GR-S, oil soluble phenolics, 
coumarone -indene resins, polyvinyl butyral, 
polyvinyl chloride, methyl methacrylate, ethyl 
cellulose. 


Available in 350-pound Fiberpaks. 


Inquiries from rubber fabricators, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, and others are welcomed. 


For information and samples of this synthetic resin, write: 


General Aniline & Film 
Corporation 


Development Department 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 














Rayco Flock has great potentialities for mini- 
mizing marking in sole compounds of either 
crude, synthetic or reclaim. In addition it en- 
hances tear-resistance and wear-resistance. 
To assure you maximum results, we “Research- 
fit” our flocks to your needs, giving you the 
exact cut and type needed for your individual 


compounds. 


Request Working Sample 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 
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Close-up Showing Action of Reject Solenoid 


struction. Needle bearings are used to reduce friction of 
moving parts, and chain drives are used for the conveyer 
and loading cam. Synchronized drive assures uniform and 
identical load application, duration, and release for each 
mounting tested. A rod type of ejector is available for 
testing mountings without steel inserts for which the sole- 
noid cannot be used. 





Boiler Feedwater Control 


IREYE boiler feedwater control type B177N, made by 

the Combustion Control Corp., is designed to provide 
fully automatic control for commercial and industrial boil- 
ers. It maintains desired water level through valve or 
pump control and instantly cuts off fuel supply and sounds 
an alarm at a predetermined dangerous low water level. 
The control operates without any moving mechanical ele- 
ments, and the only contact with the boiler is through an 
auxiliary fitting containing metal probe rods mounted par- 
allel to the water column and wired to the Fireye control. 
The three probes mark boiler feedwater pump-on and off 
levels and the low water danger point. When water falls 
below the middle probe, the unit closes the circuit control- 
ling the pump and water feeds into the boiler until the top 
probe is reached. Should the water level drop below the 
third or safety probe, Fireye immediately shuts off the fuel 
supply and sounds an alarm. 

The unit is contained in a dust-tight, weatherproof 
pressed steel housing, operates on 115-230 volts, 60 cycles 
A.C. supply, has an output of 10 amperes at 115 volts or five 
amperes at 230 volts, and has pure silver relay contacts. 
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Fireye Automatic Control for Boiler Feedwater 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ascoli on Natural Rubber 


World demand for rubber is likely to rise in the near 
future to a total of between 1,750,000 and 2,000,000 tons 
a year, F. D. Ascoli said in a discussion of the rubber 
situation on the eve of his departure for Malaya. Mr. 
Ascoli, a director of Dunlop Malayan Estates, calculated 
that to meet this demand there will be available roughly 
175,000 tons of natural rubber from unoccupied territory 
including about 134,000 tons of plantation rubber with the 
balance wild rubber; he foresees a drop in wild rubber 
output from the recent 86,000 tons to something nearer 
the prewar level of 33,000 tons. The most that can be 
expected from the reoccupied territories, he feels, is an 
average of 500,000 tons a year for this year and the next, 
making in all only 675,000 tons of natural rubber, so 
that over a million tons would have to be supplied by 
synthetic rubber. 

Mr. Ascoli is confident that natural rubber will be able 
to hold the field against synthetic rubber of the present 
type unless the price of the latter is brought drastically 
below that of the natural product. However he considers 
that the problem may not be wholly an economic one; it 
may become political. 

He went on to emphasize the need of leveling prices in 
the producing areas if the peace and economic prosperity 
of these territories are to be taken into consideration; 
but he realized that such a leveling process might involve 
much delay. As to costs, these would be considerably 
influenced by rehabilitation, which on the potential crop 
for a full year on the average estate might cost 3d. to 4d. 
a pound at least; while on those estates where the neces- 
sary labor force was seriously depleted and it was im- 
possible to harvest a full year’s crop, the cost of rehabili- 
tation might work out at 1s. a pound on the first year’s crop. 

Referring especially to conditions on the Dunlop estates, 
Mr. Ascoli announced that the latex centrifuging plants 
had been found to be in fair order and that some had 
actually been operated by the Japanese; on the whole the 
situation was better than had been feared might be the 
case. The Rubber Research Institute at Kuala Lumpur, 
he added, was also intact and had been kept working 
throughout the occupation period. 

On the subject of steps to be taken to improve plantation 
rubber in the postwar period, Mr. Ascoli said that while 
a report by the Imperial Institute indicated that experts, 
both commercial and technical, could see no necessity of 
radical improvement or alteration of methods, he was 
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If you own a Scott Tester, 
pass this ad along to your 
Maintenance Man. Complete set 
of previous Data Sheets will 
be sent you free upon request. 





O 


O 


CALIBRATION OF 
SCOTT TESTERS (Con.) 


If a high reading results from checking the record- 
ing head (per Data Sheet No. 1), there are 3 causes: 
1. On earlier testers, the weight—held by a set screw 
—may have been raised closer to the pivot of the 
pendulum. 2. Mass may have been removed from 
the weights. 3. The weight may have been removed 
and put back on the pendulum upside down. 


If a high reading cannot be corrected by adjusting 
the position of the weight, it is advisable to send 
the head of the-tester to the manufacturer for 
recalibration. 


Usually any error found in calibrating is a low read- 
ing, generally caused by undue friction within the 
head mechanism. First check the bearings holding 
the head shaft. These are lubricated with a special 
grease, in which dirt and lint may accumulate after 
years of service. To clean, remove bearings from the 
head and wash carefully in gasoline or commercial 
solvent. After washing, cup the bearing in the palm 
of the left hand so that the inner race does not rub 
against the skin; place the right thumb against the 
inner race with moderate pressure, revolving it 
slowly. Any particles of rust or foreign matter can 
thus be felt. To produce a good calibration, the bear- 
ings must be entirely clean of any material that 
would impair free rotation. 


After cleaning, lubricate the bearing with a very 
small amount of white vaseline. Never use gear 
lubricants or machine oil, which tend to oxidize upon 
exposure. 
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The many Scott Testers supply the 
needs of testing textiles, rubber, 
wire, paper, etc., up to 1 ton tensile. 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 
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SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
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“TRULY” A UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 

MACHINE. CUTS CURED, SEMI-CURED AND 

UNCURED STOCKS. SOLID UP TO 134” O.D., 
TUBULAR UP TO 5” O.D. 





UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 
MACHINE (4-H) 


This machine’s design and operation has 
been the solution to many baffling washer 
cutting problems. 


FINE 


TOOLS 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
LOMBARD SMITH CO. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Representative for the 
Schuster Magnetic Gauge 
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hopeful that the advantage of producing a different type 
of rubber by scientifically controlled mass methods would 
again be reviewed. He felt that the shortage of equipment 
might induce owners to adopt some system of amalgama- 
tion of factories under more satisfactory supervision. He 
also foresaw the need of centralization to cope with in- 
creased world demand for latex, since high quality latex, 
most of which must be concentrated, can only be produced 
in factories sufficiently large to justify the employment 
of a qualified technical staff. 


Meetings of the Plastics Group, S.C.I. 


The program of meetings and lectures of the Plastics 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry during the 
first five months of 1946 include the following: 

January 10. Joint meeting with the Faraday Society; 
lecture on “The Infra-Red Examination of Plastics,” by 
G. B. B. M. Sutherland, of Cambridge University. 

February 13. Lecture by G. L. Riddell, of the Paint & 
Allied Trades’ Research Association, on “Science and Pack- 
aging.” 

February 20. Lecture by P. A. Small, of the plastics 
division of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., on “Dif- 
fusion of Plasticizers from Polyvinyl Chloride Composi- 
tions.” 

March 20. Lecture on “Aminoplastic Adhesives.” 

May 10. Joint meeting with the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Section of the Society of Chemical Industry; lecture 
by D. W. Harbour of Cellumold, Ltd., on “Some Solubility 
Relations in Phenol Formaldehyde Resins.” 


British Rubber Industry Notes 


Recently 500,000 pairs of rubber-soled plimsolls in chil- 
dren’s sizes were imported from Canada, and local educa- 
tion authorities, schools, and youth organizations sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education and the Departments of 
Education for Scotland and Northern Ireland were given 
a temporary monopoly of purchases for their physical 
training classes; the plimsolls were loaned and not resold 
to individual school children. Wholesalers and retailers 
were permitted to dispose, without restriction, of any 
surplus stocks remaining after priority orders placed 
before February 15 were filled. 

Among the exhibits to be shown at the National Exhi- 
bition of Design “Britain Can Make It,” scheduled to open 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum on September 24, will 
be domestic rubber equipment, metal and plastics, plastic 
furniture, and linoleum and oilcloth. 

In his annual report for 1944, Sir Wilfrid Garrett, for- 
merly chief inspector of factories, showed that there was 
a marked decrease in accidents in industry in general 
that year. The rubber industry had one fatal accident 
and 1,655 non-fatal accidents. Special mention is made of 
the number of accidents occurring in the use of milling 
machines. Referring to industrial diseases, the report 
made mention of a mild case of carbon bisulfide poisoning 
due to exposure to fumes evolved in the manufacture of 
rayon; also of a case of gassing by benzol which took 
place when a rubber-lined tank was being repaired with 
a solution of rubber in benzene. 

In a new English patent for an aircraft deicing method, 
the leading edges are coated with a plastic solution of 
polymerized glycerol phthalate, and over this is spread a 
solution of glycol stearate in ethylene alcohol. It is 
claimed that this combination is so slippery that ice cannot 
adhere to it. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has leased from the Board 
of Trade a modern building at Castle Bromwich, next to 
Fort Dunlop, which is to be a new research and develop- 
ment center with an expert staff of research workers 
whose task it will be to develop new materials for export, 
particularly materials related to the rubber industry. 

R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., on March 18 moved from Thames 
House, Queen St. Place, London, E.C. 4, to 12 Finsbury 
Circus, London, E. C. 2. 

Il] health has forced T. L. Taylor to resign as chairman 
of George Spencer Moulton & Co. J. C. Spencer has been 
appointed chairman and joint managing director; G. E. 
Godfrey has been made joint managing director, and 
H. P. Lambert, a director. 
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Tire Investment Trust, controlled by Dunlop, reports 
for the year ended May 31, 1945, net dividend of £17,142, 
against £17,439 the year before, received from Dunlop. 
A dividend of 3% was again paid on account of arrears 
on the 7% preference shares. The preference dividend 
has been in arrears since 1936, and the preferred ordinary 
dividend since 1933. In the balance sheet Dunlop Rubber 
stock remained at £1,718,000 with a market value of 
£975,000, against £865,000 in the preceding year. 

Portland Plastics, Ltd., London, has increased the nom- 
inal capital of £10,000 by the addition of £40,000 in £1 
shares. 

The Brimsdown Rubber Factory will erect a new plant 
at Blaina, which will give employment to 1000 workers. 

The Fosse Motor & Tire Co. (Norwich), Ltd., was recently 
formed with capital of £4,500 to carry on the business 
of retreaders and dealers in all kinds of tires. This seems 
to be the latest in a chain of similar organizations, among 


which are the Fosse Motor & Tire Co. (Leicester), Ltd... 


and the Fosse Motor & Tire Co. (Nottingham), Ltd. 

E. Sallis, Ltd., has been formed with a capital of £8,000 
to acquire the business of manufacturer of elastic hosiery. 
bandages, belts, corsets, trusses, and the like, carried on 
by Ernest Sallis, Sr., as “E. Sallis’ at Vernon Works. 
Basford, and Woodward Saxton & Co., at Northgate, 
Basford, both in Nottingham. 

Star Tire & Rubber Services, Ltd., capitalized at £10,000, 
will acquire the business of Tyresoles Depot, carried on by 
H. Young (Motors), Ltd., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is 
to manufacture and deal in tires, belts, tubes, rubber goods, 
and plastics. 

Various personalities prominent in the rubber and allied 
industries were among those included in the New Year 
Honors List. Leonard C. Paton, C.B.E., commercial 
manager of the United Kingdom Commercial Corp. and 
a directcr of Harrisons & Crosfield, and Thomas G. Spencer, 
managing director of Standard Telephones & Cables, re- 
ceived knighthoods. The C.B.E. was conferred on Percy 
Dunsheath, O.B.E. chief engineer and a director of W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd.; James Davidson 
Pratt, O.B.E., director and secretary of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers, Bernard Clement West- 
fall, chairman and managing director of Thomas de la 
Rue, Ltd., and J. P. Anderson, sales director of Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (India), Ltd., before becoming Controller of 
Rubber, Directorate-General of Supply, Government of 
India. ‘ 

At a recent Council meeting of the Federation of British 
Rubber & Allied Manufacturers’ Association, Alan L. H. 
Sinclair was unanimously elected president, succeeding 
the late R. H. Comley. Mr. Sinclair is managing director 
of British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., and a director of 
other rubber manufacturing companies, a member of 
Council of the Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, past chairman of the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council of the Rubber Industry, and is still active- 
ly engaged on work of the latter organization. 

At the same time Stuart C. Covell was appointed director 
of the Federation. Mr. Covell, who served in the Army 
from the beginning of the war until 1943, is with the 
Board of Trade. 

N. V. Kipping, known as Britain’s No. 1 wartime “pepper- 
upper,” recently resigned from the Board of Trade to 
accept an appointment as director-general of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. Before he became a member 
of the wartime Ministry of Production, Mr. Kipping had 
been an executive of Standard Telephone & Cables. 





FRANCE 


During the war, Frenchmen could find some comfort in 
the contemplation of such French resources as still re- 
mained intact, and among these Indo-China’s rubber occu- 
pied first place. Now that the war is ended, Indo-China 
and its rubber plantations naturally loom large in French 
calculations. Small wonder then that of four French 
publications recently received, three should deal more or 
less extensively with this subject. 

“Le Caoutchouc d’Hevea,”’ with sub-title, “Introduction 
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Always pure and uniform, Armour’s Neo-Fat Fatty 
Acids can be depended upon to give superlatively good 
results in your compounding. 


Because of their high quality and reasonable cost. 


they are widely used today in the rubber industry as 


activating, softening and dispersing agents. 

Whatever pure fatty acids you may need, a Neo-Fat 
can be formulated to your specifications. 

There are many Neo-Fats now serving American 
Industry. You'll find it worthwhile to consider their 
possibilities for your products. 


For complete details on the entire series, address 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 
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COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED @ PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA 


MEYER: BROWN 
CORP. 


Founded 1894. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS © GUAYULE ® NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER ® VISTANEX 
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to Methods of Exploitation in Indo-China” (Jnitiation aux 
Methodes d’Exploitation en Indochine) is published by the 
Institut Francais du Caoutchoue. As the titles indicate, 
the major part of the book, covering two out of three 
sections, and 126 out of 149 pages of text, deals with 
Hevea cultivation in Indo-China—methods of opening up, 
propagation, tapping, upkeep, diseases, preparation of 
crude rubber. Exploitation of wild rubber in South Amer- 
ica and Africa also come in for brief treatment. The 
third section takes up the manufacture of rubber and the 
principal types of rubber goods, reclaim, ebonite, and 
rubber derivatives. There is also a resumé of the research 
and propaganda organizations founded following the 
agreement of the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee of 1934. Numerous illustrations and several maps 
complete the instructive work. 

“Notre Caoutchouc d’Indochine,” a 32-page pamphlet pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Federation Nationale des 
Producteurs de Caoutchouc, Gommes et Resines, with the 
cooperation of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, con- 
siders Indo-China rubber from the point of view of its 
economical importance to France: Hence the growth of 
the industry in the French colony, production and con- 
sumption figures, and modern applications of rubber are 
mainly stressed. This publication too is profusely illus- 
trated. 

The small book, entitled “Le Caoutchouc,”’ one of an 
inexpensive educational series put out by the Presses 
Universitaires de France for the general public, was 
prepared by August Chevalier, professor of natural history 
and a member of the French Rubber Institute, jointly 
with Jean le Bras, director of the Research Center of the 
French Rubber Institute. The 115 pages of text are 
divided into six chapters and a conclusion. The first three 
chapters, by M. Chevalier, cover the history and natural 
history of rubber bearing plants, the cultivation of rubber 
plants, particularly Hevea; tapping methods and prepa- 
ration of crude rubber. The exploitation in Russia of 
native rubber bearing plants is also briefly discussed. 

M. le Bras outlines in the next three chapters (1) the 
chemistry and technology of rubber; (2) scientific and 
industrial progress in the rubber industry; and (3) pro- 
duction, commerce and uses of rubber, giving in the last 
of these three chapters interesting data on the leading 
rubber goods manufacturers in the principal consumer 
countries, and their research organizations for studying 
crude rubber as well as the problems connected with manu- 
facturing. 

Finally there is “Jnstitut Francais du Caoutchouc, et 
Corollaires Coloniaux,”’ in which the origin and aims of 
these research organizations are explained in some detail. 
When the International Rubber Regulation Committee was 
formed in 1934, it was agreed by the governments involved 
to create appropriate research and propaganda bodies. In 
France then was formed the Institut Francais du Caout- 
chouc, with offshoots in Indo-China, and later on in Africa 
too. The Institut is already sufficiently well known, but 
hitherto information about the Institut de Recherches sur 
le Caoutchouc en Indochine (referred to as the I.R.C.I.) and 
the Institut de Recherches sur le Caoutchouc en Afrique 
(referred to as the I.R.C.A.) have been lacking. The first 
of these two colonial organizations was started in 1940 
and has two experiment stations—Ong-Yem and Gia-Ray. 
Work at Ong-Yem centers chiefly on vegetative and gene- 
rative methods of improving Hevea, and there are now 50 
hectares (one hectare equals 2.47 acres) under budgrafts 
and seedlings. The station also has 100 hectares of reserve 
forest land. At Gia-Ray soil studies claim first attention; 
experimental plantings there cover 23 hectares on red 
lands, and 17 hectares on grey lands; there are besides 
nursery gardens with a total area of three hectares. 

In addition to these experiment stations there are three 
experimental plantations which were started in 1941. The 
plantations and their respective planted areas in 1944 
follow: 

Lai-khe (adjoining the Ong-Yem experiment station), 
359 hectares on grey lands. 

Phurieng-Bara, in Cochin-China, 433 hectares on red 
lands. 

Tapao, in Cambodge, 280 hectares, also on red lands, 
making a total of 1072 hectares. 

The I.R.C.A. was set up in Africa in 1942, and its 
program of activities includes not only the study of the 
various indigenous rubber bearing plants, but also Hevea. 
It is intended to test clones imported from the Far East 

(Continued on page 142 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Electron Microscope. An Introduction to its Funda- 
mental Principles and Applications.” Second Edition. E. 
F. Burton and W. H. Kohl. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 33 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. February, 1946. Cloth, 6 
by 9 inches. 328 pages. Price $4. 

This second edition presents many rearrangements and 
revisions of the text of the previous edition in order to at- 
tain greater coherence in the presentation of the subject 
matter. The detailed description of the Johannson-Bruche 
electrostatic electron microscope and other material con- 
sidered too specialized for the scope of the book have been 
eliminated. The chapter on the history of the electron 
microscope has been deleted and part of its contents incor- 
porated into other chapters. The chapters on electron op- 
tics have been enlarged, and the material on electron lenses 
has been consolidated therein. The chapter on the com- 
pound magnetic electron microscope has been rewritten 
completely, and much new material added. The chapter on 
the applications of the electron microscope has also been 
largely rewritten. 

After a review of light, vision, light microscopes, and 
light waves, succeeding chapters discuss the electron, elec- 
tron emission, the dual theories of light and the electron, 
and the motion of electrons in electrical and magnetic 
fields. Following two chapters on electron optics, which 
cover magnetic and electrostatic focussing, there are indi- 
vidual chapters on the electrostatic electron microscope, 
the magnetic electron microscope, and the 1944 Toronto 
microscope. Concluding the book are highly interesting 
chapters on useful magnification, the use of the electron 
microscope, and its practical applications, including the 
study of carbon black, fillers, clays, and other products of 
interest to the rubber industry. The many plate illustra- 
tions include photographs of polyvinyl chloride, natural 
rubber, Buna S and “Thiokol” latices, Micronex and P-33 
carbon black particles, magnesia, bentonite, kaolin, asbes- 
tos fiber, and other minerals. The volume also contains an 
extensive bibliography and comprehensive indices. 

The book is intended for the non-technical reader, and 
the physical principles upon which the operation of the 
electron microscope is based are presented with this aim in 
mind. The subject matter is such, however, that a large 
amount of ground must be covered and many intricate prob- 
lems solved. The presentation and assimilation of the ma- 
terial are greatly facilitated by the use of extensive illus- 
trations and drawings. The book should be of interest to 
members of various professions in which the electron micro- 
scope has made, or promises to make, considerable contri- 
butions in specialized research. 


FOR HIGH RESILIENCE, USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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DIAMOND 
BALL JOINTS 


Ever wished for a highly flexible, durable, universal joint 
in a piping hook-up? Here’s the spot for a Diamond Ball 
Joint. Offering all the advantages of a regular swing joint, 
it may also be used to correct misalignment cheaply and 
satisfactorily. Like all Diamond Joints, it will handle 
steam alternating with cold water without leaking, with- 
out structural failure. Thousands in daily use on hydraulic 
molding presses, steam-heated rolls, calenders, etc. Avail- 


su 


able in 32”, 14” and 34” sizes. 


Bulletin and Prices gladly sent upon request. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. st. Lees 2, Me. 























SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 









... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 















NEW —.and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years The 
Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding and 
indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it auto- 
matically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness and 
correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric and 
similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. The 
result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today for 
complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET : Aen OHIO 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CoO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





® 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOW LEDGE 
of the industry's needs 
' ‘ > 
| QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
. 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


| CLAREMONT WASTE 
MEG. CO. 








CLAREMONT N. H. 


The Country’s Leading Makers 




















Over 450,000 Sold 


\ 






@ Quicker Heating 


@ Small Size 






@ Light Weight 






@ One Moving Part 






@ Low Price 


Sold by more 
than 100 Mill 
Supply Distrib- 
utors throughout 
the U.S.A. 


See your supply house or write for Catalog T-1739. 
YARNALL-WARING CO., 103 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 


YAR WAY 


IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 














inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Pren- 
Cloth, 


“Dictionary of Foreign Trade.” Frank Henius. 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
6 by 9 inches, 764 pages. Price $10. 

This dictionary is a new and different authoritative guide 
to foreign trade. Arranged in alphabetical order, it gives 
concise explanation of terms, usages, practices, and proced- 
ures in foreign trade. There are thorough discussions of 
buying, selling, importing, exporting, packing, shipping, 
banking, invoicing, customs, insurance, and many other sub- 
jects associated with the organization, management, and op- 
erations. 

Of special interest is the section dealing with the organ- 
ization and function of the Rubber Reserve Co., now super- 
seded by the Office of Rubber Reserve. Under the section 
on commodity exchange is an explanation of the nature and 
details of the crude rubber contract, which includes trading 
units, price multiples, trading months, tenderable grades, 
and deliveries. 

In addition to the alphabetical section there is a section 
devoted to specimen forms. This valuable and highly prac- 
tical section includes specimens of both government and 
commercial forms, such as acceptance agreements, air way 
bills, U. S. Customs forms, bills of lading, bills of health, 
railway, steamship and airline invoices, the forms used by 
many foreign countries, export certificates, insurance 
forms, and many others. 

There is a table of abbreviations used in international 
trade and a handy list of foreign and domestic weights and 
measures. Its comprehensive scope and authoritative na- 
ture should make this dictionary a valuable tool for all en- 
gaged in foreign trade or interested in obtaining relevant 
information. 


“Instruments and Process Control.” The New York State 
Vocational & Practical Arts Association. Delmar Publish- 
ers, Inc., 49 Sheridan Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. Paper, loose- 
leaf, 842 by 11 inches, 236 pages. Price $2.75. 

This book presents basic and detailed information on in- 
dustrial processes, controller operation and construction, 
control valves, instrument applications, installations, and 
maintenance. More than 200 line drawings and _ photo- 
graphs illustrate the information given. Prepared in coop- 
eration with the Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y.., 
the book describes the details of construction and operation 
of instruments manufactured by nine leading companies in 
the field, including Bristol, Brown, Foxboro, Tagliabue, and 
Taylor. 

Of special interest is the description of the time sched- 
ule controller used for the horizontal vulcanizer, together 
with a diagram of a typical set-up. Also included are a 
diagram and a description of the control system for the 
synthetic rubber reactor, with an explanation of the prob- 
lems involved, and the pneumatic set controller used to min- 
imize drift. 

The book is written in simple, non-technical language and 
should be valuable as a thoroughly practical guide to the 
principles, operating techniques, and maintenance of con- 
trolling instruments. An index is appended. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“A New Day in Manufacturer-Dealer Cooperation.” R. 
S. Wilson. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 1945. 
24 pages. This booklet presents the text of an address by 
Mr. Wilson on merchandising and relations between manu- 
facturers and dealers. Included also is an illustrated sec- 
tion on the company’s visual merchandising laboratories es- 
tablished to aid independent dealers. 


“Firestone Champion.” Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 16 pages. This issue is the first issue of a new 
magazine to be published quarterly by the company for 
dealers and sales personnel. Contents include an introduc- 
tory statement by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., a picture story 
of an outstanding dealer, brief items about dealers and 
sales personnel, a review of Firestone’s dealer meetings on 
1946 sales programs, and special sales promotion ideas. 
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“Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” Ef- 
fective January 1, 1946. Reconstruction Finance -Corp., 
Office of Rubber Reserve, Washington, D. C. 46 pages. 
These specifications were issued upon the request and with 
the approval of the Committee on Specifications for Syn- 
thetic Rubbers. Further studies are being made by the 
Committee, and revisions and additions will be issued from 
time to time. The booklet is divided into five sections. 
The first section, on specification limits, gives the require- 
ments for GR-S, GR-S-10, GR-S-25, GR-S-38, GR-S-50, 
GR-S-65, GR-S-85, GR-S-AC, GR-S-12AC, GR-S-20AC, 
GR-S-Black-1, GR-S-Black-1AC, GR-M, GR-M-10, GR-I, 
and GR-A. The second section covers methods of sampling 
and sample preparation for the different types of rubbers. 
The third section, on chemical methods, includes procedures 
for determination of volatile matter, ash, E-T-A extract, 
fattv acid, soap, and carbon black. The fourth section, on 
physical test methods, treats of Mooney viscosity, plastici- 
ty-recovery, water absorption, viscosity and gelling of 
GR-S solution, and properties of the vulcanizate, including 
reeipe and mixing procedure, equipment, and curing and 
testing procedures. The fifth section is an appendix list- 
ing suppliers of RRC standard compounding ingredients. 


“Silastic. The Dow Corning Silicone Rubber.” Silastic 
Facts No. 1. January 18, 1946. Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. This pamphlet is the first of a series on new 
developments and additional data for silicone rubber. Top- 
ics covered include formation, heat stability, compression 
set, electrical properties, low temperature characteristics, 
chemical resistance, tensile strength and elongation, adhe- 
sion, durability, and availability of Silastic. There are il- 
lustrations of processing and applications of this rubber. 


“Tlargi 1946 Year Book.” The Los Angeles Rubber 


Group, Inc., Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 72 pages. 
This year’s edition continues the growth in size of the Year- 
book and contains several new features. Following previ- 
ous issues, the book lists the 1946 officers, committees and 
members of the Group, and reviews dinner and technical 
meetings during 1945, including the golf tournament and 
fiesta. Besides the customary list of local suppliers to the 
rubber industry, there are a chart of Pacific Coast rubber 
manufacturers and the products they make locally, a glos- 
sary of rubber compounding materials and suppliers, and a 
summary of the principal plastics and synthetic rubbers. 
The technical section also contains an article on “‘Permea- 
bility of Rubber to Gases” from United States Rubber Co.; 
an article on “A Status Report on Latex,” by R. V. Yohe, 
of American Anode Co.; and charts on pounds per square 
vard of sheet rubber, capacities of hydraulic rams in tons, 
and an alinement chart for tensile strength of rubber com- 
pounds, the last from INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


“Vulcanization of Rubber with Synthetic Resins.” A. J. 
Wildschut. Communications of the Rubber Foundation, 
Delft, Holland. No. 36, March, 1943. 12 pages. A com- 
bination of rubber and synthetic resin can be vulcanized 
only when chemical bonds are formed. This has been found 
to be the case with certain synthetic resins which can vul- 
canize natural and synthetic rubber. Data are given for 
the technical properties of rubber-resin vulcanizates. Ca- 
talysis, or a similar effect, is produced by magnesium oxide, 
which increases the tensile strength, while hexamethylene- 
tetramine prevents the reaction. Balata can be vulcanized 
with the same synthetic resins as rubber; with gutta per- 
cha, the effect of heating with rubber vulvanizing resins is 
the same as with sulphur. The probable configuration of 
rubber-resin vulcanizates is a double system of entangled 
thread-molecules interlinked at a limited number of points 
by primary valence bonds. 


“Grindings & Mixings.” January, 1946. Paul O. Abbé, 
Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 8 pages. This issue contains the 
story of the growth of the company on the basis of inven- 
tions and modifications in the field of grinding mills. Of 
special interest is the section describing the work of Mr. 
Abbé on the extraction of rubber from guayule by grinding 
the wet shrub and by the use of continuous-type mills. 
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Fig. 17. Welded horizontal steam-jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge-type quick-opening door; all sizes, various working pres- 
sures. No need of supporting inner shell with stay-bolts, less 
maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures—- with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


* 
THE bigg. BOILER WORKS CO. 


AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


dene 0 








1007 BANK STREET 
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CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-0122 







CRUDE and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 







BALATA COQUIRANA 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS 








MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc. — 


Commodity Exchange Inc. 





CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES 
OXIDES 


AND SPECIAL GRADES 
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MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 4 


2 G. S$. ROBINS & COMPANY ag] 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue i 
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Bulletins of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. “Neoprene Refrigerator Door Gaskets.” 
BL-205. 38 pages. To meet the service requirements of 
such gaskets, a recommended Neoprene GR-M formulation 
is given together with processing and physical properties, 
and results of staining tests of the vulcanizate. “The Man- 
ufacture of Neoprene Inner Tubes.” BL-206. 4 pages. 
Recommended formulae and manufacturing procedures are 
given. Data are included for three types of red tubes, one 
type of orange tube, and two types of black tubes. Ban- 
bury mixing is recommended, but satisfactory results can 
be obtained with mill mixing. ‘“Non-Aromatic Solvents 
for Neoprene.” BL-207. 4 pages. Blends of ketones or 
acetates with aliphatic hydrocarbons may be used as sol- 
vents for economical, non-toxic neoprene cements having a 
wide range of evaporation rates. Cements employing a 
mixture of aromatic and non-aromatic solvents can also be 
formulated. “Effects of Variations in Magnesias on Cure 
of Neoprene.” BL-209. 2 pages. Data shown indicate 
that even when one grade of magnesia is used, variations 
may be expected between successive lots from one manu- 
facturer and between materials supplied by different man- 
ufacturers. These variations, which affect processing 
safety of the stock, are pronounced in short cures, but not 
very apparent in full cures at higher temperatures. “ELA. 
A New Elastomer Lubricating Agent.” BL-210. 2 pages. 
This new product reduces sticking of stocks to mill rolls 
without adversely affecting their cohesive strength. Meth- 
ods of use and quantities for ELA are given, together with 
its advantages and its affect on curing rate of neoprene 
stocks. 


“Radar and Your Telephone.” Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York 14, N. Y. 28 pages. In non-techni- 
cal terms this booklet describes the generation and applica- 
tion of radar waves and their use during the war. There 
are also sections on electronic waves, the use of metal tubes 
for wave guides, radio waves, wave filters, radio telephone 
waves, television waves, and others. The concluding sec- 
tion deals with the work of the Bell Laboratories in devel- 
oping and applying radar during the war. 


“Room Temperature vs. Elevated Temperature Testing.” 
Philblack Bulletin No. 3. Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, 
O. March, 1946. 1 page. Elevated temperature testing 
of certain stocks, such as tire compounds, is recommended. 
Formulae and test results for compounds using Philblack 
A and EPC blacks are given at 80 and 200° F. The EPC 
black gives superior physicals at room temperature; while 
the A black in contrast exhibited a definite superiority at 
the more important elevated temperature. 


Publications of The British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
England. Publication No. 63. 6 pages. “The Course of 
Autoxidation Reactions in Polyisoprenes and Allied Com- 
pounds. Part IX. The Primary Thermal Oxidation Prod- 
uct of Ethyl Linoleate.” J. L. Bolland and H. P. Koch, 
Publication No. 64. 32 pages. “Research on Pneumatic 
Tires tor Farm Tractors. Report of Work Carried out in 
1939-40 by the Institute for Research in Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Oxford, for The British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association.” 


“Hycar Synthetic Rubber Blue Book.” B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. “Softener Study—Hycar OR-25.” 
Sec. II, Group C, Tables 1-E to 1-H. October 1, 1945. 4 
pages. These additions to previous studies give the effects 
on physical properties of original and aged vulcanizates 
produced by compounding a standard formulation with 40 
different softeners. ‘“Hycar Adhesions to Metals.” OR-15 
and OR-25, Sec. HI, Group E, Pages 1 and 2. October 1 
1945. This revision of a previous section presents data on 
the bonding of Hycars OR-15 and OR-25 to metals by use of 
cements made from certain thermosetting phenol-formal- 
dehyde resins. In addition to formulae, information on bond- 
ing procedure is also included. “References” and “Trade 
Names and Suppliers of Compounding Ingredients.” Sec. 
VII, Group A, Pages 1 and 2. January 10, 1946. These 
revised pages show changes only in the company title, from 
Hycar Chemical Co. to B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
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“Piccoumaron—Para Coumarone Indene Resins.” Stand- 
ard Chemical Co., Akron, O. 8 pages. Following an intro- 
duction to the chemistry of these resins, this new booklet 
discusses their application in rubber compounding, includ- 
ing their incorporation into and effects on compounds and 
their use in various rubber applications. A table of ma- 
terials compatible with Piccoumaron is given which covers 
waxes, synthetic resins, natural resins and derivatives, 
rubbers, and bitumens. A chart shows the different grades 
of the resins, giving melting point, color, form, and weight. 
Also included is a softener study of the resins in a stand- 
ard GR-S formulation showing their effect on physical 
properties of the vulcanizates. 


“Reeves Vari-Speed Motor Pulley.” Sectional Catalog 
V-440. Reeves Pulley Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
20 pages. This illustrated booklet gives design and opera- 
tional features of the machine, together with control char- 
acteristics, information on the selection of the proper unit, 
and rating tables for the various types. Also given is a 
section of similar information on the Reeves Vari-Speed Jr., 
a light series of pulleys. 


“Valeo Liquid Rubber Coatings.” Chemical Enamels Co., 
Cleveland, O. 6 pages. This circular describes the Valco 
coatings having a chemically treated synthetic rubber gum 
base. Data on chemical resistance are given, together with 
information on application of the coating. Coating cover- 
age and number of applications for various surfaces are 
discussed, and there are descriptions of many uses for the 
coatings in different industries. A list of coatings and 
thinners appears together with available colors, and there 
is a section on limitations of the coatings due to their rub- 
ber content. 


Publications of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. “GR-I Inner Tube Compounds Containing 
Butyl Tube Reclaim.” Report No. 4. 4 pages. Experi- 
mental formulations and test results are given to show that 
the use of limited amounts of Butex, a Butyl tube reclaim, 
in GR-I inner tube compounds seems to aid processing, im- 
parts better aging characteristics, and does not adversely 
affect physical properties. “Butyl Tube Reclaim Used as 
Replacement for GR-I.” Report No. 5. 4 pages. Test 
descriptions and results evaluate the effect of replacing 
GR-I with increasing amounts of Butex while the same 
total carbon black content is maintained in all compounds. 
Plasticity and scorchiness remain unaltered, but increasing 
the reclaim content progressively decreases the deteriora- 
tion of physical properties after oven aging, and decreases 
tensile, elongation, hardness, and set values before aging. 


The modulus reaches a maximum at 50% replacement; 
while the rebound values remain constant for all com- 
pounds. 


Cables.” Data Sheet 113. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. January, 
1946. 4 pages. This publication discusses the various 
types of high-frequency cables, based on frequency ratings, 
and the use of different insulations, including polyethyl- 
ene, natural and synthetic rubbers, polyvinyl chloride, and 
Plastex. Charts are given showing the constructional char- 
acteristics and operating properties of Army-Navy RG 
radio-frequency cables and of common types of high-fre- 
quency cables, together with a classification table of the 
various cables. 


“Simplex High-Frequency 


“FE Rotary Vacuum Filters.” Bulletin 101. Filtration 
Engineers, Inc., Newark, N. J. 16 pages. This illustrated 
booklet on the construction and operation of FE filters cov- 
ers such subjects as continuous filtration, the string dis- 
charge, compression mechanism, washing filters, valves, 
maintenance, and materials of construction. There is also 
a section on typical applications of the filters in the chemi- 
cal, food, ceramic, metallurgical, paper and pulp, and sew- 
age fields. It is indicated that FE continuous filters are 
in successful use in the production of synthetic rubber. 
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2’x 60" Extra Heavy Duty 


















vy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15°’ 
fournals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone 
;} Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
aving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
lls to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
onnecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
folls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
built mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


epresentative 
yal Inc. 
les, Cal. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 





removal of cured rubber from the 


@ Simplifies the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 

& Does not build “up on the 


moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low in cost 





A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 
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| Chemical Mani acter 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON, feclivers 





tn Canada: preiscorr « CO., REG'O., 774 ST, PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 








Eagle-Picher 


PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


Red Lead (95% + 97% * 98%) 
Sublimed Litharge 
Litharge 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle - Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 
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REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-8 LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (582) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 
REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60°. LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 
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“Manhattan Flexlastics.” Bulletin No. 6885. © Mannhat- 
tan Rubber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaie, 
N. J. 4 pages. This bulletin describes the Flexlastics, bal- 
anced blends of suitable natural and synthetic rubbers, and 
their use in the company’s products, which include conveyer 
belting, molded rubber articles, hose, oilless bearings, and 
textile and paper rolls. Illustrations are given of typical 
installations, testing equipment, and principal products 


Publications of the Alloy Steel Products Co., Linden, 
N. J.; Technical Information Bulletin No. 2. “Aloyeo-20, 
an Outstanding Corrosion Resistant Alloy.” 4 pages, 
“Aloyco Stainless Steel Corrosion Resistant Valves.” 4 
pages. “List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 
Materials.”” January, 1946. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago. Ill. 184 pages. Publications of the National Fore- 
man’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., by Ted Handelman: 
“The Foremen and the Veteran.” 32 pages. Price 25¢ 
“What’s Ahead for the Veteran.” 24 pages. Price 15c. 
Packaging Series Publications of the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N. Y. No. 8, “Organizing 
for Package Development.” 18 pages. Price 50¢. No. 11, 
“Technical Advances in Packaging.” 44 pages. 75¢. No. 
13. “Cutting Packaging Costs.” 28 pages. 75¢. No. 14, 
“Modern Package Production.” 36 pages. 50c. No. 15. 
“Making the Most of Packaging Material.’ 48 pages. 75c. 
Production Series No. 153. “Industrial Engineering for Bet- 
ter Production.” 48 pages. Price 75c. 
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Market R 


COTTON & FABRICS 


N \ K ¢ N Excuance Wt -EN 
( sinc Pt 
J Fet Mar. Mi: M M 
b res 2 2 4 4 lt 23 
25 > 2.48 7 00 92 26.77 
25.10 26.41 27 04 26.90 26.64 
24.94 26.34 27.00 26.87 26.61 
24 tit th 2S 45 UO ts 74 1) 44 





OTTON prices fluctuated widely in 
an uneasy market during March. 
The 15,/16-inch spot middling price 
quoted on March 1 was 27.64¢ a pound; 
the market then took a downward turn 
until March 15, when the price regis- 
tered 27.19¢ a pound, the low for the 
month. On March 20 it started a 
steady climb, rising from 27.25¢ a 
pound on that date to 28.63¢ a pound 
on April 3. 

The futures market followed the 
same general trends, opening at 27.04¢ 
a pound on March 1, fluctuating down- 
ward to 26.58¢ a pound on March 15. 
Prices registered 26.70¢ a pound on 
March 20, when the market began a 
steady rise, closing at 28.06¢ a pound 
on April 3. 

Major cause of the uneasy market 
was the uncertainty over the proposed 
margins. In an attempt to forestall 
speculation in cotton futures the OPA 
plans to require that margins be set 
at a uniform price of $30 a bale when 
cotton is at 26¢ a pound and that $10 
additional be required for each full cent 
that cotton prices exceed that 26¢. 
Should this plan fail to stabilize cotton 
at approximately current levels and 
threaten the OPA-CPA program to 
clothing production, price ceil- 
ings would have to be imposed, OES 
head, Chester Bowles, said. 

Prices broke through the 27¢ level 
for the first time in 22 years owing to 
the increasing criticism of government 
methods and OPA pricing policies. In- 
flationary sentiment was also inspired 
by reports of farmer-labor cooperation 
to set cotton at 35¢ a pound. There 
were also reports that the Farm Bloc 
planned to introduce legislature revis- 
ing the parity price (which was in- 
creased to 23.95¢ for February 15) for- 
mula so as to include farm labor costs. 

However tempering the bullish ten- 
dency of the market. and causing the 
daily fluctuations were’ the reports by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
production of rayon totaled 792,000,000 
vounds in 1945, equivalent to a 10% 
increase over 1944 and 212¢ a pound 
less than current cotton prices. Also 
the announcement by Sir Stafford 
Cripps that the Liverpool markets 
would not be reopened caused disap- 


boost 


pointment. The English government 
issued statistics showing that of the 
398,000 tons of cotton imported by 


Engiand, only 107,000 tons were from 
the United States, owing to the 
strained dollar situation. 

Hedging against purchases of gov- 
ernment cotton, price fixing, and com- 
mission house buying all tended to low- 
er the tone of trading in March. 





eviews 


Fabrics 

Widespread confusion reigned in the 
industrial fabrics market last month. 
Industrial consumers are pressing 
more urgently than ever for textile sup- 
plies as strikes are being settled and 
civilian production resumed, but all 
types of materials are being withheld 
pending price clarification or adjust- 
ments of issued orders. 


The rubber goods manufacturers 
were hopeful that Limitation Order 
L-99, as amended March 8 and 15, 


which forbids the operation of looms 
formerly operated in the production 
of cotton broad woven fabrics and 
which were acquired after June 30, 
1944, to operate now in the production 
of lighter constructions, would offer 
them a measure of relief, but the omis- 
sion of several critical items from the 
incentive premium list limits the or- 
der’s aid. Liner fabrics, hose duck, 
belting ducks, and suitable fabrics for 
the production of V-belt covers are not 
listed under Schedules A and B. 

A recent survey of 95% of the in- 
dustry by the CPA Rubber Division re- 
vealed that serious curtailment in pro- 
duction of rubber products may result 
by April 1 if relief is not forthcoming 
in obtaining hose, belt, and enameling 
duck, chafers, osnaburgs, sheetings, 
print cloths, drills, and twills. Short- 
ages of these materials will affect the 
output of pneumatic tires of all types, 
industrial mechanical products, essen- 
tial waterproof footwear, occupational 
protective clothing, and hospital sup- 
plies, it was reported. 

The raincoat trade believes that the 
new price for grey goods for print 
cloth 3812” 64x60 5.35 will be 11.3696, 
an advance of 1.463¢. 

Amendment 9, MPR 33—Carded Cot- 
ton Yarns and the Processing Thereof 
-establishes premiums for yarns used 
in making pile fabrics and for reverse 


twist carded cotton yarn used in the 
manufacture of electrical insulation 
tapes. 

Amendment 1 to Limitation Order 


L-99, as amended March 8, issued 
March 15, sets aside certain looms for 
the production of cotton broad woven 
fabric. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


HERE seems to be no break in the 
scrap rubber market, with dealers 
pointing out that nearly all grades are 
in the doldrums and the consumer in- 
terest is at a very low ebb. Reports 
from Akron indicate that consumers 
are out of the market for all grades 
of S.A.G. and are showing utmost in- 
difference toward any extensive ab- 
sorption of mixed tires or truck and 
bus tires. Synthetic grades of tire 
parts are practically static. 
Dealers have dropped their price 
quotations for mixed auto tires and 
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truck and bus tires to $18.50 per 
net ton, delivered at Akron, as com- 
pared with the previous price of $19, 
Eastern quotations continue to be 
maintained at $17.50 for mixed auto 
tires and $18.50 for truck and _ bus 


tires. The demand is generally for 
natural rubber scrap, the supply of 
which is inadequate to satisfy even 


part of the requirements of reclaimers, 
On the other hand consumers are very 
fussy about accepting shipments of 
mixed scrap and at Akron are taking 
only certain limited percentages of 
synthetics kept free of natural rubber 
scrap. 

At the joint meeting of the Scrap 


Rubber Institute and the Tire Patch 
& Reliner Manufacturers Association 


on March 19, during the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers in New York, 
N. Y., a motion was adopted to petition 
for the removal or suspension of scrap 
price ceilings in view of the large sup- 
ply. A resolution to this effect, drawn 
up by a committee, will be discussed 
with reclaimers prior to presentation 
to the OPA. 

The meeting also expressed criti- 
cism of the $15 per ton ceiling price for 
mixed peels, i.e., those containing more 
than 2.5% of contaminants. Although 
this ceiling price is recognized to be a 
penalty for improper segregation and 
packing by dealers, it does not repre- 
sent a true market evaluation of ship- 
ments, especially those containing 
slightly greater percentage of synthetic 
than allowable. As a corrective meas- 
ure that would retain a penalty for 
improper segregation, the establish- 
ment of ceiling prices for four new 
grades of scrap was recommended. The 
proposed new grades are: (1) No. 1 
peelings; (2) Mixed No. 1 and 2 peel- 
ings; (3) Mixed No. 1, 2, and 3 peel- 
ings; and (4) general tire parts, in- 
cluding S.A.G. Representatives of the 
group were instructed to present these 
recommendations at the meeting be- 
tween OPA officials and representa- 
tives of scrap dealers and reclaimers 
in Washington on March 22. Besides 
discussing proposed changes in maxi- 
mum prices, the OPA meeting will al- 
so consider the problem of dealer-to- 
dealer sales at higher than ceiling 
prices, and other pertinent subjects. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb. 
Red passenger tubes .............. 714 


Black passenger tubes ............. 6% 

ME AMES sie sisaie shes 614 

Tires $ per 

Short Ton 

Mixed passenger tires 20.00 

Beadless passenger tires ............ 26.00 

ee aR: er 20.00 

Solid tires ..... Hieeae Dan seoe ee eee 36.00 
Peelingst 

No. 1 peelings (natural and synthetic) 52.25 

(Recap or retread) «......csvecess 44.41 

2 peelings (natural and synthetic).. 33.00 

(Recap or retread) ............. 28.05 

No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass ... 57.75 


Miscellaneous Items* 


RA PNM ORSINI 5 5 foie, nn wis 3.0 6 eraw aa 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ................. 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes ............ 33.00 
Black mechanical scrap above 115 . 

20.0 


SS eer rrr ere rrr re 
General household and industrial scrap 15.00 





+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 
t Akron only. 
* All consuming centers. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 











TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


Efficient 


(Increases Production ) 


Eeonomieal 


(Longer Lasting Liners) 


Profitable 


(Saves Labor and Material ) 
s 
CONSULTATION INVITED 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 






the Capitol 


2 Fe : ?, " 
Line ,a=ee Process 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ARKET conditions for reclaimed 
rubber remained unchanged in 
March, with a continuing excess de- 


mand for all types of natural rubber 
reclaim. The industry is operating at 
top capacity insofar as manpower and 
working hours permit, with no fore- 
seeable lessening in demand for the 
next year. Deliveries continue behind 
schedule by as much as two months 
while orders keep piling up. 

There has been a slight, but steady 
rise in demand for synthetic rubber re- 
claim which has not as yet affected the 
market. The industry’s reluctance to 
process synthetic reclaim persists due 
to its higher cost, its small market, and 
the uncertainties of many reclaimers 
on processing procedures. Progress of 
technological improvements in proc- 
essing is slow, as this work is being 
carried on at present by only a few of 
the reclaimers. Although the industry 
realizes that the end of natural rubber 
scrap resources will probably come in 
about two years, and will be followed 
by an indeterminate period wherein 
only synthetic reclaim or mixtures of 
natural and synthetic scrap can be 
processed, a marked reluctance pre- 
vails regarding use of synthetic scrap 
at this time. While the industry gen- 
erally recognizes the desirability of a 
gradual transition from natural rubber 
to synthetic rubber reclaiming, there 
is a marked tendency on the part of 


some reclaimers to let others do the 
necessary development work on syn- 
thetics. 


The foreign demand for reclaim con- 
tinues to increase steadily, but re- 
mains ignored owing to inability to 
meet domestic demand. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ce per Lb. 
Black Select 1.16-1.18 7 | 7% 
Acid ae 1.18-1.22 8 / 8% 

Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.60 %714/ 7% 

Tubes 
Black 1.19-1.28 11% /12 
Gray . SohkeeLaes 1.15-1.26 1214/1314 
Red 1.15-1.32 1214/13 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends 1.25-1.50 5 / 6 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteris- 
tic properties of quality, workability, and 
gravity at special prices. 





New GR-I Prices 


FFECTIVE with purchase permits 

dated March 1 for delivery during 
March and thereafter, the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, with the approval of 
OPA, will sell GR-I, GR-I-40, GR-I-40 
BL, GR-I-50 BL, GR-I-50 P, GR-I-60, 
and GR-I-70 at 18%2¢ a pound and 
and GR-I Plant Clean-Up at 16.65¢ a 
pound. All these prices are f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plants, plus the established uni- 
form freight charge in the case of do- 
mestic purchases; while purchases for 
export purposes will be sold at 1812¢ a 
pound, f.o.b. producing plants. 





With respect to outstanding permits 
calling for February delivery, the price 
indicated on such permits will prevail 
provided: (a) funds to cover such 
permits are either in the hands of the 
Distributing Agent named therein on 
or before February 28, or the trans- 
mittal letters enclosing checks or drafts 





Compounding Ingredients 
Price Changes 


Perbunan 18 
26 
35 
Latex Type H. (55%)........ Ib. 0.38 








Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


Riv Sizt Feb 
15” & 16” D.C. Passenger 1946 
ltix4 OOF 196 545 
l6x4 25 6,138 
lfix4 SOE 


Hump 
Hump 
Hump 
Hump 


5,158 
20,790 


ver Passenger 


Flat Base 
20x3 .75P. 
20x4 .33R 
18x5 00S 
205 00S 
24x5 OOS 
20%6 O0OT 
24x6 COT 
15x7 VT 


Truck 


24x8 37V 1,265 
20x10 0OW - 427 
Semi D. C. Truck 


16x5 .50F 





3 00D 
19x3 .00D 
21x3 00D 
21x3 .25F 
5OF 
8x5 5OF 
20x5 .50F 
24x56 008 
35x6 00S 
40.5008 
24x8 00T 
28x8 001 
36x8 .O0T 
12x8 00T 





AON 





DW2-38 

DW10-38 
DW11-24 
DW11-28 
DW11-32 
DW11-36 
DW11-38 
DW12-34 


Earth Mover 
24x15 .00 196 


1,137,401 


Tora. . 
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covering such permits are postmarked 


on or before February 28; anc (b) 
delivery is taken not later than \arch 
15, in accordance with Section 9,29 


of the General Sales and Distribution 
Circular, dated July 1, 1945. 

Appropriate amendments _ reflecting 
the above price changes will be made 
in the above Circular, Exhibit 1, but 
its other terms and conditions per. 
taining to sales of the synthetic rubbers 
referred to herein will remain un- 
changed. 





Fixed Government Prices* 
Price per Pound 


Other 


Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Jse Use 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) $0.1714 $0.31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots) . a ae 43) 
Creamed (tank ear lots) ...... -26°%4 441, 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) ....  .27%4 451, 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carload drums) . - . .29% AT 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets . .221; 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe . .2215 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe .. .22 391 
XX Brown Crepe ..... 652 2136 38%, 
A ee 6, 214g 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
CO Pree 2114 384, 
3 Remilled Blankets 
CS CO erin 2116 885, 
BGUGA OWN kc iocce sks teens 18 351 


Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) ......... .27% 45 
GR-S (Buna §) 5 
by 2 Cy | a 


Wild Rubber 





Upriver Coarse (crude) .261 
(washed and dried) .......... 37% 
Islands Fine (crude) ......... 281 
(washed and dried) 40 
Caucho Ball (crude) 248 
(washed and dried) ..... 37 
Mangabiera (crude) .......... 198 
(washed and dried) ......... 85k 





* For a complete list of all grades of all rub- 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, p 
169, May, 1943, issue. 





New Incorporations 


Cellular Rubber Products, Inc., Sout! 
Windham, Mass. Capital, 307 commo: 
shares on which $15,500 cash and $15- 





200 in property have been paid. Offi- 
cers: president and treasurer, Lester §. 
Cooper, Columbia; vice president, J. 
Edward Bergeron, Hamden; secretary.) 
Joseph Merkwacz, Lebanon, all of] 
Mass. Directors are the officers. 


— 


Coprex, Inc., New York, N. Y.  Capi- 
tal, $5,000. Julius L. Birgenthal. 4 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rubber 
goods, textiles, etc. 


Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp. of 
Illinois, 111 W. Washington St., Chica 
go, Ill. Capital, 1,000 shares common 
par value $100. Incorporators: Jo 
seph G. Slottow, Joseph L. Rothchild 
Harold P. Shane. Manufacture of rub- 
ber and gutta-percha goods, 
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| PRESSES FOR RUBBER - PLASTICS ‘3 ¢ 
la: au 4 

‘a: Ep  & 

From the smallest laboratory press to the exacting specifications entirely under one | Be § W) . 

|i) s : 

largest that ycur preduction requires defines ccntrol — cne responsibility. Consult N.E. | ‘Dy 5 i 

the N.E. Line cf hydraulic press equipment. engineers for any application of specialized \3 7 = . 
Our modern steel foundries and machine hydraulic presses. Write for bulletin H. P. Ee “ 


shops make it possible for us to build to your Write for 
these booklets 


NATIONAL-ERIE CORPORATION 





ERIE, PA. U. S.A. 








WOBURN 


Represented in New England Territory 


by 


RAW MATERIALS COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Specification Fatty Acids 
Synthetic Drying Oils 
Seedine 


Used extensively in the Paint, Varnish, Rubber, Soap and 
Textile Industries 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 


HARRISON, N. J. 


WOBURN. MASS. TORONTO, CANADA MOORE HAVEN, FLA. 
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erwud Tie utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO 


BELLEVILLE, N..I. 
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Just Published! 


GLYCERIN 


ITS INDUSTRIAL 


{ND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


BY DR. GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 
AND MILTON LESSER 


259 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive survey of the large number of industrial 
products which contain glycerin. Each chapter covers the 
use of glycerin in a particular branch of industry, and con- 
tains a discussion of the properties of glycerin which render 
it useful. Now you can ascertain how glycerin can be used 
for obtaining or improving your products. 


The general discussion is followed by a wealth of formulae 
carefully selected by the authors’ many years of experience in 
the preparation of glycerin containing industrial products. 
Attention is called to the distinctive qualities of the various 
formulae and the uses to which they are applied. 


Here is a practical treatise which will provide chemists, 
manufacturers, salesmen, industrial workers and students 
with many useful hints as to the utilization of glycerin in 
their products and the formulation of new compounds. 

Adhesives and Cements; Cleaners 


CONTENTS: History ; 


and Polishes; Electrical Equipment; Explosives; Leather; 
Lubricants; Metals; Packaging Materials; Paper; Photo- 
graphy; Plastics; Printing and Lithography; Protective 
Coatings; Insulating Paints, ete.; Rubber; Textiles and 
Dyes; Tobacco; Glass; Agriculture; Cosmetics; Beverages; 
Foods; Medical and Surgical; Oral and Dental; Pharma- 
ceuticals; Veterinary Medicine; Optometry; Glycerin De- 


rivatives ; Listing of Glycerin Uses. Appendix. Tables. Index. 


ORDER FROM 


India RUBBER WORLD 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


January, 1946 


UNMANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity 
Balata Ibs. 3,129 $ 4,132 : 
Crude rubber Ibs. 501,821 72.054 2,798,266 
Latex... Ibs. 39,092 
Rubber, powdered and waste.|lbs. 509,100 14,5804 224,200 

Recovered bs. 2,790,700 197,068 — 2,426,100 

Substitute : Ibs. 326,200 95,524 745,300 

ToraLs 4,130,950 $ 383,582. 6,232,958 

PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber in rods or tubes.|bs. 594 8 623 431 
Rubber thread, not covered. .lbs. 8,460 8,534 4,297 

ToraLs 9,054 $ 9,157 4,728 

MANUFACTURED 
Belting. . i : wre ee | Mee os a taeee 
Boots and shoes of rubber, 

n. 0. p. : prs. 2,411 1,479 12,515 
Canvas shoes withrubbersoles prs. 24 86 : 
Cement. . oan 13,477 
Clothing of waterproofed cot- 

ton or rubber 5 2 Oe 
Druggists’ sundries 36,062 : 
Gaskets and washers : 5 : 14,172 ae 
Gloves, rubber doz. prs. 418 2,091 44] 
Golf balls doz. 4 21 3 
Heels... prs. 3.9386 578 
Hose roe : sates eEe 25,439 
Hot water bottles eee oes 1,560 
Inner tubes... ‘ ose 285 {SS 50 

Bicycle......... no. 152 128 750 
Liquid sealing compound yas : 711 
Mats and matting. . rer 13,279 
Nursing nipples gross 579 1,873 50S 
Packing. ... ; 8,046 
Tire repair material. : : 4,796 
Tires, bicycle....... . no. 7i4 917 917 

Pneumatic. . ioe neh, 253 5,057 91 

Solid, for automobiles and 

motor trucks no. 4 201 4 
Other. ‘ 770 
Other rabher manufactures 196,669 


TorTats : : $ 372,746 
Torat Rupser Imports . §$ 765,485 


Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber including synthetic 


rubber : ; Ibs. 392,117 $ 90,876 2,566,014 
Waste rubber Ibs. 2,228,400 32,437 = 2,318,000 
ToraLs 2,620,517 $ 123,313 4,884,014 


Partty Mancvractcrep 


Soling slabs Ibs. 1,748 §$ 338 9,585 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting Ibs. 362,570 $ 205,536 89,745 


Belts, fan 6,008 
Boots and shoes of rubber, 
71,999 


n. 0. p.. ae. 229 , 259 412,013 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
soles. . prs. 188 ,691 DRUMS Ss seesaw 


Clothing of rubber and water- 
proofed clothing 


; 20,537 
eels es prs. 


38,310 





97 ,951 8,149 
Hose oe : ; 56,380 a : 
Inner tubes : no. 19,142 50,282 24,671 
Insulated copper wire and cable 108 ,09¢ 
Soles ; prs. 13,562 3,544 12,458 
Tires, pneumatic no. 20,960 418,125 29,020 
Other... no. 7,851 8,970 995 
Other rubber manufactures. ‘ aie 78,936 
i) re ai : $1,546,592 
Tora, Resrer Exports ‘ $1,670,243 





France 
(Continued from page 130) 





January, 1945 


Value 
1,041 350 
11,783 
1,682 
164,475 


220,351 


1,447 641 


$ 

3 472 
7,365 

$ 7,837 

$ 30,876 
7,950 


KR | 


3 
s 


20,110 
662 
59,123 
10,919 
1,866 
20 


116,966 
305, 163 
1,760,641 


956 ,677 
26,456 
983,163 
2,182 
48 ,437 





1,562,900 
2,548 245 


to discover those best suited to the conditions of soil and 
climate prevailing in the different French African colonies; 
to study the best methods of cultivation, and also all 
methods of increasing yield per acre, whether by vege- 
tative or generative selection, or any new technique. 

At present the organization has an experiment station 
at Olodio, established in 1943 in the Tabou region, near 
the borders of the Ivory Coast and Liberia; other stations 


will be started as needed. 


The I.R.C.A. plans to collaborate 


with local agricultural departments and providential so- 
cieties in establishing advisory schools for rubber and also 
will give information and guidance to native cooperatives 
as well as to European producers. 

The pamphlet includes a list of scientific and technical 
publications put out by the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, 
from 1937 to 1944. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODORS? 






... USE PARADORS 





In the field of industrial deodorants, PARADORS* 
for rubbers are doing an outstanding job in 
eliminating objectionable odors which arise in 
connection with the processing of synthetic 
rubber products. PARADORS perform a two- 
fold function by providing prompt relief from 
disagreeable odors in the manufacturing process 
as well as assuring odor-free finished products. 


These special PARADORS for use in Neoprene 
Latex and other synthetic elastomers have been 
developed as a result of Givaudan’s painstaking 
research, based on long experience in aromatic 
chemicals for every purpose. 











MAGNESIUM 


Let us show you the quick and efficient way to 
solve your odor problems and to enhance cus- 
tomer preference for your products, through the 
added advantage of odor-free appeal. Write today 
for complete information without obligation. 

*Parador Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Of special interest to manufacturers of rubberized 
fabrics is Givaudan’s mildew-proofing agent, G-4. Be- 
sides possessing high germicidal, fungicidal and anti- 
septic properties, G-4 is non-toxic and non-irritating, 
adds no appreciable weight to fabrics, and imparts no 
color. Samples and quotations upon request. 
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CARBONATE 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE | 


EXTRA LIGHT The Original Neoprene Type. 


A supreme quality product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
fine state of division. Improves storage stability and resist- 
ance to scorching. A curing agent unexcelled for increased 
modulus, greater resilience, reduced heat build-up, lower 
compression set and retention of tensile strength during 


heat service. 


LIGHT A high quality product of greater density than 


"Extra Light,” but high in MgO and low in impurities. An 


excellent value for many uses. 





MEDIUM A me value. 


nesia content, low in impurities. Medium density. 


HEAVY an types can be 


ground to meet the exacting 






of the Rubber Trade. Ungrour 


PACKAGES— Specially designed to protect 


contents from moisture and air. Corrugated carton with 
special water-proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply 
multi-wall bag, including asphalt liner. 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialists in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


Architects Building 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Sales Representatives: 


CHICAGO—The C. P. Hall Co. 

DENVER—The Denver Fire 
Clay Co. 

DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 


BUFFALO—Commercial LOS ANGELES—tThe C. P. Hall 
Chemicals, Inc. Co. of California. 


AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. 


BOSTON 
(Cambridge)William D. 
Egleston Co. 


MONTREAL—Canadian 
dustries, Ltd. 








NEWARK, N. J.—Chas. §S SEATTLE, WASH.—Cari 
Wood & Co., Inc. Miller & Co 

TRENTON, N. J.—General Su; 
ply & Chemical Co 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & 
Zehrung Chemical Co 
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GET FACTS!! 


CAMACHINE 6-2C, a slitter and 
roll-winder for friction-coated 
and proofed goods; and for all 
types of rubber, fabric and paper 
in roll form required by 
the rubber industry 














WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY srooxtvn'2, N.Y 














QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


lransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 7 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod _ Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. “eoxv"” 


| Makers of Stamford “Factice’ Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
| SINCE 1900 




















: 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. +» HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 





BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA + PASADENA, CAL 


Associated Factories: 





CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL j 
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Milingtimewitha,.. MILL APRON 















This is the modern way to 


mix rubber and pigments— . a 
with a saving up to 20% in TSA J) 
milling time. j=as 
| Jl | 
MILL APRONS eliminate a large part of the fe 4 
hard work in milling and masticating—and ah 


reduce the dust element as well. Available 
in sizes up to 84” wide. In wide use today 
to help overcome longer milling time of syn- 
theties. 











































Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 





Write us for further information 


HEVEATEX # 
C O:R P:O HK AT 1: O..N : 














mak 78 GOODYEAR AVE.. — MELROSE, MASS. mark 








CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. > AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building 

















Flexo Joints will outlast the pipe to which 
it is attached. Standard in the rubber in- 
dustry for many years. 

4 styles—pipe sizes 1/4” to 3” 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


4218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
. & ) 
ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS INC. 


MANAGE. MENT CONSULTA, NTS 


JOSEPH ¢, Lewis 
PRESIDENT 
_ 





ENGINEERING - ARCHITECTURE - ACCOUNTING 
ORGANIZATION - METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET ° FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 











THE 


CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


Pigments and Chemicals for 
the RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
First Central Tower Akron 8. Ohio 
Franklin 6139 
































MOLDS 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 

















The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 


Write for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street _ 








FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 


228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4”, 5”, 6, 8”, 10, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER —r 


CADIZ, OHIO __ nal 














Af 
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Manufactured in all sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses are furnished with or 
a] without self-contained pumping units or 
it special features. Built for heavy duty and 
if especially designed to save you money on 
maintenance and operating costs. It will 
























pay you to consult with EEMCO engineers 
onall rubber and plastics processing ma- 
chinery needs. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
MIDWEST OHIO 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO 
EASTERN 
H., E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


















MILLS EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
PRESSES WASHERS CRACKERS 
TUBERS CALENDERS REFINERS 












a Wes. c ; 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 





Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chlorid . 
austic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Sta fer 


a CHEMICALS SSS 
Since ay 1085 


autfer 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. 

636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 





424 Ohio Building, Akron 8,Ohio 
North Portland, Oregon 
Houston 2, Texas 

Apopka, Florida 
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GENERAL RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION ENGI- 
neers—Excellent opportunity in progressive Eastern company. Un- 
I:mited opportunity for advancement. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Address Box No. 510, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST with experience in latex and solvent cements, also other 
types of adhesives. Plant located in Eastern United States is 
equipped with modern laboratory. Extra-fine association with uni- 
versity-trained management and staff offers you a most congenial 
atmosphere. Excellent opportunity for advancement. Write, giving 
age, education, and experience. Application will be held in strict- 
est confidence. Address Box No. 514, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


CHIEF CHEMIST. PERMANENT POSITION IS OFFERED BY IN- 
dependent West Coast rubber manufacturer established for 20 years. Req- 
uisites are wide compounding and processing experience in synthetic and 
crude rubbers and ability to supervise a staff of assistants in well-equipped 
Laboratory. Replies solicited only from those able to assume complete 
responsibility for all technical manufacturing problems. Salary offered 
is commensurate with responsibilities. Write Box No. 515, care of INDIA 

2LD, giving age, complete qualifications, and experience. 


RUBBER WOR 








TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Must have experience and capability 
in supervising tire production. Permanent position with attractive 
salary for man with resourcefulness and ability. Eastern concern. 
Specify all qualifications first letter. Address Box No. 511, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST AND SUPERINTENDENT, capable of su- 
pervising production in small rubber plant, manufacturing molded and 
extruded plumbing products. Factory located in Philadelphia area. This 
is an excellent opportunity to grow with a well-established manufacturer. 
State full details, specify salary desired. Address Box No. 516, care of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGISTS—OPPORTUNITY, SECURITY 

Large well-established firm in Southern New England has several posi- 
tions open for experienced rubber technologists. Company is especially 
interested in men who desire security with excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Applicants are requested to submit full details in writing 
about their education, training, and background in rubber technology. 
Letters should be addressed to Box No. 517, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Opening for man with experience 
in supervising duties connected with cured tire final finishing. Posi- 
tion offers excellent opportunity for advancement. All replies con- 
fidential. Address Box No. 512, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN RUBBER RECLAIMING, DIS- 
persions, and iatex compounding wanted to take charge of plant 
laboratory located in suburb of New York metropolitan area. Ad- 
dress Box No. 518, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANT EXPERIENCED CALENDER OPERATORS, ALSO EMBOSS- 
ing calender and Sheridan press operators. Advancements for the right 
men. State your qualifications in your first letter. Confidential. Ad- 
dress Box No. 523, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL FOR COST ESTIMATING, 
methods, departmental supervisors, in a plant starting to produce 
miscellaneous molded rubber goods. Fine opportunity for advance- 
ment, as company is new. Location in a small town in Michigan. 
State salary expected, experience, age, etc. Address Box No. 526, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST WITH RESEARCH ABILITY FOR PROGRESSIVE RUB- 
stic manufacturer. Good salary, wonderful opportunity for 

Reply giving experience and salary expected. Address 
. eare of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


ber and Pl: 
advancem 
30x No. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with 
completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every 
Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for *“‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business”’ 


304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face tvpe $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words 


Address All Replies to New York Office at Replies forwarded xnithout charge 
New York 16, N. Y. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type 75c per line (ten words 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN—Must be capable 
of supervising all tube room operations. Opening offers unlimited 
epportunity for man of experience and capability. Progressive East- 
ern concern. All replies strictly confidential. Address Box No. 513, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A GOOD MAN FOR YOU ??? 15 years’ experience. Last eight na- 
tional rubber manufacturer. Top-management, sales management, 
coordinating departments. 37, healthy, college, a real worker. Good 
planner, leader, go anywhere as branch manager, salesman, or 
executive. Will make profits for you. Now employed. Desire re- 
turn to rubber field. Address Box No. 509, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE OR SALES ENGINEERING POSITION DE- 
sired by young man, 28, married, with working knowledge of mechanical 
rubber goods. Experience includes development, compounding, produc- 
tion, supervision, and sales service. Knowledge of rubber-to-metal items 
and bonding mediums. Address Box No. 525, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


LABORATORY DIRECTOR—MAN WITH 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in Rubber and Plastics. Desires position in executive capacity as 
Laboratory Director, Sales Engineer, Technical Service, or Factory 
Manager of medium-sized or small company. College trained. 
Experience includes mechanicals, belting, packing, sundries, hose, 
molded goods, mandrel-cut goods, coatings, abrasive plastics, proof- 
ing. soles, heels, and plumbing supplies. Able compounder, re- 
search engineer, fully acquainted with latest testing equipment 
and methods. Has initiative, vision, ability, and record of accom- 
plishments. Member of numerous technical societies. Qualified 
executive ability. Family. Address Box No. 528, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER PRESENTLY EMPLOYED EXPERIENCED 
rubber compounding and plant operation, desires responsible posi- 
tion with progressive organization: development and laboratory 
work or production supervision. Eastern states location. Address 
Box No. 529, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


ONE NO. 3 ROYLE TUBING MACHINE IN GOOD OPERATING CON- 
dition, with or without gear reduction drive and motor. ASSOCIATED 
RUBBER, Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED: §& TO 10 WERNER & PFLEIDERER MIXERS, 100- AND 
150-gal. working capacity, style BB, jacketed, No. 15 and No. 16 sigma 
blades. OVERLAND CANDY CORPORATION, Chicago, III. 


WANTED: 2—5’ x &* VACUUM SHELF DRIERS, DOUBLE DOOR, 
Buflovak cr Devine. OVERLAND CANDY CORPORATION, Chicago, III. 


WANTED BY VETERAN: 18 x 44” OR NEAR 3-ROLL CALENDER, 
Cutters, 40” Mills, Mixers. Write full details. Cash. Address Box No. 
522, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: NEW OR USED LABORATORY MILL FOR D. C. CUR- 
rent. Advise price and delivery. Address Box No. 524, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical 
tests for synthetic rubber. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 
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Designed for Experimental 
and Product Extruding 


RUGGED is the word to describe this com- 
pact and highly efficient Royle continuous 
extruding machine. It embraces all of the 
characteristics required for larger and 
heavier extruding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an integral 
part of laboratory equipment (the technician 
can be sure that his experiments will have 
true relation to actual product extruding) 
the Royle #1 is an efficient producer of such 
commercial products as tubes, fine wire 
insulation, mono-filament and thread coat- 
ing. 





ROYLE 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
stoncento THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS Im\™'*/oa80 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. . 
London, England B. H. Davis J..W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 : NEW J ERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 Lafavette 2161 





semen oo 


MAGNESIUM 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


A DIVISION OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














inDlA RUBBER WORLD 








OUR NEW “4 R OUR 5-POINT BON 
MACHINERY C OE REBUILDING PROCESS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES NH B 1—INSPECTION A 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E I U 2—DISASSEMBLY 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES wn it 3—REBUILDING 2s 
MILLS—MIXERS : = 4-_MODERNIZING 
SUSAN GRINDERS Y 5—GUARANTEE 








L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used — Rebuilt — 
Rubber — Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness ® Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber. ete. 
Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- 

ETER (23rd year) 

These are all factors vital in the selection of 

raw material and the control of your processes 

to attain the required modern Standards of 

Quality in the Finished Product. Universally 

adopted 
It is economic extravagance to be without 

these instruments. Used free handed in any 
position or on Bench Stands, convenient, in- 
stant registrations, fool proof. 


Freee Ss peed isk for our Descriptive Bulletins and 
Pave tay sos Fs) Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St., JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—Thropp 15” x 30” Rubber Mill, complete, M.D.; 1— 
No. 3 Allen Tuber, motor driven, complete; 1—D & B 30” x 30” two- 
opening Hydraulic Press, steel heated platens, 12” diameter ram; 1 
24” x 24” Adamson two-opening Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 2—24” 


Thropp, two-opening, Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 1—18”" x 18” 
Birmingham, two-opening Hydraulic Press with 6” ram; 1—Holmes 
Rubber Cutter; 1—French Oil Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator; 1—Worth- 
ington Hyd. Pump 1 x 6, 5 GPM, 6,000 pressure, M. D.; 1—W. & P. 
Mixer; 1-—-8 x 13” Rubber Mill; 1—Stokes Rotary 32-punch Preform 
Press ; 2—Hydraulic Presses, 20 x 20”; Dry Powder Mixers; Pulverizers: 
Grinders, etc. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y 


FOR SALE: TWO TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINES CONSISTING 
of 12 cans each; cans 50” working face 23” diameter. One unit horizon- 
tal frame—one unit upright frame. For information address Box No. 


FOR SALE: 2 ADAMSON 6” EXTRUDERS. 400-TON HYDRAULIC 
Extrusion Press. Hydraulic presses from 12” x 12” to 42” to 48” Platens, 
from 50 to 500 Tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators. 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 

STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc.— 
For almost any size or pressure. 








Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. ; 








SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY «RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





> 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. N. J 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: 14 x 32 FARREL THREE-ROLL CALENDER WITH 
reduction gear drive and 25 H.P. motor—60 cycle A.C. 220 volts. Electric 
Brake. Purchased one year ago by us in guaranteed rebuilt condition. 
plant, $5,000.00. 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST RUBBER 
goods manufacturing plant. Must be thoroughly familiar with latest pro- 
duction methods. $15,000 will purchase half interest. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for right party. Address Box No. 519, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE COMPLETE COATING AND CALEN- 
dering Plant and equipment. Would even consider making  invest- 
ment in going plant. Must have calenders, mills, coating machines, and 
mixers. Size of plant unimportant. 
lease. Address Box No. 521, care cof INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





Available Time for Contract Work 
Milling and Straight Mixing 


SYNTHETIC CEMENT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 691, Morristown, N. J. 














GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 











Well introduced Swiss firm of the 
rubber and asbestos line 


seeks to import the products or to take 
over the general representation of ef- 
ficient American firms producing all 
articles of rubber, synthetic caoutchouc, 
asbestos, and vulcanized fiber. 


References: Swiss Bank Corporation, New York 


M. MATTMANN 


Post Office Box 16, Lyss (Bern), Switzerland 











TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


FOR CASH 


MAY BE A WISE MOVE 


NOW 


YOU may be relieved of much worry and unnecessary 


expense. 
YOUR company (its personnel intact, as a rule) will 
gain the benefit of added capital, plus the ex- 
pert management of an experienced, reputable operating 
organization. 
TH ERE is profit in it for all. As principals (not 
brokers) with substantial finances and a 
background of long experience, we are interested in in- 
dustrial plants. 
® ALL consultations and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Would prefer outright purchase or 
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BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


245 FIFTH AVENUE 








MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 








For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding; especially fine for mechanical goods. 


ALUMINUM FLAKE AND SOUTHERN CLAYS 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 
New England Agents, Stock Carried, Berlow & Schlosser Co. 
537 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 


San Francisco New York 


Akron 


























INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. — 








RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SINCE 1880 























MFRS, 








RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 


DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 















COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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Schulman's Symbol 
of Scientific Sorting 


Behind this famous symbol there’s 
a solid background of Quality you 
can depend on. And back of every i 
shipment of Schulman Scrap Rub- 

ber, there’s a world of experience mw WAYS THY te 
and skill that guarantees your com- . SCAU mah AC. 


plete satisfaction. 





By Gerap Kubler 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. LONG BEACH, CAL. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. BOSTON 16, MASS. 





PROCESSED LINEF 


Climco Processed Liners can be slit to any desired width to J 
liners for narrow stocks, book leaves, batch separators, etc. | 


firms use our liners in this narrow form. You will find that 
after slitting, the edges will not fray. 





GET THE FULL STORY Many other important advantages are gained by using C 
ON ' — one | 

CLIMCO PROCESSING ame in either narrow vel full widths: sinatra of stoc 
liner is facilitated ... Brushing and cleaning of liners are av« 


Illustrated booklet tell re ; 
mr phen rena Sorat ... Life is greatly increased... Stock losses are reduced. In add 
and Linerette. Tells freshness and tackiness are preserved, gauges can be more cl 


how to get better ser- A . . ; ‘ 
Shee fun: Mee. Wie maintained and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 


t , 
™ “ or Let Climco solve your liner problems. Try them — see wha 
24 years’ experience in this field has developed. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE e CLEVELAND 4, 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINE! 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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